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Instructors who have adopted The American Promise, Second Edition, as a textbook for a 
course are authorized to duplicate portions of this manual for their students. 


This manual draws upon my experiences teach- 
ing with the first edition of The American Promise. 
Intended to help make your American survey 
course as successful as possible, it offers chapter- 
by-chapter suggestions and resources for teach- 
ing with The American Promise, Second Edition. 
The manual includes the following features to 
help you make the most of your course. 


Features 


An outline of each chapter in the form of the- 
matic questions offers a quick overview of the 
chapter’s contents for easy reference and acts as 
a starting point for class discussions. 


Three detailed lecture strategies for each chap- 
ter provide flexible approaches to teaching the 
chapter’s major themes and events. Each suggests 
ways to use the textbook’s images, boxed features, 
and maps to illustrate or reinforce points in the 
narrative and to provoke discussion. (Please note 
that all of the maps and many of the images refer- 
enced in these lectures are provided as transpar- 
encies or on CD-ROM for classroom use.) Each 
strategy also includes suggestions for incorporat- 
ing selections from Reading the American Past: Se- 
lected Historical Documents, Second Edition, an in- 
expensive primary-source reader that parallels the 
text chapter by chapter. 


“Anticipating Student Reactions” discusses com- 
mon misunderstandings that new students of 
American history bring to class and addresses 
topics that students frequently find difficult to 
grasp. It points to ways in which instructors can 
debunk misconceptions, complicate generaliza- 
tions, clarify topics, and, in general, incite students 
into active thinking about history. 


“Using the Bedford Series in History and Cul- 
ture and the Historians at Work Series” offers 
ideas for complementing the text with in-depth 
reading on topics treated in Bedford/St. Martin’s 
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highly regarded primary- and secondary-source 
series. Suggestions are updated to include recently 
published titles. Wherever appropriate, overviews 
of selected volumes from these series are provided 
with notes on how they fit into the survey course. 
For further guidance in using the series books, 
Using the Bedford Series in the U.S. History Survey, 
a short guide by Scott Hovey (Boston University), 
gives practical suggestions for teaching in the U.S. 
survey classroom with more than sixty volumes 
from the Bedford Series in History and Culture 
and the Historians at Work series. 


“Lecture Supplements and Classroom Activi- 
ties” offer suggestions for classroom activities that 
will engage students, such as debates and simu- 
lations based on important topics in the text. A 
subsection on Historical Contingencies is de- 
signed to stretch students’ historical imagination 
and impress upon them the conditional nature of 
history, unseating the notion that history moves 
forward as a predetermined sequence of events. 
Another subsection offers suggestions for Using 
Multimedia Sources in the Classroom such as 
documentaries and Hollywood films. Anew sub- 
section on Using the Internet includes advice on 
relevant Internet sources for the classroom and 
out-of-class assignments. 


Ten to fifteen multiple-choice questions — with 
an answer key — make it easy to generate infor- 
mal quizzes, oral or written. In addition to test- 
ing students’ comprehension of the narrative and 
chronology, the questions address the chapter’s 
boxed features, a map, an illustration, and a se- 
lection from Reading the American Past: Selected 
Historical Documents. 


“Proposing More,” a brief bibliography for in- 
structors who want to emphasize recent scholar- 
ship, provides a list of relevant secondary read- 
ings on chapter topics. 


Essay Questions that cover content from several 
chapters allow instructors to test students’ abil- 
ity to integrate material and think analytically. 
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Discussing The American Promise: A Survival 
Guide for First-Time Teaching Assistants, by 
Michael A. Bellesiles (Emory University), appears 
in Appendix I of this manual. This unique re- 
source supplements the instructors’ materials 
with concrete advice on teaching with The Ameri- 
can Promise, Second Edition; working with pro- 
fessors; overcoming problems with students; run- 
ning discussion sections; designing assignments; 
grading tests and papers; relating dissertation 
work to classroom teaching; overcoming common 
problems; and more. 


Sample Syllabi, which appear in Appendix II of 
this manual, offer suggestions for structuring sur- 
vey courses using The American Promise, Second 
Edition, and supplemental Bedford/St. Martin’s 
texts. Syllabi are included for quarter schools and 
semester schools, and for the one-semester 
survey. 


Also Available with 
The American Promise, 
Second Edition 


This manual serves as the keystone to the com- 
prehensive collection of ancillaries available for 
The American Promise, Second Edition. These an- 
cillaries (listed on pp. iv—v) provide an integrated 
support system for veteran teachers, first-time 
TAs, and instructors who lecture to large classes. 
Suggestions for incorporating many of the ancil- 
laries can be found throughout this manual. 


For Instructors 


Online Instructor’s Resource Manual at 
<www.bedfordstmartins.com/tap>. For each 
chapter in the textbook, the Online Instructor’s 
Resource Manual provides chapter outlines; lec- 
ture and discussion strategies; suggestions on 
how to incorporate all the supplements for The 
American Promise, including relevant volumes in 
the Bedford Series in History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work series, into teaching plans; 
multiple-choice questions for quizzing; advice on 
outside readings; “Using the Internet” exercises 
with links; and video and film resources. In addi- 
tion, the Online Instructor’s Resource Manual of- 
fers annotated Web links for each chapter, 
PowerPoint slides for lectures, syllabus hosting, 
and the ability to track student work. 


Test Bank, by Valerie Hinton (Richland College) 
and Norman C. McLeod Jr. (Dixie State College). 


This thoroughly revised test bank includes for 
each chapter in the text fifty multiple-choice ques- 
tions (ranked as easy, medium, or difficult); an 
exercisé in which students match important terms 
with definitions or examples; a chronology exer- 
cise; ten short-answer questions; four essay ques- 
tions; and a two-part map exercise. Answers for 
objective questions are provided. 


Computerized Test Bank CD-ROM for Windows 
or Macintosh. This easy-to-use software allows 
instructors to create and administer tests on pa- 
per or over a network. Instructors can generate 
exams and quizzes from the print test bank or 
write their own. A grade-management function 
helps keep track of student progress. 


Map Transparencies. Full-color transparencies of 
all full-size maps in the text help instructors 
present the materials and teach students impor- 
tant map-reading skills. 


Presentation Manager Pro. This CD offers all the 
maps and chapter-opening artifacts as well as 
numerous other illustrations from the text in an 
electronic format designed to enhance class pre- 
sentations. Extended captions for many of the 
maps and artifacts provide additional background 
information as well as discussion suggestions. 


Using the Bedford Series in the U.S. History Sur- 
vey, by Scott Hovey (Boston University). This 
short guide gives practical suggestions for using 
more than sixty volumes from the Bedford Series 
in History and Culture and the Historians at Work 
series with a core text in the survey classroom. 
The guide not only supplies links between the text 
and the supplements but also provides ideas for 
starting discussions. 


Map Central at <www.bedfordstmartins.com/ 
mapcentral>. New! Bedford/St. Martin’s is proud 
to announce Map Central, a database of the over 
450 maps that appear in The American Promise and 
its other history survey texts. Designed to help 
instructors create more effective lecture presen- 
tations, Map Central is easily searchable by a spe- 
cific chapter or by keyword. The full-color maps 
can be downloaded for use in PowerPoint or other 
presentation software. 


Videos. Available to all adopters of the text are 
four 30-minute segments drawn from the award- 
winning telecourse “Shaping America,” devel- 
oped and distributed by the LeCroy Center for 
Educational Telecommunications, Dallas County 
Community College District. Bedford/St. 
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Martin’s is proud to announce that The American 
Promise, Volume I: To 1877, Second Edition, has 
been selected for use in this distinguished long- 
distance learning program. 


For Students 


Reading the American Past: Selected Historical 
Documents, Second Edition. This highly regarded 
primary-source collection, edited by Michael P. 
Johnson (Johns Hopkins University), one of the 
authors of The American Promise, complements the 
textbook by offering four or five documents for 
each chapter. The new edition provides a host of 
compelling features while retaining its low cost 
and brevity: a rich selection of over 125 documents 
(one-quarter new to this edition) that reflects a 
broad range of perspectives, balancing accounts 
by well-known figures with the voices of ordinary 
people; a wide array of sources that vividly illus- 
trate the diversity of materials with which histo- 
rians work; and user-friendly editorial tools such 
as chapter introductions, headnotes, questions, 
and an Introduction for Students on the goals and 
methods of source analysis. 


Study Guide. For each chapter, this essential 
supplement for students, prepared by Rachel 
Standish (Foothill College), offers a summary; an 
annotated chronology followed by multiple- 
choice questions; a matching-terms exercise; 
multiple-choice and short-answer questions; and 
map, illustration, and source exercises that help 
students synthesize the material they have 
learned as well as understand the skills histori- 
ans use to make sense of the past. Answers for all 
exercises are provided, with page numbers, so that 
students can refer back to the part of the chapter 
that covers each question’s material. 


Online Study Guide at <www.bedfordstmartins 
.com/tap>. For each chapter, an initial multiple- 
choice test allows students to assess their com- 
prehension of the material, and a Recommended 
Study Plan suggests specific exercises that cover 
the subject areas students still need to master. Two 
additional multiple-choice tests per chapter help 
students judge their command of the material. 
Additional exercises encourage students to think 
about chapter themes as well as help them de- 


velop skills of analysis. Results of multiple-choice 
tests can be e-mailed to instructors. And it’s free. 


The Bedford Series in History and Culture. Over 
fifty American titles in this highly praised series 
combine first-rate scholarship, historical narra- 
tive, and important primary documents for un- 
dergraduate courses. Each book is brief, inexpen- 
sive, and focused on a specific topic or period. 
Package discounts are available. 


Historians at Work Series. Brief enough for a 
single assignment yet substantive enough to pro- 
voke thoughtful discussion, each volume in this 
series combines the best thinking about an impor- 
tant historical issue with helpful learning aids. 
Selections by distinguished historians, each with 
a differing perspective, provide a unique struc- 
ture within which to examine a single question. 
With headnotes and questions to guide their read- 
ing and complete, original footnotes, students are 
able to engage in discussion that captures the in- 
tellectual excitement of historical research and 
interpretation. Package discounts are available. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


1863-1877 


Obici Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


What were the challenges and controversies facing efforts at reconstruc- 
tion even before the end of the war? 


A. 


& 


What was Lincoln’s reconstruction plan under the terms of his Procla- 
mation of Amnesty, and why did congressional radicals oppose it? What 
did Congress propose as an alternate to Lincoln’s plan? 

What kind of labor systems evolved in the Union-occupied areas of the 
South during the war? On what grounds did white Southerners pre- 
dict the failure of the new labor plan? On what grounds did African 
Americans criticize the new system? Why did blacks think the federal 
government would distribute land to freedmen? 

What did freedom mean to the ex-slaves in terms of mobility, work 
hours, education, family security, and religious independence? 


What course did presidential reconstruction take under Andrew Johnson? 


A. 


What was the course of Andrew Johnson’s rise to political power, and 
why was he Lincoln’s vice president? How did he alter Lincoln’s re- 
construction plan? 

In what ways did southern state delegations defy the mild terms of 
presidential reconstruction? What were the black codes, and why did 
southern legislatures create them? How did Andrew Johnson’s admin- 
istration respond to them? Whom did the newly reconstructed south- 
ern state governments elect to federal offices? 

How did conservative white southern Mississippians miscalculate the 
ease with which the South would be admitted back into the Union? 
How did Johnson's opposition to the Freedmen’s Bureau Act and the 
Civil Rights Act galvanize the Republican Party? 


How did Congress take the lead in reconstruction, and how did blacks and 
white women respond? 


A. 


What was the centerpiece of the Fourteenth Amendment, and how did 
it alter voting rights? What were the political consequences of altered 
voting rights? How successful was Johnson in his attempt to circum- 
vent radical Republican efforts at reconstruction? 

What did the Military Reconstruction Act do to the ten unreconstructed 
southern states? What made congressional reconstruction “radical”? 
Why did some radical Republicans believe congressional reconstruc- 
tion did not go far enough? 
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C. For what political reasons was Andrew 
Johnson impeached, and what were the 
legal justifications of the case? Why did the 
Senate fail to convict him? 

D. How did the Fifteenth Amendment com- 
plete the agenda of congressional recon- 
struction? Who felt betrayed by the word- 
ing of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, and why? 

IV. How did congressional reconstruction alter 
political and everyday life in the South? 

A. What three groups composed the majority 
of the southern Republican Party, and what 
did each group seek out of this coalition? 
What threatened the Republican Party in 
the South? Who protected it in the South, 
and how effective was that protection? 

B. How well did the ethnicity of Republican 
officeholders reflect the ethnicity of those 
who elected them? What changes did the 
new southern state constitutions introduce 
to southern society? What was the agenda 
of the Republican Party of the southern 
states, and how effective were the pro- 
grams to implement that agenda? 

C. How did sharecropping become the pri- 
mary means of organizing southern agri- 
culture, and why? In what ways did the 
system introduce changes to southern ag- 
riculture, and in what ways did it perpetu- 
ate old patterns? 

V. Why did northern Republicans abandon 
southern republicanism? 

A. What was the nature of politics during the 
Grant administration? What splinter 
group proposed civil service reform and 
southern “home rule”? What accomplish- 
ments did his administration achieve, and 
what failures did it suffer? What happened 
to the U.S. economy during Grant's ad- 
ministration? 

B. When did the North gradually start to 
abandon reconstruction? What part did 
racism play? What role did the Supreme 
Court play in undermining reconstruc- 
tion? 

C. How did southern “redeemers” character- 
ize southern Republican government? 
What were the Democrats’ best tools for 
driving whites from the Republican Party 
and for eliminating black voting power? 

D. What was so peculiar about the election 
of 1876, and how did it end reconstruction 
once and for all? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 


Presidential versus Congressional 
Reconstruction 


This lecture explains the origins of reconstruction, 
from its presidential phase, through its moderate 
congressional phase, to its radical competition. 
Referring to the first anticipated misconception of 
this chapter, ask your students when reconstruc- 
tion began, and why. Ask them to consider the 
Union army field commanders who had to make 
decisions about runaway slaves (known as “con- 
traband”). When did reconstruction begin for them, 
and how did they impose it in the areas they con- 
trolled? Next, students must consider the various 
plans political leaders devised to reincorporate the 
“rebellious” section of the country back into the 
framework of the nation. Ask your students what 
sort of terms they would have imposed and how 
their plans would have differed from those actu- 
ally used. Use this opportunity to list the terms of 
Lincoln’s Proclamation of Amnesty and Recon- 
struction. Then compare his plan with the addi- 
tional requirements under Johnsons plan. 

To render the evolution of congressional re- 
construction understandable, shift gears from 
straight politics to political economy. Direct your 
students to the question of rehabilitating the 
southern economy. How was agricultural labor 
to be organized? Show how this question led to 
unanticipated developments: (1) the long-term 
development of sharecropping and (2) the estab- 
lishment of the black codes. Use a discussion of 
the Mississippi Black Code (Document 15.1 in the 
documents reader) to emphasize that southern 
whites were not ready to grant any sort of real 
freedom to blacks. This virtual reenslavement of 
the freedmen by the enactment of the black codes 
enraged both radicals and moderates in the North. 
They believed they had won the war, and they 
did not intend to lose the peace. Show how An- 
drew Johnson’s intransigence led Congress to take 
more radical action and ultimately led to his im- 
peachment. Finally, list the terms of the radical 
plan of congressional reconstruction — here, re- 
fer students to the spot map of the Reconstruc- 
tion Act of 1867 (p. 552) — and describe the pur- 
pose of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the Civil Rights 
Act, and the Fourteenth Amendment. 


LECTURE 2 
The Meanings of Freedom 


This lecture demonstrates how newly emanci- 
pated slaves experimented with the various 
meanings of freedom and how freedom has both 
a social and a political context. Begin by referring 
your students to the Documenting the American 
Promise feature, “The Meaning of Freedom.” What 
are the different types of freedom referred to in 
the first two documents? The first was the free- 
dom to find one’s family and to protect it against 
abuse, and the second was to define the family in 
such a way that no exterior forces could deny its 
existence. Use the chapter-opening photo of the 
freedmen’s school primer to reinforce the general 
types of freedom. What does this image say about 
African Americans who had only tasted freedom 
for a little while? Explain that African Americans 
separated themselves from the white-dominated 
churches to gain freedom from oversight into the 
most personal aspects of their lives. Refer back to 
Lecture 1 and show how sharecropping promised 
the same sort of freedom by allowing the cropper 
to determine if his wife and children would work 
alongside him in the fields and what hours would 
be spent at labor. Use Map 15.1 to show how the 
freedmen moved their residences to gain privacy, 
both from the landlord and from their neighbors. 

To consider aspects of freedom, begin with 
the Alabama Black Convention transcript (Docu- 
ment 15.2 in the documents reader) and the Ten- 
nessee Freedmen Convention petition in the Docu- 
menting the American Promise feature to examine 
what party black people considered the party of 
freedom and why they thought that way. Explore 
the right to assemble. Show how southern whites 
feared this right in much the same way they feared 
slave rebellions. Explain that it was white preju- 
dice and hatred that forestalled successful bira- 
cial political society during reconstruction, and 
address the misconception that reconstruction 
governments were uniquely corrupt. Talk about 
the Gilded Age corruption in the North, and di- 
rect students to think about the political cartoon 
in the text (p. 563) showing President Grant fall- 
ing into a barrel of scandals held together by vari- 
ous corrupt political “rings.” Explain that exam- 
ining someone’s competence in governing is a 
subjective question. Were the reconstruction gov- 
ernments corrupt? The answer is abundantly yes. 
But compare the corruption of these governments 
with the corruption of white-controlled govern- 
ments in the North at the same time or with white- 
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controlled governments in the South following 
reconstruction. The level of corruption is indis- 
tinguishable. During reconstruction, however, 
competence to govern was judged by one’s race. 


LECTURE 3 
Redemption 


This lecture shows how southern whites over- 
threw reconstruction and why northern whites 
abandoned it. First discuss the ongoing campaign 
of violence waged by white Southerners against 
black and white Republicans. Explore the vari- 
ous means of intimidation that were used to si- 
lence Republicans. The reign of terror included 
economic coercion, assault, and murder. A black 
could be threatened with expulsion from the farm 
where he worked for attending a rally or voting 
Republican in an election. The army could not 
deal with the violence because it was too small to 
be effective, and local law enforcement remained 
in the hands of those who either perpetrated the 
crimes or at least sympathized with them. Use 
Elias Hill’s testimony before the Ku Klux Klan 
Committee (Document 15.3 in the documents 
reader) to give students a firsthand account of the 
typical sort of violence. Ask about the legacy of 
this sort of paramilitary terrorism. Were KKK 
members really only trying to defend themselves, 
or were they attempting to subjugate blacks 
through intimidation and murder? Be sure to en- 
gage your students in a discussion of the Histori- 
cal Question feature. By 1874, the governments of 
all the southern states except South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Florida, were “redeemed,” and for 
blacks the slide into disfranchisement and long- 
term second-class citizenship had begun. 

Show how northern weariness, political op- 
portunism, and racism contributed to the over- 
throw of reconstruction. Discuss the northern 
Republican’s report on reconstruction (Document 
15.4 in the documents reader). Explain that most 
moderates felt that once blacks were given the 
basic political tools of the right to vote, they 
should find their own way in the world. No large- 
scale confiscations had taken place as a result of 
the war. Ask whether confiscations could have 
redistributed southern property to the freedmen 
as payment for their enslavement. Northerners 
did not anticipate the ferocity with which white 
Southerners would wage their campaign of vio- 
lence against black Southerners. Increasingly, 
“home rule” for the South, which meant with- 
drawing what Union troops remained, sounded 
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like a reasonable request. Discuss the mythology 
of the “Lost Cause” (refer students to the photo 
on p. 548 of the quilt adorned with Lee’s image), 
and explain how white southern justifications for 
the extreme violence of “reclaiming” government 
were self-serving. Explain the election of 1876 and 
the Compromise of 1877 to your students. Explain 
that both sides cheated in the election: the Demo- 
crats stole the election through the campaign of 
violence waged against Republican Southerners, 
and the Republicans stole it back by stuffing bal- 
lot boxes in the three southern states they still 
controlled. Next, show how extraconstitutional 
means were used to resolve the crisis. Then ask 
why a backroom deal removed federal troops 
from the South and why southern Republicans 
were abandoned by the national party. Introduce 
the last of the anticipated misconceptions at this 
point. Ask your students whether there were any 
long-term consequences to the way reconstruc- 
tion was handled. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Reconstruction Began after the Civil War 
Ended 


Lincoln officially began reconstruction in 1863 
with his Proclamation of Amnesty and Recon- 
struction, but it really began as soon as the Union 
army occupied any of the slaveholding states that 
were in rebellion. With the army near at hand, the 
slaves took advantage of the change in power to 
free themselves or at least to renegotiate the terms 
of their enslavement. With wartime occupation 
of large parts of the South, the Union army had 
to come to terms with the problem of restructur- 
ing the southern labor system. In the Sea Islands 
of Georgia and South Carolina, the army experi- 
mented with turning over plantations abandoned 
by their masters to the slaves who occupied them. 
In the Mississippi valley, however, the army de- 
veloped a system of “compulsory free labor” that 
foreshadowed much of the treatment blacks 
would experience after the war ended. With 
emancipation, the freedmen suddenly stopped 
playing the role of servile creatures, a role forced 
on them in order to survive while living under 
the lash. The outward change in attitude surprised 
the former masters, who refused to believe that 
they had been cleverly duped by their slaves and, 


therefore, believed that blacks were fickle and 
“ungrateful” for all the masters had done for 
them. Ask students to consider the implications 
of pushing back the date of reconstruction to late 
1861. How does the account of reconstruction 
change? 


2. Reconstruction Governments in the South 
Were Uniquely Corrupt 


The “Gilded Age,” a term coined from Mark 
Twain’s first novel, described the prevalence of 
political corruption throughout the nation after 
the Civil War. Southern governments under the 
Republican Party were no more corrupt than their 
northern counterparts. The idea that southern 
Republican governments during reconstruction 
were somehow more consistently corrupt than 
governments in any previous period in American 
history comes from Redeemer propaganda 
against those governments. That propaganda re- 
flected the racism and class sentiment of its origi- 
nators. The white elites who had previously held 
power in the southern states chafed at being ex- 
cluded from power, and they assumed that 
Republican-controlled legislatures filled with 
blacks and non-elites could not intelligently 
govern. Thus, any mistake or misstep was imme- 
diately used to demonstrate the inherent incom- 
petence of those groups in power. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, the myth of black incom- 
petence and carpetbagger corruption achieved the 
status of fact in the South, and this “fact” was then 
communicated to the rest of the country through 
histories of the era written by white Southerners. 
This myth ignores both the facts of reconstruc- 
tion and the context of late-nineteenth-century 
political culture. 


3. Reconstruction Had No Long-Term Impact 
and Is Irrelevant Today 


Reconstruction still influences the nation and will 
continue to do so for the foreseeable future. By 
understanding the violence with which the South 
opposed the political, social, and legal conse- 
quences of emancipation, students can make sense 
of the ongoing racial problems of the twentieth 
century. It is also important to show the origins 
of overwhelming black poverty in reconstruction. 
When explaining that ex-slaves got “nothing but 
freedom” when they were set free — no land or 
monetary compensation, no reward for two hun- 
dred years of slave labor in developing the 
nation’s economy — ask your students how the 
government in the nineteenth century helped 


other groups through federal legislation, point- 
ing to homestead legislation, tariffs, and internal 
improvements. Few Americans have started with 
literally “nothing but freedom.” 


Using the Bedford Series 

in History and Culture and 
the Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


Consider assigning John David Smith’s When Did 
Segregation Begin? to have students explore the 
origins of the Jim Crow South. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


Consider showing the last episode of Ken Burns’s 
acclaimed Civil War series, “The Better Angels of 
Our Nature.” Ask students if they agree with 


Burns’s “romance of the reunion” interpretation 
of the war’s aftermath. 


Historical Contingencies 


Remind students that Lincoln’s reconstruction 
plan was a wartime measure designed to bring 
back waffling Confederate states to the Union. 
There is no evidence to suggest that Lincoln in- 
tended to stick with his 10 percent plan at the end 
of the war. Ask students to consider the possible 
direction of reconstruction had Lincoln not been 
assassinated. Would Lincoln have adopted a 
harsher, more radical course? Would he have been 
able to steer his way clear through Congress, or 
would he have faced problems similar to those 
Johnson faced? Had Lincoln lived, would the 
freed men and women have received something 
more than “nothing but freedom”? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students debate whether “forty acres and a 
mule” would have solved many of the problems 
faced by the freed men and women during recon- 
struction. Remind students that successful farm- 
ing depends, in part, on access to cash, credit, and 
the market. Would land alone have addressed 
these issues? Remind them, too, that redistribut- 
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ing land to blacks would have done much to de- 
stroy the power base of the Old South. 


Using the Internet 


The University of Maryland’s Freedmen and 
Southern Society Project makes available online 
selections from the projected nine-volume series 
Freedom: A Documentary History of Emancipation, 
1861-1867. Direct your students to <http://www 
.inform.umd.edu/ ARHU/ departs/ History / 
Freedman/fssphome.htm>. Cornell’s Supreme 
Court Collection makes available the full text of 
major Supreme Court cases. Direct students in- 
terested in the Court's role in reconstruction to 
<http:/ /supct.law.cornell.edu:8080/supct/>. Tell 
students to search the site by case name. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. In 1865, General Carl Schurz proclaimed the 
Civil War a “revolution half accomplished” 
because 
a. it failed to secure anything meaningful for 

the freed slaves. 

b. he predicted that emancipation would sig- 
nal economic collapse and social anarchy 
in the South. 

c. although it signaled the defeat of the Con- 
federacy it did not end white racism in the 
South. 

d. reconstruction provided an economic un- 
derpinning to freedom but failed to pro- 
vide political change. 


2. Rumors that the federal government would 
distribute forty acres and a mule to every 
freedman originated 
a. in the wording of the Fourteenth Amend- 

ment, which denied amnesty to a large 
class of former Confederate officials. 

b. in Sherman’s Sea Islands experiment and 
the enacting legislation of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

c. in reports that English expansion of cot- 
ton production in Egypt and India had 
grown so much during the American Civil 
War that cotton planting would never 
again be profitable in the United States. 

d. with southern Democrats who hoped to 
separate the newly enfranchised freedmen 
from the Republican Party by raising 
freedmen’s expectations of land distribu- 
tion. 
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3. What was the basis of Lincoln’s presidential 


reconstruction? 

a. Lincoln proposed the confiscation of all 
property of everyone who had served the 
Confederacy in any way, as well as the 
execution of major Confederate political 
and military officials. 

b. Lincoln proposed dividing the southern 
states into five military districts and re- 
quired states to ratify the Thirteenth 
Amendment and renounce the Confeder- 
ate war debt in exchange for readmission. 

c. Lincoln proposed readmitting southern 
states once 10 percent of the 1860 elector- 
ate of a state took an oath pledging future 
loyalty to the Union. 

d. Lincoln proposed granting amnesty only 
to former Confederates who owned more 
than $20,000 in property at the end of the 
wat. 


. The Fourteenth Amendment 

a. declared the pardons granted by Johnson 
to former Confederates null and void, 
thereby barring secessionists from for- 
mally participating in federal, state, and 
local elections for the rest of their lives. 

b. abolished slavery. 

c. overturned the Dred Scott decision by de- 
claring “anyone born or naturalized in the 
United States” to be a citizen. 

d. gave African American men the right to 
vote. 


. What was the most effective strategy used by 

Democratic “Redeemers” in overturning Re- 

publican dominance in the South? 

a. regaining the right to vote for the disfran- 
chised former Confederates 

b. intimidation and murder of their oppo- 
nents 

c. promoting economic advancement in a 
diversified economy 

d. stuffing the ballot box in presidential elec- 
tions in South Carolina, Florida, and Loui- 
siana 


. In the Documenting the American Promise fea- 

ture, Reverend A. B. Randall reported from 

Arkansas that 

a. African Americans saw emancipation as 
only the first step toward freedom, which 
they equated with responsibility, compe- 
tency, and good citizenship. 


b. the freedmen refused to allow their mar- 
riages to be recorded because of their mul- 
tiple “marriages” during slavery, when 
they were sold from one plantation to an- 
other. 

c. black soldiers should quickly marry their 
sweethearts, for if they died in battle their 
wives would be eligible for federal benefits. 

d. most former slaves who requested his ser- 
vices to marry them were usually younger 
and without any families to stop them 
from quick and thoughtless wartime mar- 
riages. 


. The purpose of the 1867 Tenure of Office Act 


was to 

a. strengthen the Senate’s role in the selec- 
tion of the cabinet. 

b. limit the president to two terms in office. 

c. prevent the president from replacing cabi- 
net members who opposed his views on 
reconstruction. 

d. purge Johnson’s cabinet of those who op- 
posed Congress’s plans for reconstruction. 


. Map 15.2, “The Reconstruction of the South,” 


a. corrects the myth that reconstruction 
lasted a long time by demonstrating that 
conservative southern whites “redeemed” 
their states in only a matter of months ora 
very few years. 

b. shows that by the election of 1876, Repub- 
lican governments could be found in six 
of the eleven former Confederate states. 

c. demonstrates that Mississippi was the first 
state to be readmitted to the Union. 

d. proves that reconstruction lasted a long 
time by demonstrating that Union troops 
were stationed in all eleven states of the 
former Confederacy until 1877. 


. The “black codes” of Mississippi 


a. stipulated that freedmen, free Negroes, 
and mulattos could testify in court against 
one another but not against white men. 

b. declared that any black person without 
employment after a certain date was a va- 
grant whose labor could be sold at an auc- 
tion to pay the fines imposed against va- 
grancy. 

c. required the children of slave parents to 
petition the courts to have their parents’ 
marriage made legal so that they could 
inherit from their parents. 


d. required the black population of the state 
to own land in order to qualify for voting 
privileges. 


10. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events. 

a. Military Reconstruction Act, Sherman 
grants Sea Island and South Carolina coast 
to black refugees, Johnson impeached, 
Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruc- 
tion 

b. Equal Rights Association founded, Lincoln 
assassinated, Freedmen’s Bureau estab- 
lished, panic of 1873 

c. presidential reconstruction, black codes, 
Fifteenth Amendment, election of Hayes 
as president 

d. all persons born in United States made citi- 
zens, slavery outlawed throughout the 
United States, Congress makes racial dis- 
crimination illegal, discrimination of vot- 
ing rights on the basis of race is outlawed 
throughout the United States 
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PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


Ira Berlin, Steven F. Miller, and Leslie Rowland, “ Afro- 
American Families in the Transition from Slavery 
to Freedom,” Radical History Review 42 (1988): 89- 
218 

Elsa Barkley Brown, “Negotiating and Transforming 
the Public Sphere: African American Political Life 
in the Transition from Slavery to Freedom,” Pub- 
lic Culture 7 (1994): 107-46. 

Michael Fitzgerald, “Radical Republicanism and the 
White Yeomanry during Alabama Reconstruction, 
1865-1868,” Journal of Southern History 54, no. 4 
(1988): 565-96. 

Eric Foner, “The Meaning of Freedom in the Age of 
Emancipation,” Journal of American History 81, no. 
2 (1994): 434-60. 

Jay R. Mandle, “Continuity and Change: The Use of 
Black Labor after the Civil War,” Journal of Black 
Studies 21, no. 3 (1991): 414-27. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-c, 
2-b, 3-c, 4-c, 5-b, 6-a, 7-c, 8-a, 9-b, 10-c 
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AMERICANS ON THE MOVE 
LEEW ES TA ND ile) Gri 


1870-1900 


utlining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. What factors contributed to the “land fever” for the western territories? 


A. 


B. 


Who moved west, what were their motivations, and what distinguished 
the different groups vying for western land? What hardships did these 
migrants face? What opportunities did they encounter? 

Why was the American dream of landownership denied to some seg- 
ments of the population? Who were the dispossessed? What distin- 
guished them from other settlers and farmers? 


II. How did the face of rural America change over the second half of the nine- 
teenth century? 


Hl. 


IV. 


A. 


& 


How did the economy of the New South resemble that of a colony de- 
pendent on its mother country? What solutions did New South boost- 
ers propose to remedy the situation? How successful were the solutions? 
What factors contributed to an agricultural revolution that transformed 
American farming? What did this revolution signal to the traditional 
American family farm? 

In what ways did farmers become increasingly drawn into a world mar- 
ket? How did tariff policies affect American farming? 


Why has the American West been depicted as the site of a clash of cultures? 


A. 
B. 


C 


D; 


Who populated the Great Plains and the Far West? 

What precipitated the final removal of American Indians from their an- 
cestral lands? How did removal affect traditional Indian cultures? 
How did Native Americans resist white encroachment on their ances- 
tral lands? How successful were these efforts? 

What was the “west of the imagination”? Who created it? Who believed 
in it? 


What factors engendered the rise of the city in the late nineteenth century? 


A. 


What demographic patterns and technological innovations account for 
the “urban explosion”? What attractions and incentives did the city of- 
fer to migrants? 

Who were the new immigrants? How did they differ from the old immi- 
grants? How did the new immigrants change the landscape of the Ameri- 
can city? Who called for immigration restrictions, and why? 

What factors shaped the social geography of the city? How did the city 
become the home to both the nation’s poor and its millionaires? 
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V. What were the competing images and reali- 
ties of city life in late-nineteenth-century 
America? 

A. How did big-city government operate? 
What were political machines? Who were 
the political bosses, and how did they dif- 
fer from reform politicians? 

B. How did the physical landscape of Ameri- 
can cities change in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury? What technological advances al- 
lowed for these changes? 

C. How did the 1893 Columbian Exposition 
demonstrate America’s divided mind 
about cities? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 


Homesteaders and Farmers 
in Rural America 


This first lecture highlights three main themes of 
westward migration. Start by conveying the sheer 
expansiveness of the land settled and the vast 
number of people who migrated west. Encour- 
aged by the Homestead Act of 1862 and aided by 
the new railroads, Americans settled more terri- 
tory in the last three decades of the century than 
they had in the previous history of the country. 
Second, you will want to describe the patterns 
of daily life of the settlers. Once west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, many settlers faced a life of hard- 
ship, deprivation, and loneliness. The letters of 
the Swedish woman who settled in Kansas (Docu- 
ment 16.2 in the documents reader) evocatively 
portray the hard life many farmers experienced 
on the prairie. Beset by violent acts of nature, sur- 
rounded by an unforgiving landscape, confronted 
with unfriendly national economic policies, 
chronically in debt, and culturally isolated, farm- 
ers rarely found “God's country,” which they so 
actively sought. Draw your students’ attention to 
the popular ballad that captured the bitter resig- 
nation of migrants too poor to leave, reprinted 
on page 580. Suggest that those who did not own 
land and had no hope of landownership — ten- 
ants, sharecroppers, and migrants — were at a 
greater disadvantage than other settlers. Be sure 
to explain the crop lien system, a vicious circle in 
which many poor farmers were trapped. The dis- 


possessed, mired in a system of debt, dependency, 
and exploitation, nevertheless became a growing 
part of the American workforce by the century’s 
end. 

Third, you can end the lecture by describing 
how farm life changed rapidly in the last decades 
of the century. Farmers increasingly adopted new 
technologies, transforming farming from a way 
of life into a business venture. Agricultural spe- 
cialization, ties to world markets, and mechani- 
zation allowed American farmers to increase their 
output greatly. Still, even as farm production 
soared, industrial output outstripped it, compel- 
ling many farmers to leave the fields and head to 
the factories. 


LECTURE 2 
The West 


In this lecture, you can dispel common myths 
about the American West. Contrary to popular 
legend, the American West was home to more 
than just heroic cowboys and savage (but noble) 
Indians. Indeed, the West experienced an influx 
of immigrants, as did the rest of the nation, in the 
late nineteenth century. This lecture should first 
suggest the variety of ethnic groups that settled 
the West. Europeans, Asians, Canadians, Latin 
Americans, and African Americans all helped to 
populate the land from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Here you can impress on your stu- 
dents that these newly arrived inhabitants of the 
West were no more immune to the resentment and 
hostility of native-born Americans than were the 
immigrants who poured into American cities. 
Have students discuss Document 16.1, “Observa- 
tions of Chinese Immigrants,” at this juncture. 
Violence often erupted between groups compet- 
ing for land and resources, but the most deadly 
clashes occurred between whites and Native 
Americans who had been living on the land since 
before the “age of discovery.” At this point, you 
may wish to lead the class in a discussion of the 
Historical Question feature on scalping. Next, you 
can point out that, although the U.S. government 
had guaranteed the protection of Indians who had 
inhabited the western territories, the California 
gold rush, land fever, and border wars severely 
tested the government's willingness to protect 
Native Americans. Settlers continually en- 
croached on these sacred ancestral grounds and 
Indians resisted, touching off a series of wars on 
the plains that lasted from 1861 until 1890. Here 
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you might direct students to Map 16.2, which 
shows the loss of Indian lands and major Indian 
battles between 1850 and 1890, and to Document 
16.3 in the documents reader, part of an 1879 ar- 
ticle published in the North American Review in 
which In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat vividly explained 
the reasons for Native American resistance. 

Finally, explain to students that the U.S. gov- 
ernment simultaneously engaged in wars with In- 
dians and began a process of Americanizing them, 
destroying Indian culture in the process. The 1887 
Dawes Act, for example, broke up reservations 
and gave each Indian an allotment of land, thereby 
introducing the foreign concept of individual 
landownership while having the added benefit 
(for the United States) of reducing Indian lands 
from 138 million acres to 48 million acres. With 
the defeat of the Sioux in 1890 at Wounded Knee, 
the period of Indian wars ended. And although 
the Indian population would eventually recover 
somewhat from the massacres sustained in the 
nineteenth century, many cultures received a 
crushing blow. 


LECTURE 3 
The Rise of the City 


Although much of the nation remained heavily 
rural in the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
American cities nonetheless experienced tremen- 
dous growth. Urban population tripled in the last 
three decades of the century, from 10 million in 
1870 to 30 million in 1900. First, you can cover the 
groups that populated the new American cities. 
Immigrants (primarily from Southern and East- 
ern Europe) and migrants from America’s rural 
areas accounted for this population explosion. 
Here you may wish to bring up Michael Gold’s 
account of his father’s move from Romania to 
New York City (Document 16.4 in the documents 
reader), which aptly describes the experience 
shared by many immigrants. Native-born Ameri- 
cans often resented the influx of new arrivals, seg- 
regating them in urban ghettos to an unprec- 
edented degree. You can suggest to your students 
that more than the social geography of the city 
changed. Immigration and industrialization al- 
tered the physical geography as well, with sky- 
scrapers, streetcars, public libraries, suspension 
bridges, and city parks dotting the new urban 
landscape. The streetcar allowed the urban middle 
class, which once lived in close proximity to the 
working masses, to escape the immigrant poor by 


relocating to the newly developing suburbs. To 
emphasize the change in social geography, draw 
students’ attention to the photo of the Brooklyn 
Bridge’on page 608. 

You will also need to discuss the exigencies 
of urbanization. The new cities required new ser- 
vices — public sanitation, public utilities, electric 
street lights — and overseeing many of these new 
services was a new breed of politician, the city 
boss. Although usually minor elected officials, city 
bosses often wielded more power than mayors 
and other high-ranking politicians. Through brib- 
ery and graft, city bosses rewarded their support- 
ers with favors such as jobs on the city payroll 
and lucrative franchises for subways and street- 
cars. George Washington Plunkitt’s explanation 
of city politics and the uses of “honest graft” 
(Document 16.5 in the documents reader) will 
provide students with a colorful firsthand account 
of the machinations of a city boss. Counter the 
image of the all-powerful city boss, however, with 
the other players on the political field. Negotiat- 
ing with the bosses were the reform politicians, 
who though less flamboyant than their more fa- 
mous counterparts nonetheless played an impor- 
tant function in the political life of the American 
city. The burgeoning city thus accommodated 
many voices, from the immigrant to the native, 
from the wealthy to the indigent, from the cor- 
rupt to the well-intentioned. End your lecture on 
the complexities and varied experiences of urban 
life in the late nineteenth century with a discus- 
sion of the 1893 Columbian Exposition and 
America’s divided mind about the city. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Migration during the Late Nineteenth 
Century Consisted Primarily of Europeans 
Crossing to the Northeastern Shores of the 
United States 


The image of immigration many students hold is 
the popular one of central or southeastern Euro- 
peans traveling in steerage with their meager be- 
longings, passing through Ellis Island and settling 
on the Lower East Side of New York City, or per- 
haps then emigrating to the Wild West. While this 
represents one common pattern, it is important 
to convey the varied character of the mass move- 
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ment of populations that took place during the 
mid- to late nineteenth century. Make the point 
that those “on the move” were Native Americans, 
Asians, and Hispanic peoples, as well as Europe- 
ans, who were journeying both to and within 
America, and in all different directions, from the 
country to the city, from Latin America to El Norte, 
from Canada to New England, from China to 
California, and so on. To reinforce this point, you 
might refer students to the opening vignette’s 
description of a homesteader moving west, a 
country boy leaving for the city, a young girl leav- 
ing Russia for America. Map 16.3 is also useful 
for conveying that, by 1910, the immigrant popu- 
lation was spread across the country (with the 
exception of the South), not just concentrated in 
the Northeast. 


2. The “Melting Pot” of America Has Always 
Welcomed New Arrivals 


Students may be surprised to discover the levels 
of prejudice and hostility that native-born Ameri- 
cans (wary of religious and cultural differences) 
exhibited toward the new immigrants who ar- 
rived in the United States at the turn of the cen- 
tury. One of the most successful nativist groups, 
the American Protective Association, advocated 
the restriction of immigration, stringent natural- 
ization requirements, barriers to the employment 
of aliens or Catholics, and the teaching of the 
“American” language in public schools. You can 
make the point that not only did such paranoid 
fringe groups as the APA promote restrictive poli- 
cies but also many of America’s leading citizens 
were in the vanguard of those urging limits on 
immigration. In 1891, for example, Massachusetts 
senator Henry Cabot Lodge proposed that illiter- 
ates be barred from immigrating to the United 
States. Although Presidents Cleveland, Taft, and 
Wilson vetoed bills with this particular restriction, 
Congress overrode Wilson’s last veto in 1917. 
Congress handed nativists other victories, usu- 
ally without contest. In 1882, Congress responded 
to strong anti-Chinese sentiment by closing off the 
United States to Chinese laborers for ten years. In 
that same year, Congress prohibited the immigra- 
tion of people with criminal records or signs of 
mental instability. Responding to the demands of 
organized labor, Congress barred contract work- 
ers in 1885. People with communicable diseases 
and polygamists were barred in 1891; in 1903, 
Congress excluded prostitutes, anarchists, and 


epileptics; and in 1907, the mentally retarded were 
prohibited from immigrating to the United States. 


3. The Civil War and Reconstruction Put an 
End to Oppression of and Discrimination 
against Blacks 


Students don’t always grasp that although Ameri- 
can slavery ended with the Civil War, blacks con- 
tinued to suffer from oppression and discrimina- 
tion, especially in the South. You can make them 
aware of the extent to which Southern Democrats, 
backed by the U.S. Supreme Court, ensured legal 
and extralegal discrimination against African 
Americans in the South after Reconstruction. Even 
before the Supreme Court handed down its land- 
mark decision in Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896, it had 
ruled to uphold segregation. In the civil rights 
cases of 1883, the Court invalidated the 1875 Civil 
Rights Act of Congress, which had guaranteed all 
persons, regardless of race, the right to use pub- 
lic facilities. When a number of African Ameri- 
cans charged that they were being denied these 
rights, the Court narrowly interpreted the law, 
declaring that such places as hotels, railroads, and 
theaters were not “public” institutions because 
they were owned by individuals. In other words, 
according to the Court, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment protected citizens from violations of their 
civil rights by states only; it did not protect them 
from violations by private individuals. Plessy v. 
Ferguson revalidated legal segregation by institut- 
ing the “separate but equal” clause. 

In 1898, the Supreme Court affirmed disfran- 
chising devices, such as poll taxes and literacy 
tests, used in southern states against African 
Americans. Mississippi v. Williams states that as 
long as race was not a specified criterion for dis- 
franchisement, the Fifteenth Amendment was not 
violated. Extralegal methods of discrimination in- 
cluded violence more often than not. Between 
1889 and 1909, over seventeen hundred African 
Americans were lynched by angry whites. Sexual 
explanations often masked economic motives. 
Between 1880 and 1889, for example, over 60 per- 
cent of those lynched in the state of Georgia were 
accused of committing sexual offenses against 
white women. Finally, to return to the chapter’s 
main theme, make the point that blacks seeking 
to escape the South and hopeful of finding new 
opportunities in northern cities were yet another 
component of the great mid- to late-nineteenth- 
century movement of peoples. 
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Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


When discussing the Indian wars of the late nine- 
teenth century, you may find it useful to have your 
students read Our Hearts Fell to the Ground: Plains 
Indian Views of How the West Was Lost, edited by 
Colin Calloway. Jacob Riis’s How the Other Half 
Lives, edited by David Leviatin, offers students 
an account of immigration into America’s cities 
and will prove useful when discussing racial, eth- 
nic, and religious stereotypes. Plunkitt of Tammany 
Hall, by William L. Riordon, edited by Terrence J. 
McDonald, gives a lively account of one of the 
most infamous political bosses and should spark 
interesting class discussion. You might also use 
Plessy v. Ferguson: A Brief History with Documents, 
edited by Brook Thomas, to discuss “Jim Crow” 
justice, as mentioned under Classroom Activities. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


PBS Video offers a number of good documenta- 
ries on the American West. “Ghost Dance,” from 
the series The West, depicts the Oklahoma land 
rush, the influx of immigrants into western min- 
ing communities, and Native American resistance 
to white encroachment on tribal land. Two other 
episodes from that series also work well in the 
classroom: “Fight No More Forever,” which de- 
tails the lives of those who stood in the way of 
America’s westward expansion (Sitting Bull of the 
Lakota, Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce, and 
Brigham Young of the Mormons) and “Geogra- 
phy of Hope,” which covers the efforts of Con- 
gress and the reformers to “Americanize” Indi- 
ans. Geronimo and the Apache Resistance and Last 
Stand at Little Big Horn offer more detailed dis- 
cussions of Native American resistance. When 
discussing the section of the text entitled “The 
West of the Imagination,” consider showing “ Wil- 
derness and the West,” part of PBS’s American 
Vision series. Journey to America, also distributed 
by PBS, gives a good overview of the “new immi- 
grants” who came to the United States during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. For 
a more detailed discussion of immigration and 
urbanization, consider showing The Forward: 
From Immigrants to Americans, distributed by Di- 


rect Cinema Limited; this film documents one of 
the most influential and successful Yiddish- 
language daily newspapers in the United States, 
the Forward. When discussing the changes to the 
urban landscape during the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, consider showing Brooklyn Bridge, distrib- 
uted by Direct Cinema Limited; this documentary 
chronicles the struggles to build the bridge and 
its transformation into a symbol of American 
strength and ingenuity. 


Historical Contingencies 


Have your students consider possible courses for 
the American West had the South won the Civil 
War. Would the North have had the resources to 
station troops in the American West? Would the 
North have pursued its expansionist policies in 
the trans-Mississippi West? What would the im- 
plications of Confederate victory have been for 
the Southwest? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students debate the validity of Homer 
Plessy’s contention that legislation can be an ef- 
fective tool to combat racial prejudice. Do your 
students agree? Or do they side with Justice Henry 
Billings Brown, who argued that social equality 
cannot be mandated, but rather must be based on 
“natural affinities”? Here you might want to use 
Plessy v. Ferguson: A Brief History with Documents, 
edited by Brook Thomas, from the Bedford Series 
in History and Culture. 


Using the Internet 


The University of California, Riverside, has made 
available online a photographic collection of Ellis 
Island, 1900-1920. Direct students to <http:// 
cmp1.ucr.edu/exhibitions/immigration_id. html>. 

The Crossroads Project in American Studies 
at the University of Virginia has created a virtual 
tour of the Columbian exposition. Direct students 
to <http://xroads.virginia.edu/~MA96/WCE/ 
title. html>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Which of the following groups competing for 
western land in the mid- to late nineteenth 
century gobbled up the most territory? 

speculators 

homesteaders 

railroad entrepreneurs 

sharecroppers 


eet 
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2. The dominant industry in the New South was 
a. iron. 

b. tobacco. 

c. cotton. 

d. mining and lumber. 


3. Which of the following statements does not 
characterize American farming in the second 
half of the nineteenth century? 

increased mechanization 

increased agricultural specialization 
increased dependency on the world market 
increased stature and prominence in 
American popular culture 


anop 


. Which of the following statements is gener- 
ally true of the American West during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century? 

a. The West remained unaffected by the eth- 
nic and religious tensions that plagued the 
East. 

b. The West was linked inextricably to the 
urban East by capital investment and by 
iron rails that carried western goods to 
world markets. 

c. Western industries, such as cattle and 
ranching, remained free from the 
corporatization process that came to domi- 
nate farming in the East. 

d. The American West was a remarkably 
peaceful place in which violent episodes 
between competing factions rarely 
erupted. 


. Adherents to the Ghost Dance religion 

a. shunned all elements of Christianity. 

b. preached unification and assimilation with 
the whites. 

c. believed that Indian warriors who had 
been slain in battle would return to earth. 

d. aroused sympathy from agents of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 


. The death knell for Indian resistance to white 
encroachment on government-protected 
hunting and burial grounds sounded at 

a. Wounded Knee. 

b. Sand Creek. 

c. Custer’s Last Stand. 

d. the Bozeman Trail. 


. According to the Historical Question feature, 

scalping 

a. was a custom first practiced among Euro- 
peans, who then passed it along to Indi- 
ans when they colonized North America. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


b. originated in America and was practiced 
by Native Americans. 

c. was a myth perpetuated by Anglos spread- 
ing propaganda about Indian “savagery.” 

d. was a Native American practice that origi- 
nated with the Aztecs. 


Which of the following factors does not help 

account for the new wave of immigration into 

American cities at the turn of the twentieth 

century? 

a. deteriorating economic and political con- 
ditions in Western Europe 

b. religious persecution of Jews in Eastern 
Europe 

c. the desire of many Russians to avoid con- 
scription into the Russian army 

d. the need of American industries for cheap, 
unskilled labor 


. The rise of the big city in the late nineteenth 


century engendered all of the following, ex- 

cept 

a. social, racial, and ethnic segregation. 

b. the demise of central business districts. 

c. the development of the political machine 
and big-city bosses. 

d. anew urban landscape, crowded with sky- 
scrapers, parks, and new forms of mass 
transit. 


The 1896 Supreme Court decision Plessy v. 

Ferguson 

a. affirmed the use of literacy tests and poll 
taxes in order to restrict the franchise. 

b. upheld the legality of immigration quotas. 

c. required Native Americans to renounce 
claims to tribal lands in order to become 
USS. citizens. 

d. upheld the legality of segregated facilities 
under the doctrine of “separate but equal.” 


Jacob Riis’s 1890 best-seller How the Other Half 

Lives 

a. sympathetically portrayed the conditions 
of African Americans under Jim Crow. 

b. exposed the lavish lifestyles of New York’s 
richest families. 

c. gave an oversimplified account of the lives 
of New York’s working class. 

d. alerted the American public to the atroci- 
ties committed against Native Americans 
in the West by the federal government. 


In Document 16.4 in the documents reader, 
Michael Gold’s father 
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a. immigrates to America to escape having 
to serve in the Russian army. 

b. comes to New York City and after many 
trials makes a fortune in the corset busi- 
ness. 

c. realizes after a month in the United States 
that the American dream was a big lie and 
returns to Romania. 

d. comes to the United States, experiences 
some advances and setbacks, and ulti- 
mately becomes a house painter. 


13. Identify the correct sequence of historical fig- 

ures and events. 

a. Plessy v. Ferguson, massacre at Wounded 
Knee, Brooklyn Bridge, Dawes Act 

b. Custer’s Last Stand, Homestead Act, How 
the Other Half Lives, Chicago fire 

c. Custer’s Last Stand, Chinese Exclusion 
Act, massacre at Wounded Knee, 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago 

d. Oklahoma land rush, Homestead Act, 
Brooklyn Bridge, Chicago fire 


PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


James R. Barrett, “Americanization from the Bottom 
Up: Immigration and the Remaking of the Work- 
ing Class in the United States, 1880-1930,” Journal 
of American History 79, no. 3 (1992): 996-1020. 

Daniel Czitrom, “Underworlds and Underdogs: Big 
Tim Sullivan and Metropolitan Politics in New 
York, 1889-1913,” Journal of American History 78, 
no. 2 (1991): 536-58. 

Glenda Riley, “Women on the Great Plains: Recent De- 
velopments in Research,” Great Plains Quarterly 5, 
no. 2 (1985): 81-92. 

Charles R. Wilson, “Racial Reservations: Indians and 
Blacks in American Magazines, 1865-1900,” Jour- 
nal of Popular Culture (1976): 70-80. 

Gavin Wright, “The Strange Career of the New South- 
ern Economic History,” Reviews in American His- 
tory 10 (1982): 164-80. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-c, 
2-b, 3-d, 4-b, 5-c, 6-a, 7-b, 8-a, 9-b, 10-d, 11-c, 12-d, 13-c 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 
IN THE GILDED AGE 


1870-1895 


6 re Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. In what ways were old industries transformed in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, and what new industries were born? 


A. 


B. 


D. 


Why are the railroads considered America’s first big business? What 
factors contributed to the growth of the railroad industry? 

How did the growth of the railroad industry contribute to the growth 
of the steel industry? How did Andrew Carnegie capitalize on the steel 
manufacturing process? What is vertical integration? 


. How did John D. Rockefeller come to dominate the oil-refining indus- 


try, and in what ways did he move to consolidate his enterprises? What 
are trusts, and how do they differ from pools? How do holding compa- 


_nies differ from trusts? 


In what ways did electricity and the telephone transform American 
industry? 


II. What factors engendered the move from competition among American 
businesses to consolidation? 


A. 


B. 


c 


Who was J. P. Morgan, and what is finance capitalism? How did Mor- 
gan move into the steel industry? What is an oligopoly? 

Who advocated social Darwinism in the United States, and how did 
the philosophy differ from Andrew Carnegie’s “Gospel of Wealth”? 
How did social Darwinism provide a rationale for corporate consoli- 
dation, the growing disparity between rich and poor, and Jim Crow 
segregation? 

In what ways did the Supreme Court uphold laissez-faire economics? 


III. What role did party politics play at the national level? 


A. 


In the late nineteenth century, what role did party politics play in Ameri- 
can culture? In what ways did party politics reflect sectional, religious, 
and ethnic divisions in the United States? 


. Why were the parties tainted by allegations of corruption? Who were 


the Stalwarts, Half-Breeds, and Mugwumps, and what role did they 
play in party politics? 


. How did the assassination of President James A. Garfield in 1881 prompt 


national civil service reform? 


. What issues shaped the presidential election of 1884? Why have some 


historians referred to the election as a “political circus”? 
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IV. What economic issues defined the Gilded 
Age, and how did those issues lead to a party 
realignment in the 1890s? 

A. What controversies surrounded the tariff 
in the late nineteenth century? What 
groups favored the tariff? What groups 
opposed it? How did the tariff influence 
party politics? 

B. What role did the federal government play 
in the protection and limitation of trusts? 
What industries were most affected by the 
government's action? What role did the 
Supreme Court play in regard to trusts? 

C. What was the fight for free silver? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
New Industries, New Management 


This lecture discusses how American industry 
expanded at a phenomenal rate in the decades 
following the Civil War. First, start by suggesting 
to students that a number of factors — among 
them abundant sources of raw materials and en- 
ergy, a seemingly endless supply of cheap labor, 
Americans’ ingenuity, and the growth of the rail- 
road — contributed to this expansion. Second, 
point out that new industries — steel, oil refin- 
ing, electric power, and the telephone and tele- 
graph — required new forms of management and 
organization. Here you will want to mention that 
entrepreneurs such as Jay Gould, Andrew 
Carnegie, and John D. Rockefeller sought secu- 
rity for their newly formed corporations. No 
longer satisfied with the traditional guarantees 
afforded to corporations, these men devised new 
methods of organization in order to shore up their 
power and dominance in their respective indus- 
tries. Both informal agreements such as pools and 
the more formal arrangements of trusts and hold- 
ing companies allowed them to gobble up their 
competition and institute instead certain forms of 
central control. 

Be sure to explain that these tycoons received 
support from J. P. Morgan, a leading financier of 
the late nineteenth century, and from the Supreme 
Court, which in a series of cases strengthened the 
movement toward corporate consolidation by 


striking down any federal or state regulation of 
industry. Introduce students to a popular view of 
business tycoons by showing them the cartoon of 
Jay Gould as a pirate on page 621 and the Puck 
political cartoon depicting Jay Gould and others 
on page 643. Also have them discuss the attacks 
levied against Standard Oil by Henry Demarest 
Lloyd and Ida M. Tarbell, excerpted in the Docu- 
menting the American Promise feature. Finally, you 
will want to mention that both social Darwinism, 
promoted by Yale professor William Graham 
Sumner, and Andrew Carnegie’s “Gospel of 
Wealth” served to bolster corporate consolidation, 
prevent regulation, and justify the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of America’s elite. To dem- 
onstrate your point, direct students’ attention to 
Figure 17.2, which depicts the “merger mania” of 
the 1890s. You may wish to close with a discus- 
sion of Carnegie’s “Gospel of Wealth” and 
Sumner’s What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, 
both excerpted in the documents reader (Docu- 
ments 17.3 and 17.2, respectively). 


LECTURE 2 


Party Politics in the Late 
Nineteenth Century 


In this lecture, convey to students that party poli- 
tics held a fascination for most Americans in the 
decades following the Civil War. Remind your 
students that if the presidents themselves seemed 
dull, the hoopla that surrounded their elections 
to the White House captivated the electorate. Al- 
legations of scandal and corruption pervaded 
politics, but voter participation during this period 
was at an all-time high. Students should under- 
stand that most Americans had grown resigned 
to the degree to which their politicians were in- 
volved in scandal and graft, and certainly the cor- 
ruption and party factionalism that characterized 
the Grant administration continued in the follow- 
ing decades. Discuss the allegations of scandal 
that tainted the presidential administrations of the 
late nineteenth century. Suggest that although 
President Rutherford B. Hayes continued to use 
the spoils system in handing out government 
posts, rewarding members of the Republican 
Party, the party bosses were never satisfied with 
Hayes’s dispensation of federal perks and made 
it impossible for Hayes to seek reelection in 1880. 

Note that the assassination of President James 
A. Garfield in 1881 by a deranged man claiming 
affiliation with a rival Republican faction dramati- 
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cally demonstrated the need for an overhaul of 
the civil service system. The Pendleton Act, signed 
into law by President Chester A. Arthur in 1883, 
provided sucha reform. Remind students that the 
Democrats were no more immune from the taint 
of scandal than their rivals were. Highlight the 
election of 1884, during which the Democratic 
presidential candidate Grover Cleveland had to 
own up to the fact that he had sired an illegiti- 
mate child, although, as the textbook notes, the 
paternity of the child was never proved. Here you 
may wish to draw your students’ attention to the 
anti-Cleveland poster on page 641. Cleveland’s 
opponent, James G. Blaine, had been associated 
with shady bond dealings, however. In the end, 
Blaine’s association with a mud-slinging preacher 
who linked the Democratic Party to alcoholism, 
the Pope, and secession irreparably damaged his 
bid for the presidency. 


LECTURE 3 
Free Silver versus the Gold Bugs 


This lecture demonstrates that the most divisive 
political issue of the second half of the nineteenth 
century involved the nation’s currency. Start by 
pointing out that, at first, the debate centered on 
paper currency. Remind students that in order to 
fund the Civil War, the federal government had 
printed greenbacks, which were not backed by 
hard money (gold and silver) and therefore con- 
tributed to inflation. Here you will need to ex- 
plain the rationale of both those who supported 
and those who opposed the expansion of the 
money supply. Supporters of cheap money (debt- 
ors from the West and the South) formed the 
Greenback Labor Party in the 1870s, arguing that 
the nation needed an expanding monetary sys- 
tem to keep pace with the nation’s growing popu- 
lation and commercial expansion. Creditors, 
mostly from the Northeast, opposed an expand- 
ing monetary system because it allowed debtors 
to pay back their loans with devalued currency. 
In 1879, the federal government supported the 
creditors by tying the nation’s currency to the gold 
reserves, which made money tighter. Although 
the Greenback Labor Party’s coalition fell apart 
after the election of 1880, the issue of currency 
reform remained on the forefront of national poli- 
tics. 

At this point, underscore that free silver, and 
not greenbacks, became the rallying cry of those 
who advocated an expanding monetary system. 


Take your students back to Chapter 16 and remind 
them that the silver bonanza in western mines in 
the 1860s and 1870s led to a flood of silver on the 
market, which drove down the price of silver rela- 
tive to gold. Debtors (and those in the mining in- 
dustry) thus saw silver as the answer to a tight- 
ening money supply. In 1873, however, a 
lame-duck Republican Congress struck a blow to 
silver advocates by demonetizing the metal, 
thereby limiting even further the money in circu- 
lation. A Democratic Congress sought to appease 
silver advocates by passing the Bland-Allison Act 
in 1878, which required the government to buy 
silver and issue silver certificates, and the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act in 1890, which in- 
creased the amount of silver the government must 
buy. Neither of these two acts eased the economic 
plight of debtors, who soon demanded the “free 
and unlimited coinage of silver.” President Grover 
Cleveland, a gold-bug Democrat who solidly 
backed the gold standard, refused to yield on the 
issue and, even more egregious to some, forced 
the Congress to repeal the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act in 1893. Preview Chapter 19 by ending 
your lecture with the suggestion that the currency 
debate would assume even greater volatility in 
the 1890s as agrarian discontent, labor unrest, and 
unemployment all increased dramatically. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Agrarian Discontent 


Many students have a tough time understanding 
the rise in agrarian discontent during the late nine- 
teenth century that gave rise to the Granger move- 
ment, and culminated in the People’s Party. Be- 
cause of overproduction, the growth of new farms 
under cultivation, and increasing competition 
from the world market, American farmers had 
been suffering from a decline in commodity prices 
since the end of the Civil War. Moreover, railroads 
and middlemen who handled produce often 
cheated farmers by charging high transportation 
and storage rates while offering rebates to high- 
volume industrial traffickers like John D. 
Rockefeller. High tariff rates also placed the 
American farmer at a disadvantage because they 
protected manufactured goods (pricing them out 
of reach for the average farmer) but failed to pro- 
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tect agricultural products. Finally, farmers were 
chronically in debt either because of high mort- 
gages or the crop lien system, and their debt in- 
creased with falling commodity prices. Frustrated 
with Congress, which refused to listen to their 
demands on currency reform, farmers began or- 
ganizing, recognizing that only demonstrations 
of power and solidarity would bring about social 
and economic change. 


2. The Gilded Age Presidents Were All Party 
Tools Who Didn’t Think or Act 
Independently 


Many students may be familiar with the faction- 
alism and corruption that characterized politics 
in the late nineteenth century. They may there- 
fore fail to appreciate the efforts made by some 
politicians to act independently. The assassination 
of James A. Garfield catapulted Chester A. Arthur, 
an entrenched member of the Stalwart faction, to 
the presidency. Almost immediately, however, he 
distanced himself from Roscoe Conkling’s gang 
by prosecuting his old cronies for receiving kick- 
backs on contracts for postal routes. He later ve- 
toed a pork-barrel measure that surely would 
have benefited many Republicans in Congress. He 
also vetoed the Chinese Exclusion Act (see ch. 16) 
because he believed it violated the Burlingame 
Treaty of 1868. Finally, Arthur aligned himself 
with the reform minority by signing the Pendleton 
Civil Service Reform Act in an effort to end 
cronyism in national politics and by appointing a 
commission to study tariff rates. His actions as 
president so angered leaders of the Republican 
Party that they refused to nominate him in the 
1884 election, choosing instead the more predict- 
able, and entrenched, James G. Blaine of Maine. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


When discussing J. D. Rockefeller and the rise of 
Standard Oil, consider assigning Muckraking: 
Three Landmark Articles, edited by Ellen F. 
Fitzpatrick. This book includes journalist Ida M. 
Tarbell’s critical attack on Standard Oil, “The Oil 
War of 1872,” which appeared in McClure’s Maga- 
zine in January 1903. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


The rise of Andrew Carnegie and the develop- 
ment of the modern steel industry are detailed in 
the PBS documentary The Richest Man in the World: 
Andrew Carnegie. Segments from The Telephone, 
Edison's Miracle of Light, and The Iron Road, all by 
PBS, are also useful in the classroom. To supple- 
ment the material in the text, consider showing 
Mr. Sears’ Catalogue, which details the growth of 
the mail-order business in late-nineteenth-century 
America, and “The Gilded Age,” part of the Ameri- 
can Vision series, which looks at artistic move- 
ments in Gilded Age America. 


Historical Contingencies 


Have your class consider the possible course of 
American development had the railroads not been 
invented. Although the question is a bit hack- 
neyed, it should get students thinking about the 
importance of the railroad to the modern Ameri- 
can infrastructure. Could industry have devel- 
oped the way it did without railroads to move 
people, goods, and information quickly, cheaply 
(at least for the leading industrialists), and effi- 
ciently? What other industries grew alongside the 
railroad industry? 


Classroom Activities 


You might end your lecture on nineteenth- 
century politics by asking students to compare the 
late-nineteenth-century political scene with that 
of today. Why was voter turnout so much higher 
then, and why is our electorate seemingly so much 
more apathetic today? How do the scandals of the 
late nineteenth century compare with those of the 
late twentieth century? What role did “private 
morality,” then and today, play in electoral poli- 
tics? What role should it play? Ask students what 
has changed and what has remained the same. 


Using the Internet 


The University of Virginia’s Crossroads Project 
makes available online a series of Gilded Age po- 
litical cartoons. Direct your students to the “Mug- 
wumps and the Masses: Political Cartoons of the 
Gilded Age Politics” homepage at <http:// 
xroads.virginia.edu/~MA96/PUCK/home.htmI>. 

Students can chart the growth of the railroad 
industry by viewing a series of railroad maps 
made available online by the Library of 
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Congress’s American Memory project. Direct stu- 
dents to <http://memory.loc.gov/ammem/ 
gmdhtml/rrhtml/rrhome.html>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. 


GQ 


Contemporary critics lambasted President 
Grover Cleveland’s action to save the nation’s 
gold reserves in 1895 because it 

a. unduly taxed the working class. 

b. allegedly allowed financier J. P. Morgan to 
reap an $8.9 million profit from the 
nation’s economic woes and gave unpre- 
cedented power to one of the country’s 
corporate titans. 

c. took the nation off the gold standard. 

d. favored debtors over creditors. 


. An 1889 New Jersey law that allowed corpo- 


rations chartered in the state to hold stock in 
out-of-state ventures facilitated the growth of 
a. pools. 

b. trusts. 

c. holding companies. 

d. sole proprietorships. 


. America’s first “big business” was the 


a. railroad industry. 

b. steel industry. 

c. oil refining industry. 
d. meatpacking industry. 


. In the “Gospel of Wealth,” Andrew Carnegie 


a. argued that the Bible provided justifica- 
tion for the country’s wealth being held 
by a few. 

b. argued the merits of welfare capitalism. 

c. offered a strong critique of laissez-faire 
economics. 

d. defended the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of America’s leading industri- 
alists, declaring that the wealthy knew 
how to use their riches for the public good. 


. In a series of cases that affected American 


corporations during the 1880s and 1890s, the 

Supreme Court moved to 

. uphold antitrust legislation. 

. strengthen railroad regulation. 

. champion labor unions. 

. extend the protections guaranteed under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to corpora- 
tions. 


aAanowo 


6. 


10. 


11. 


The Puck cartoon of railroad tycoons (on p. 

643) illustrates 

a. the fear and respect with which much of 
the country viewed the powerful railroad 
barons. 

b. concern about the power these men 
wielded and how their activities might af- 
fect the country. 

c. that the political cartoonists in the Gilded 
Age took care to be both subtle and tactful 
when caricaturing powerful men. 

d. that those who built the railroads worked 
together effectively to ensure that the lines 
meshed well and that the whole system 
ran on time. 


. The faction of the Republican Party that de- 


fied party leaders and defected for the Demo- 
cratic candidate in the 1884 presidential elec- 
tion was the 

a. Mugwumps. 

b. Stalwarts. 

c. Half-Breeds. 

d. Bloody-Shirts. 


. The Republican Party seized on the tariff is- 


sue in the 1880s, seeking to unite all of the 
following constituencies except 

a. industrialists. 

b. labor. 

c. western producers of raw materials. 

d. southern farmers. 


. The Supreme Court case that severely ham- 


pered the 1890 Sherman Antitrust Act’s abil- 

ity to “bust trusts” by distinguishing manu- 

facturing from trade was 

a. Munn v. Illinois. 

b. Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railroad v. Illinois. 

c. E. C. Knight v. American Sugar Refining 
Company. 

d. Muller v. Oregon. 


The Crime of 1873 refers to 

a. the demonetization of silver. 

b. the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
c. the demonetization of gold. 

d. the return to a bimetallic system. 


Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner 
coined what phrase to describe late- 
nineteenth-century America? 

a. The Age of Welfare Capitalism 

b. The Era of Good Feelings 

c. The Age of Discontent 

d. The Gilded Age 
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12. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. President Garfield assassinated, first trans- 
continental railroad, Carnegie’s “Gospel of 
Wealth,” Sherman Antitrust Act 

b. first transcontinental railroad, President 
Garfield assassinated, Pendleton Act, 
Carnegie’s “Gospel of Wealth” 

c. Standard Oil invents the trust, Edison in- 
vents the lightbulb, Munn v. Illinois, 
McKinley Tariff passed 

d. Munn v. Illinois, Pendleton Act, Sherman 
Antitrust Act, first transcontinental rail- 
road 


PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


G. Blodgett, “The Political Leadership of Grover Cleve- 
land,” South Atlantic Quarterly 82, no, 3 (1983): 288— 
99: 

R. Garson, “Social Darwinism and the Liberal Tradi- 
tion: The Case of William Graham Sumner,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly 80, no. 1 (1981): 61-76. 

A. Munslow, “Andrew Carnegie and the Discourse of 
Cultural Hegemony,” Journal of American Studies 
22, no. 2 (1988): 213-24. 

Michael O'Malley, “Specie and Species: Race and the 
Money Question in Nineteenth-Century America,” 
American Historical Review 99, no. 2 (1994): 369-95. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-b, 
2-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-d, 6-b, 7-a, 8-d, 9-c, 10-a, 11-d, 12-b 


AMERICA THROUGH THE 
EYES OF THE WORKERS 


1870-1890 


One Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. Who were America’s new industrial workers? 


Il. 


Il. 


A. 


B. 


Cc 


a4 


What was the rural periphery, and what factors encouraged workers to 
leave it in favor of the industrialized core? 

How did ethnic rivalry and racism serve to divide skilled from un- 
skilled workers and thus discriminate against “nonwhite” workers? 
What were the similarities and differences in the lives and working 
conditions of different groups of American workers? 

What was the family economy, and how did women and children con- 
tribute to it? How did race and ethnicity influence the types of work 
performed by women and children? 


Who were the new managers and white-collar workers? 


A. 


B. 
oe 


What was the new managerial class, and what conditions accounted 
for its emergence? 

How did women’s opportunities for employment expand in the 1880s? 
In what ways does the department store afford a good setting in which 
to examine the working life of the new white-collar class? 


How did the growth of industrial capitalism transform home and family 
life during the late nineteenth century? What factors characterized the home 
lives and leisure activities of American workers? 


A. 


B. 


What was the “cult of domesticity,” and how did it affect household 
organization? This cult purveyed a certain image of womanhood — to 
whom did this image apply? To whom did it not apply? How did the 
cult of domesticity engender changes in hiring patterns of household 
help? Under what conditions did domestic servants labor? 

What were mill towns and company towns, and in what ways do they 
demonstrate the effect of industrial capitalism on traditional patterns 
of work and home life? 

In what leisure activities did the working class participate? What were 
the “cheap amusements” that attracted working-class patrons? 


What factors contributed to the rise of the labor movement in late- 
nineteenth-century America? 


A. 


What was the significance of the Great Railroad Strike of 1877? What 
lessons did workers learn from the strike? 
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B. What were the Knights of Labor and the 
American Federation of Labor? How were 
their visions of American labor similar, 
and how were they different? How did 
their goals for the labor movement differ? 

C. What was the Haymarket affair, and what 
role did radicalism play in the outcome? 
What was the significance of the riot? 

V. What role did utopian visions for a better life 
play in American culture? 

A. Who was Henry George, and what was the 
single tax? 

B. Who was Edward Bellamy, and how in- 
fluential was his work Looking Backward? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
Lives of the Workers 


This lecture introduces students to the lives of the 
working class in the late nineteenth century. Ac- 
cording to Chapter 16, new patterns of immigra- 
tion profoundly affected the workplace. Ethnic di- 
versity and racial prejudice often pitted skilled 
workers (who often came from northern Europe) 
against the unskilled (many from southern and 
eastern Europe). The increased mechanization of 
the workplace served to displace skilled workers 
in favor of lower-paid, unskilled workers, exacer- 
bating tensions. Here, refer students to Document 
18.3, “Labor Contractors and Italian Immigrants,” 
in the documents reader. Racial prejudice, which 
took its most blatant form in the treatment of Afri- 
can Americans and Asians, also fostered a social 
construction of “whiteness,” which allowed north- 
ern Europeans to view eastern and southern Euro- 
peans as racially inferior. Poverty, however, was a 
common denominator for many working-class 
families, regardless of national origin. 

At this point, you may wish to discuss the 
testimony of the textile worker before the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Relations between Capital 
and Labor (Document 18.1 in the documents 
reader). Ask students to speculate on what op- 
tions were available to this man. What kind of 
future could he and his family look forward to? 
Then make the general point that the inability of 
the male wage-earner to support his family led 
women and children to take low-paying and 


sometimes hazardous jobs in order to contribute 
to the family wage. Next, explain that although 
many workers shared the experience of poverty, 
working conditions varied considerably. Draw 
students’ attention to the photos of the Chinese 
railroad workers on page 657 and the “breaker 
boys” on page 661. Have them read the domestic 
servants’ descriptions of their experiences in 
Document 18.2 in the documents reader. These 
images and documents — along with the 
chapter’s vignettes on the lives of the common 
laborer, the skilled worker, the factory operative, 
the sweatshop garment worker, and the miner — 
speak to the diversity of workers and workplaces. 


LECTURE 2 
The New Managerial Class 


This lecture demonstrates how rapid industrializa- 
tion and corporate consolidation promoted the 
growth of a new managerial class —a cadre of 
workers who stood between the owners of a cor- 
poration and its workers on the shop floor. This 
new class was often engaged in sales, clerical, or 
service-related work and bespoke a transition from 
manufacturing to service industries. The new 
managerial class drew its ranks primarily from the 
white middle class. It was possible for a skilled 
worker to rise to the position of technical execu- 
tive in the age before professional engineering and 
business schools trained such workers. As busi- 
nesses became larger, the greater volume of corre- 
spondence and the need for more elaborate and 
exact records led to the hiring of more office work- 
ers. To demonstrate your point, have students look 
at the photograph of clerical workers on page 663. 
You should mention that office management fre- 
quently turned to women to fill clerical positions 
not only because women generally worked for 
lower wages than men did but also because they 
tended to be better educated than the males avail- 
able to fill these positions. Women also found 
white-collar employment in department stores, the 
new consumer palaces designed to lend magic and 
glamour to everyday items. Be sure to point out 
the photograph of the Marshall Field department 
store on page 664. Although women who worked 
in department stores often considered themselves 
superior to women who worked in factories, their 
working conditions and paychecks often did not 
warrant such feelings. They were subjected to gen- 
der segregation, low wages, and arbitrary disci- 
pline from the floorwalkers. 
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LECTURE 3 
The Labor Movement 


This lecture focuses on how workers sought, by 
collective action, to counteract their loss of con- 
trol in the workplace and the growing anonym- 
ity of corporate capitalism. Begin by mentioning 
that although workers had organized in craft 
unions for decades, the labor movement of the 
late nineteenth century had a different tenor as 
workers acted to better their conditions through 
politics and reform movements and increasingly 
through labor unions. (To convey something of 
labor’s growing self-awareness and sense of em- 
powerment, you might have students read Docu- 
ment 18.4 in the documents reader, in which work- 
ers satirize their bosses.) Next, move on to the 
Great Railroad Strike of 1877, when workers on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad walked off their 
jobs to protest a cut in wages that occurred simul- 
taneously with an increase in dividends paid to 
shareholders. Using Map 18.3, you can show how 
the strike spread across the country and explain 
that it affected numerous industries. The unorga- 
nized and spontaneous strike suffered from a lack 
of leadership and was eventually put down by 
the federal government, but it served as a stimu- 
lus to labor organizing. 

Turn your attention to the Knights of Labor, 
which soon became the dominant voice of labor 
during the 1880s. The Knights, under the leader- 
ship of Terence V. Powderly, advocated a “uni- 
versal brotherhood” of all laborers — from the 
master craftsman to the unskilled worker. The 
Knights also promoted other large-scale reform 
measures such as public ownership of the rail- 
roads and the income tax. Discuss one of the 
Knights’ chief rivals, the American Federation of 
Labor, founded by Samuel Gompers. Unlike the 
Knights, the AFL was an organization of skilled 
craft unions. Gompers scoffed at the broad reform 
goals of the Knights of Labor and promoted in- 
stead short-term, concrete economic goals. 

Discuss next the setback labor unionism faced 
in the wake of the Haymarket affair. After a bomb 
was thrown into the ranks of police who had come 
to Chicago’s Haymarket Square to disperse the 
remnants of a peaceful band of anarchists, public 
opinion came to associate unionism with radical- 
ism. Here, you might direct students’ attention to 
the image of the pamphlet The Chicago Riot 
(p. 675), which offered a decidedly one-sided ac- 
count of the Haymarket affair. In response, 


Gompers refocused the labor movement, using 
strikes and boycotts judiciously so as not to alien- 
ate popular support. You might want to end this 
lecture by discussing the ways in which Ameri- 
can workers sought to act on their vision of the 
promise of America. Ask students to consider 
what workers believed capital, management, and 
the government owed to them. Be sure to draw 
students’ attention to the anthem of the “eight- 
hour movement” on page 674. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Radicalism and American Workers 


In light of the Haymarket affair, students may 
wonder to what degree American workers, espe- 
cially those involved in unions, were influenced 
by radical philosophies. In the United States, as 
in Britain and continental Europe, a number of 
social critics focused on the nature of work in 
modern society. Whatever differences may have 
separated these thinkers (and there were many), 
the critics did agree that capitalism debased work 
by depriving the working class of control over the 
means of production and by reducing economic 
activities to their commercial value. To rid soci- 
ety of what they considered the ills of capitalism, 
radicals advocated giving workers ownership of 
the means of production — tools, factories, mines, 
machines. Radicals did differ on how the capital- 
ist system should be abolished. Some socialists 
optimistically believed that a socialist party in a 
democracy could win a majority and legislate 
capitalism out of existence. Others, such as the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), were not 
quite so sanguine. These radicals argued that only 
violence could abolish capitalism. Eugene V. Debs, 
leader of the American Railway Union, helped 
organize the Socialist Party of America, which had 
a modicum of success in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Socialists, however, were constantly under 
attack from conservatives, who were quick to as- 
sociate all reformers with pernicious revolution- 
aries and anarchists, thus discrediting the move- 
ment. And because the ownership of private 
property was a cherished part of the American 
dream and a carefully guarded principle of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, socialists would make little 
headway in America, even among the workers. 
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2. “Eight Hours for What We Will” 


While students usually know that workers 
fought for improved working conditions and bet- 
ter pay, they are sometimes unaware that one of 
the major goals of the labor movement in the late 
nineteenth century was the eight-hour workday. 
One of the main reasons workers agitated for a 
shorter workday was that they desired more time 
to pursue leisure activities. Because free time is 
something most of us in the early twenty-first 
century take for granted, students may be sur- 
prised to learn that workers in the late nineteenth 
century had to fight for this right. The anthem 
reprinted on page 674 captures the spirit of the 
eight-hour movement: “Eight hours for work, 
eight hours for rest, eight hours for what we 
will!” Ironically, some students may be familiar 
with our current society’s glorification of work- 
ing long hours, as celebrated in corporate cul- 
ture or in popular television dramas that revolve 
around the workplace. Students may not realize 
that their notion of “long hours” is based on the 
assumption that eight hours is the length of a 
normal working day. 

Introduce cultural history by discussing what 
working people did with their time off. Great plea- 
sure palaces, such as Coney Island, Euclid Beach, 
Paragon Park, and Ponce de Leon Park, as well as 
dance halls and baseball fields, dotted the Ameri- 
can urban landscape, all designed to offer the 
American worker respite from the drudgery of the 
workplace. Refer your students to the photograph 
of Coney Island’s official guidebook on page 670 
to give them a sense for what kinds of entertain- 
ment were available. American entrepreneurs had 
commodified leisure activities, capturing the de- 
sires of their willing, paying customers. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward: 2000-1887, 
edited by Daniel H. Borus, and William Dean 
Howells’s A Traveler from Altruria, edited by David 
W. Levy, both provide excellent examples of late- 
nineteenth-century utopian literature in its his- 
torical context. Both offer an entertaining look at 
utopian visions of the future. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


To convey the conditions under which railroad 
workers labored, consider showing The Iron Road, 
produced and distributed by PBS Video. The first 
episode of Ken Burns’s series Baseball chronicles 
the rise of the sport in concomitance to the rise of 
the city. The PBS video Coney Island offers students 
a look at cheap amusements and the commodi- 
fication of entertainment in the late nineteenth 
century. You might also consider showing Jour- 
ney to America, also distributed by PBS Video, 
which documents the wave of “new immigrants” 
who came to America during the late nineteenth 
century. 


Historical Contingencies 


Have students consider what America would look 
like had Henry George’s, Edward Bellamy’s, or 
William Dean Howells’s vision been enacted. 
Which vision seemed most practical? Students 
may be reluctant to discuss utopian fantasies. 
Some might be openly dismissive. Have them 
consider the factors that gave rise to such fanta- 
sies — the conditions needing to be addressed by 
these authors — in conjunction with the solutions 
they proposed. Ask them if America’s capitalist 
economy could have developed along more 
democratic lines than it did. Is the system predi- 
cated on the existence of a few tycoons and masses 
of workers? Remind students, again, that 
America’s path is not set. Options exist. 


Classroom Activities 


Set up a mock negotiation session between own- 
ers, managers, and union workers. Have work- 
ers demand an eight-hour workday, higher wages, 
or improved working conditions. Provide man- 
agers and owners with details on their own prof- 
its and the costs of implementing the workers’ 
demands. At what point do the negotiations break 
down? 


Using the Internet 


The Chicago Historical Society and Northwest- 
ern University have made available an electronic 
archive of materials from the CHS’s extensive 
Haymarket holdings. Tell students to go to 
<http://www.chicagohistory.org/dramas/>. 
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ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. The Great Railroad Strike of 1877 


a. 


was led by socialist Eugene V. Debs. 


_b. was put down instantaneously by federal 


troops, who killed hundreds of workers in 
confrontations across the country. 


. proved the downfall of President Ruther- 


ford B. Hayes, whose inability to handle 
the crisis lost him the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1880. 

underscored the problems caused by rapid 
industrialization and highlighted labor’s 
many legitimate grievances. 


2. Which of the following statements does not 
characterize the new industrial workforce of 
the late nineteenth century? 

a. Industrialists increasingly depended on 


laborers from both the American and the 
global agricultural periphery. 

Ethnic diversity and racial prejudice in- 
creasingly divided skilled workers from 
the unskilled. 

Child labor decreased in response to stiff 
federal and state regulations. 

Women entered the workforce in greater 
numbers than they had in previous de- 
cades. 


3. The corporate consolidation movement of the 
late nineteenth century 
a. spurred the growth of a new rank of 


middle managers, who stood between 
the executives of a company and its 
workers. 

decreased the number of workers in the 
office. 

hampered the opportunity for women to 
enter white-collar jobs. 

prohibited the advancement of skilled 
craftsmen to executive positions. 


4, Which of the following statements is not true 
of the “cult of domesticity”? 


a. 


b. 


Its ideology dictated that a woman’s place 
was in the home. 

Its image of womanhood was appropriate 
for women of the middle and upper classes 
as well as their working-class counter- 
parts. 

Ironically, it created opportunities for cer- 
tain women to pursue club work, reform, 


d. 


and woman suffrage, thereby expanding 
women’s horizons outside of the home. 
It led to a dramatic change in patterns of 
hiring household help in the North. 


5. Which of the following factors did not moti- 
vate George M. Pullman to construct a com- 
pany town for his workers? 


a. 


b. 


He wished to socialize his workforce. 

He wished to curb labor unrest and pre- 
vent unionization. 

He wished to instill company loyalty. 

He wished to provide his workers with the 
opportunity to become home owners. 


6. Industrialization and urbanization dramati- 
cally altered American workers’ free time by 


a. 


b. 


giving rise to the commercialization of 
entertainment. 

reinforcing traditional notions and rituals 
of courtship. 

ending the gender segregation in leisure 
activities during the period after courtship 
and marriage. 


. obliterating the importance of religious, 


familial, and cultural rituals for newly ar- 
rived immigrants. 


7. The Noble and Holy Order of the Knights of 
Labor under the direction of Terence 
Powderly 


a. 
b. 


excluded master craftsmen from its ranks. 
focused exclusively on short-term, con- 
crete goals such as the eight-hour day, 
higher wages, the right to collective bar- 
gaining, and the outlaw of yellow-dog 
contracts. 


. was a major participant in the Great Rail- 


road Strike of 1877. 
embraced a wide spectrum of reforms, in- 
cluding free land, income tax, public own- 
ership of railroads, equal pay for equal 
work performed by women, and the abo- 
lition of child labor. 


8. As a result of the Haymarket bombing 


a. 


b. 


membership in the Knights of Labor sky- 
rocketed. 

many people associated labor unions with 
radicalism. 

the Illinois state legislature banned labor 
unions. 

many major corporations caved in to 
workers’ demands for an eight-hour day. 


9. According to Figure 18.1, “Women and Work, 
1870-1890," 


10 


li. 


a. 


bd. 


% 


less than one million women worked in 
nonagricultural labor in 1870. 

most nonagricultural women workers 
worked in trade and transportation. 


. the most common occupation changed 


from domestic work to industrial work 
and later to office work. 


_ the number of women workers declined 


sharply over the time period. 


According to the Historical Question feature, 
in attempting to measure “success” in late- 
nineteenth-century America, historians have 
come to realize that 


a. 


a 


each immigrant group had its own unique 
definition of success. 

the rich stayed rich, and the poor remained 
poor to middling. 

Jews in New York City fared much better 
than Italians. 

Horatio Alger’s formulaic novels of “rags 
to riches” rang true for most immigrants. 


The consensus among the domestic servants 
that journalist Helen Campbell interviewed 
(Document 18.2 in the documents reader) was 
that 


a. 


a) 


domestic work was preferable to work in 
a tactory or mill, being both safer and more 
relaxing. 


. the mistresses of the household where they 


were employed tended to treat them like 
members of the family, but unwanted ad- 
vances from males in the family were all 
too familiar occurrences. 


. working in someone else’s home full time 


meant that they were almost always on call 
and had very little personal liberty. 


. they disliked working as maids but lacked 


the skills or the inclination to try working 
at other jobs. 


The Promise of Technology feature, “The Nick- 
elodeon,” suggests that 


a. 


the commercial development of the cinema 
and the rise of the first moving-picture 
theaters did not arise until the 1910s. 


. because the nickelodeons offered moving 


images only — and not stories — the in- 
dustry never captured the imagination of 
the public. 
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c. the nickelodeon — and modern cinema — 
developed in America as a popular art 
form, accessible to the masses. 

d. the development of the modern cinema is 
in no way linked to the development and 
growth in popularity of the nickelodeon. 


13. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Great Railroad Strike, Looking Backward, 
Haymarket bombing, Knights of Labor 
founded 

b. Gompers founds Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions, Great Railroad Strike, 
Haymarket bombing, Knights of Labor 
founded 

c. Great Railroad Strike, Pullman builds 
model town, Haymarket bombing, Look- 
ing Backward 

d. Pullman builds model town, first profes- 
sional baseball team, Steeplechase amuse- 
ment park opens on Coney Island, Knights 
of Labor founded 


PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


Leon Fink, “The New Labor History and the Powers 
of Historical Pessimism: Consensus, Hegemony, 
and the Case of the Knights of Labor,” Journal of 
American History 74, no. 1 (1988): 115-36. 

Michael Kazin and Steven J. Ross, “America’s Labor 
Day: The Dilemma of a Workers’ Celebration,” 
Journal of American History 78, no. 4 (1992): 1294— 
323. 

J. Laslett, “Haymarket, Henry George, and the Labor 
Upsurge in Britain and America during the Late 
1880s,” International Labor and Working-Class His- 
tory 29 (1986): 68-82. 

Kathy Peiss, “ ‘Charity Girls’ and City Pleasure: His- 
torical Notes on Working-Class Sexuality, 1880- 
1920,” in Powers of Desire: The Politics of Sexuality, 
eds. Ann Snitow, Christine Stansell, and Sharon 
Thompson (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1983). 

Robert Weir, “Powderly and the Home Club: The 
Knights of Labor Joust among Themselves,” La- 
bor History 34, no. 1 (1993): 84-113. 

R. Jackson Wilson, “Experience and Utopia: The Mak- 
ing of Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward,” Jour- 
nal of American Studies 11, vol. 1 (1977): 45-60. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-d, 
2-c, 3-a, 4-b, 5-d, 6-a, 7-d, 8-b, 9-c, 10-a, 11-c, 12-c, 13-c 


FIGHTING FOR CHANGE 
IN THE TURBULENT 
NINETIES 


1890-1900 


Oitiining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. What types of reform did American women engage in during the last de- 
cade of the nineteenth century? 


ne 


B. 


& 


Who was Frances Willard, and what was the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union? How did this organization differ from earlier organi- 
zations devoted to securing temperance? In what ways did the WCTU 
move beyond its original scope to include a variety of reform issues in 
its agenda? 

Who were the leaders of the woman suffrage movement at the close of 
the century, and what were their strategies? 

Who was Ida B. Wells, and why did she begin an antilynching cam- 
paign? What were her tactics and how successful were her efforts? 


II. What economic and social ills plagued American farmers and laborers at 
the turn of the century? 


A. 


GC; 


What were the Farmers Alliances, and what were their goals? What 
rested at the core of the alliances’ economic program? How successful 
were the alliances? What was the Populist movement? Who were its 
leaders? What were their specific calls to action? 


. What caused workers at Andrew Carnegie’s Homestead, Pennsylva- 


nia, steel plant to go on strike? What were their demands? What was 
the result of the strike? 

Who was Eugene V. Debs? What role did he play in the Pullman strike 
of 1894? What was the result of the strike? 


III. What was the political climate of the depression of 1893? 


A. 


Who was Jacob Coxey, and what was Coxey’s “army”? What plans did 
Coxey propose to alleviate the suffering of the poor and unemployed? 
How did the nation respond to Coxey’s army? 


. What was the People’s Party? What was its platform? What successes 


did it enjoy in securing its agenda? 


. What were the defining issues of the election of 1896? What was the 


atmosphere surrouding the election? What did the election results por- 
tend for the future of American politics? 


zd 
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IV. What motivated American expansionism in 
the late nineteenth century? 

A. What were the twin pillars of American 
foreign policy in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury? How did these pillars advance 
American economic interests overseas? 

B. How did American concerns for both fi- 
nancial gain and religious conversion in- 
fluence American foreign affairs at the turn 
of the century? 

V. What factors contributed to the emergence of 
the United States as a world power? 

A. What were the causes of the Spanish- 
American War, and why was it dubbed a 
“splendid little war”? 

B. What issues surrounded the debate over 
American imperialism? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
Women and Reform 


Women participated in reform movements in the 
late nineteenth century in unprecedented num- 
bers. Although barred from the franchise in most 
states, American women nevertheless sought to 
create new political alliances and effect change 
through new reform organizations. Your lecture 
should cover three main reform movements in 
which women participated: temperance, suffrage, 
and antilynching. 

Begin with one of the most successful of the 
women reformers, Frances Willard. In 1881, she 
became president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union (WCTU), a grassroots organization 
formed in 1874, and dramatically altered the 
course of the temperance movement in the United 
States. She urged WCTU members to agitate for 
social action, rather than relying on prayer, to 
eliminate drunkenness. (Here you might want to 
refer students to the WCTU flyer promoting tem- 
perance, p. 687.) Willard greatly expanded the ac- 
tivities of the WCTU, involving her organiza- 
tion in nontemperance issues such as woman 
suffrage and improving work conditions. 

Woman suffrage was a major reform issue at 
this time, although not as prominent as temper- 
ance. (Be sure to bring Frances Willard’s demand 


for the “home protection ballot” into your discus- 
sion of the suffrage movement.) In 1890, the two 
separate suffrage organizations, the National 
Woman Suffrage Association and the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, merged to form the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association 
(NAWSA), which launched campaigns at the state 
level to gain the vote for women. Ask students to 
what entity the Constitution grants the right to 
determine the qualifications of voters, and then 
have students comment on the effectiveness and 
limitations of the suffragists’ strategy. 

Finally, close your lecture with a discussion 
of Ida B. Wells, an African American who repre- 
sents another type of woman reformer. After hear- 
ing of the lynching of one of her friends in 1892, 
Wells began a vigorous antilynching campaign. 
Wells’s investigations into lynchings uncovered 
the degree to which economic conditions and 
shifting social structures, compounded by white 
southerners’ desire to maintain supremacy, con- 
tributed to the unprecedented frequency of lynch- 
ings. She also debunked the myth that lynchings 
protected white womanhood. Although anachro- 
nistic, Billie Holiday’s recording of “Strange Fruit” 
powerfully captures the horrors of lynching, and 
you might consider playing it for your class. Note 
that although Congress did not meet Wells’s de- 
mands for federal antilynching legislation, her 
activities succeeded in bringing the issue to the 
nation’s attention. Be sure to point out to your 
students the image of Wells’s 1892 pamphlet 
“Southern Horrrors,” on page 689. 

You may wish to end class by having students 
discuss the ways in which these women reform- 
ers called on America to live up to its promises. 
Have students review the last sentence of the Re- 
construction Amendments, for example, and ask 
them how those who demanded woman suffrage 
and antilynching legislation sought to force Con- 
gress to fulfill its obligations. 


LECTURE 2 


Agrarian and Working-Class 
Discontent 


This lecture conveys the degree to which 
Americans flocked to organizations to create new 
political alliances to work for change. You will first 
want to discuss the American farmers who were 
agitating for reform in the 1880s and 1890s. Beset 
by a variety of economic woes, farmers organized 
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in Farmers Alliances throughout the South and 
the Midwest. Draw your students’ attention to the 
first Farmers Alliance flag, page 693, in order to 
demonstrate one of the many ways the various 
regional alliances brought their message to Ameri- 
can farmers. Cover the issues that galvanized the 
Farmers Alliance, such as credit merchants, rail- 
roads, trusts, and the money power. Also point 
out that the alliance considered farmers members 
of the working class and that, in order to broaden 
its base and capture the support of the American 
labor movement, the Southern Farmers Alliance 
supported the Knighis of Labor, calling on its 
members to boycott Jay Gould’s railroad. By the 
late 1880s, the Farmers Alliances had become in- 
creasingly politicized. Farmers tried to establish 
a series of farmers’ cooperatives in order to en- 
hance their buying and selling power, but after 
meeting with stiff opposition from bankers and 
merchants they soon foundered. Note, however, 
that the farmers gained experience in political 
agitation and subsequently drafted a platform of 
demands that included railroad regulation, cur- 
rency reform, and laws against land speculation. 
Discuss the ways in which the alliance movement 
gave rise to the Populist movement and the 
People’s Party. Call attention to the Populists’ 
demands, outlined in the Omaha Platform of 1892 
(Document 19.1 in the documents reader), and the 
photograph of the People’s Party Convention 
delegate’s badge, page 686. 

Moving on, cover the ways in which Ameri- 
can workers continued to agitate for better work- 
ing conditions, better pay, and shorter workdays. 
Two of the most violent disputes between labor 
and capitalists — the Homestead lockout and 
strike of 1892, and the Pullman strike of 1894 — 
raised fundamental questions about the rights of 
workers and the sanctity of private property. Here 
you might have students read the debate between 
Samuel Gompers and N. F. Thompson on labor 
unions (Document 19.3 in the documents reader). 
Be sure to draw your students’ attention to the 
illustration of the attack of the Homestead strik- 
ers on the Pinkerton men, page 696, and the im- 
age of the National Guard in front of the arcade 
building during the Pullman strike, page 698. 

End your lecture with a discussion of depres- 
sion-era politics. Use the story of Coxey’s army 
to suggest the level of desperation felt by the 
nation’s poor and unemployed. Cover the elec- 
tion of 1896, the divisive issue of free silver, the 
debate over fusion, and the demise of the Popu- 


list movement. To have students appreciate the 
legacies of the Populists’ downfall, have them 
read the account of the Wilmington race riot of 
1898 (Document 19.2 in the documents reader). 
You may wish to end your lecture by having stu- 
dents reflect on the ways in which both farmers 
and labor leaders demanded that America live up 
to its promise. The Omaha Platform will be espe- 
cially useful on this score. 


LECTURE 3 
The Quest for Empire 


This lecture stresses that the nation entered the 
twentieth century after a war for expansion, ques- 
tioning the direction in which it was headed. Al- 
though the United States had remained largely 
aloof from the scramble for overseas colonies in 
the late nineteenth century, its leaders were 
acutely aware of the profits to be reaped from glo- 
bal expansion. U.S. foreign policy rested on the 
twin pillars of the Monroe Doctrine, asserting the 
unfettered U.S. control of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the Open Door policy in Asia, which 
granted the United States access to markets in that 
region. (Here you might ask students to examine 
and analyze the “Open Door” cartoon, p. 705.) The 
desire for new markets for U.S. products influ- 
enced U.S. policy abroad, as did missionary zeal, 
patriotism, and jingoism. 

Next, describe to your students the events of 
the Spanish-American War and the rise of the 
United States as a world power after its defeat of 
Spain in the “splendid little war.” (Map 19.3 al- 
lows you to explain the Spanish-American War 
in some detail.) Americans were initially outraged 
at the brutality with which the Spanish colonial 
government treated Cubans who had been fight- 
ing for their independence since 1895, and Ameri- 
cans’ moral indignation grew as journalists sen- 
sationalized the plight of the Cuban 
revolutionaries. The sinking of the Maine off the 
coast of Cuba served to intensify Americans’ an- 
tipathy toward the Spanish. You will want to have 
students discuss the Historical Question feature 
“What Sank the Maine?” Make it clear that finan- 
cial interests also motivated the United States to 
enter the fray. American business had millions of 
dollars invested in Cuban sugar plantations. Skir- 
mishes between the Cuban revolutionaries and 
the Spanish nearly halted trade, and that was bad 
for U.S. business. 
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Also note that the United States wanted easier 
access to Asian markets, and a defeated Spain 
would likely yield control of not only Puerto Rico, 
but also Guam and the Philippine Islands. With 
U.S. aid, the Cubans finally secured their inde- 
pendence from Spain, but the Platt Amendment 
to the peace treaty gave the United States the right 
to intervene in Cuba whenever it pleased. Thus, 
a war begun by the United States for humanitar- 
ian interests resulted in greater U.S. imperialism. 
Include a discussion of the eyewitness accounts 
of the Spanish-American War, presented in the 
Documenting the American Promise feature. 

Be sure to make the point that not all Ameri- 
cans were caught up in the late-nineteenth- 
century lust for empire. Have students read and 
discuss “Mark Twain on the Blessings-of- 
Civilization-Trust” (Document 19.4 in the docu- 
ments reader) for alternative views on American 
imperialism. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. The Money Supply 


Students frequently have a hard time understand- 
ing the motivations behind the demands for free 
silver in the 1890s. Remind them that the 1896 
election hinged on this issue. Begin by explain- 
ing the chronic indebtedness experienced by 
many farmers. Note the prevalence of sharecrop- 
ping and tenancy in the South and the high costs 
of migrating to the West. Also note the drop in 
farm commodity prices during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and ask students to con- 
sider the effect of falling prices on farmers’ abil- 
ity to repay their debts. Then have them specu- 
late as to why those in debt would favor a loose 
money supply (and why creditors would favor a 
constricted money supply). You might need to 
point out that a looser money supply has an in- 
flationary effect on prices. Your students might 
leap to the conclusion that inflation is a telltale 
sign of an unhealthy economy. Remind them, 
however, that farmers owe a fixed amount no 
matier what the money is worth. Inflation signals 
that the money is worth less than when debtors 
had borrowed the money. Creditors benefit from 
a tight money supply because the money is worth 
more than when they loaned it out. If your stu- 
dents still seem to be struggling with this point, 


ask them if they took out student loans to go to 
college. Then ask why they might want the money 
they repay the creditor to be worth less than the 
money they borrowed. Exaggerate the case. Have 
them personify the crediting agency as one indi- 
vidual who can do whatever he or she wishes with 
your students’ money. The students will owe the 
money regardless of its worth; ask them if they 
would rather have the creditor be able to buy a 
mansion with their money or a bottom-of-the-line 
hatchback car with no frills. Most will choose the 
latter. 


2. Lynchings Occurred Only Infrequently and 
Mostly during the First Few Years Follow- 
ing the Civil War 

If students know anything about lynching, they 
may assume that episodes of mob violence hap- 
pened rarely and largely died out after Recon- 
struction. You might begin with a discussion of 
the crime. What distinguishes lynching from 
murder? Why is this distinction important? Ida 
B. Wells’s tireless publicizing of the issue, detailed 
in the textbook, not only made it abundantly clear 
that the problem was much bigger and more 
widespread than people realized but also de- 
bunked the myth most commonly used to justify 
this horrific brand of extralegal “justice.” That is, 
whites usually claimed that lynchings occurred 
in retaliation against black men who had sexu- 
ally violated their women, but Wells exposed the 
“threadbare lie that Negro men assault white 
women” and showed that this excuse often 
masked mob violence against blacks who were 
doing well economically in the community or who 
in some other way did not conform to the stan- 
dard of subservient behavior that white society 
expected from African Americans. In 1892, Wells 
reported that 241 lynchings had occurred across 
twenty-six states; she later continued to record 
and describe incidents of lynchings in a series of 
publications. Between 1882 and 1931, according 
to the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 3,318 black men, women, and 
children were lynched “at the hands of parties 
unknown.” End by discussing why antilynching 
activists demanded a federal antilynching law. 


3. Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Spanish-American War 


Students may well be familiar with the popular 
image of Theodore Roosevelt leading his Rough 
Riders in a heroic charge up San Juan Hill, but 
they might not know that this image reflected the 
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popular, romanticized version of the battle and 
bore little relation to the actual event. In that sense, 
the image itself can be seen as emblematic of the 
hypocrisy of a war that was billed as a campaign 
to “liberate” Cuba but was actually fought at the 
behest of bankers, businessmen, newspaper mo- 
guls, and other powerful U.S. interests. Have stu- 
dents look at the lithograph of Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders on page 717. Then have them read 
the caption together with journalist Richard 
Harding Davis’s and Roosevelt’s own accounts 
of San Juan Hill in the Documenting the American 
Promise feature, and ask them to account for the 
discrepancies. 

Next, make the point that while the image 
suggests that the U.S. army was ready for action, 
in reality American troops were few, poorly led, 
and ill prepared. True, the regular standing army 
of about 28,000 troops was a well-disciplined and 
highly professional force, but more than 223,000 
raw recruits had volunteered after President Wil- 
liam McKinley asked Congress to declare war. 
Secretary of War Russell Alger had promised 
McKinley that he could get forty thousand men 
to Cuba within ten days after the war broke out. 
It took him seven weeks to get fewer than half 
that number of men to the island. In fact, thou- 
sands of volunteers were stranded in Tampa, 
Florida — without guns, uniforms, or other 
equipment. Many contracted diseases while eat- 
ing rotten food, living in poor sanitary conditions, 
and waiting in the hot sun to be transported to 
Cuba. Again, have students look at the Document- 
ing the American Promise feature for realistic eye- 
witness accounts. Remind students that the U.S. 
navy was in much better shape than the army — 
despite our romantic image of Roosevelt on San 
Juan Hill, the navy proved the real key to the out- 
come of the war. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


Consider assigning Southern Horrors and Other 
Writings: The Anti-Lynching Campaign of Ida B. 
Wells, 1892-1900, edited by Jacqueline Jones 
Royster, when covering women reformers of the 
1890s. Southern Horrors collects three of Wells’s 
powerful antilynching pamphlets and gives stu- 
dents the opportunity to explore popular racial 


and sexual conventions of the late nineteenth 
century. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


Ida B. Wells: A Passion for Justice chronicles the life 
of the antilynching crusader and works well ina 
discussion of militant women of the 1890s. One 
Woman, One Vote covers the seventy-year struggle 
for woman suffrage — from Seneca Falls in 1848 
to the passage of the Nineteenth Amendment in 
1920. The segments on the formation of NAWSA 
also work well in a class devoted to women re- 
formers. When discussing U.S. involvement in 
overseas expansion, consider using Hawaii's Last 
Queen, which details Liliuokalani’s efforts to pro- 
tect the sovereignty of her island in the face of 
opposition from wealthy plantation owners and 
the U.S. government. Segments from TR: The Story 
of Theodore Roosevelt on the Spanish-American War 
also work well in a discussion of U.S. imperial- 
ism. All of these documentaries are distributed 
by PBS Video. 


Historical Contingencies 


Ask students to speculate on the possible course 
of American history had William Jennings Bryan 
won the election of 1896. Would victory have en- 
sured that Populism would have remained a pow- 
erful reform impulse? What would have been the 
implications of a strengthened labor movement 
and weakened business interests? Would Jim 
Crow “justice” have continued in the South, or 
would Bryan’s victory have ushered in a move- 
ment toward African American equality? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students debate the merits and drawbacks 
of U.S. imperialism. Some students can represent 
business leaders, some missionaries, some hu- 
manitarian workers, some jingoistic politicians, 
and so on. Have students take another look at the 
Documenting the American Promise feature. Should 
the United States have been involved in overseas 
expansion? 


Using the Internet 


Students interested in learning more about the 
Spanish-American War can visit “The World of 
1898” Web site, offered by the Library of Congress. 
Tell students to go to <http://www.loc.gov/rr/ 
hispanic/1898/>. The site makes available online 
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resources and documents about the war and also 
provides links to other relevant Library of Con- 
gress Web sites, such as the American Memory 
project. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. The groups that converged on St. Louis in 


February of 1892 

a. were united in their desire to build a new 
political party that would better represent 
the needs of the people than either the 
Democratic or Republican Parties. 

b. included representatives from the Knights 
of Labor, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the American Communist 
Party, and the Farmers Alliance. 

c. nominated former General James B. 
Weaver of Iowa as the Populist candidate 
for president. 

d. nominated William Jennings Bryan as the 
Populist candidate for president. 


2. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 


under the direction of Frances Willard, dif- 

fered radically from earlier temperance efforts 

in that it 

a. concerned itself solely with the consump- 
tion of alcohol in private homes. 

b. was active only in the largest urban areas. 

c. concerned itself with nontemperance is- 
sues, such as woman suffrage, along with 
advocating total abstinence from alcohol. 

d. viewed the consumption of alcohol as a 
sin. 


3. Which of the following statements best char- 


acterizes lynching in the late nineteenth cen- 

tury? 

a. Most African American victims were 
lynched in states outside the former Con- 
federacy. 

b. The number of lynchings steadily declined 
throughout the late nineteenth century, 
suggesting the immediate success of the 
antilynching activities of Ida. B. Wells. 

c. Congress passed significant antilynching 
legislation in the 1890s. 

d. Lynchings had more to do with econom- 
ics and the shifting social structure in the 
South than with any real or alleged of- 
fenses committed by the victims. 


4. Farmers in the 1880s and 1890s complained 


bitterly about all of the following except 

a. an expanding money supply. 

b. aconstricted money supply. 

c. exorbitant railroad and warehouse rates. 
d. land speculators. 


. The 1892 Homestead lockout and strike and 


the 1894 Pullman strike 

a. won public sympathy to the cause of la- 
bor. 

b. raised fundamental questions about the 
rights of laborers and the sanctity of pri- 
vate property. 

c. testified to the growing strength of labor 
unions in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century. 

d. ultimately crushed the empires of two of 
the nation’s largest corporate capitalists. 


. Coxey’s army, which marched from Ohio to 


Washington, D.C., in the summer of 1894, 

a. convinced Congress to pass major relief 
legislation for dispossessed Americans. 

b. forced Congress to repeal vagrancy laws. 

c. engendered a groundswell of public sym- 
pathy for the plight of the poor and un- 
employed. 

d. dramatized the plight of the poor and un- 
employed. 


. According to Document 19.1 of the docu- 


ments reader, the 1892 Populist Party plat- 

form called for all of the following except 

a. an eight-hour workday. 

b. secret ballots in elections. 

c. unrestricted immigration for the European 
working poor. 

d. term limitations for the U.S. president and 
vice president. 


. The 1896 presidential election 


a. saw the lowest voter turnout in a presi- 
dential election in the nineteenth century. 

b. garnered the largest victory for the Popu- 
lists to date. 

c. saw urban labor rally behind William 
Jennings Bryan and the Democratic ticket. 

d. centered on the free silver versus gold 
standard debate. 


. When historians speak of the twin pillars of 


American foreign policy in the late nineteenth 
century, they refer to the U.S. government's 
insistence on 


10. 


iW 


12. 
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a. American control of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as outlined in the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and an Open Door policy in Asia. 

b. an Open Door policy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and American control of Asia, as 
outlined in the Monroe Doctrine. 

c. absolute freedom of the seas and open cov- 
enants agreed on openly. 

d. protective tariffs and absolute freedom of 
the seas. 


All of the following factors motivated the 
United States to fight in the 1898 Spanish- 
American War except 

a. the public’s shock and horror at the bru- 
tality of Spanish colonialists toward Cu- 
ban revolutionaries. 

b. fear of the radicalism of the Cuban revo- 
lutionaries. 

c. desire for greater and easier access to Asia 
by securing former Spanish colonies that 
blocked U.S. entry to Asia. 

d. desire to protect U.S. business interests and 
investments. 


According to Map 19.3, which of the follow- 
ing places in the Philippine and Cuban are- 
nas saw major action during the Spanish- 
American War? 

a. Mindanao and Jamaica 

b. Luzon and Havana 

c. Manila and San Juan Hill 

d. Hainan and Tampa 


Judging from the eyewitness accounts of the 

Spanish-American War in the Documenting the 

American Promise feature, which of the follow- 

ing statements is not true? 

a. Journalist Richard Harding Davis was 
right on top of the action a lot of the time. 

b. The soldiers suffered physical hardships 
because the food was poor and many were 
seasick. 

c. Teddy Roosevelt showed great bravery in 
action, especially when he became sepa- 
rated from his men. 

d. Soldiers who had been drafted grumbled 
about warmongers such as Roosevelt, who 
had engaged the country in the conflict. 


13. The lithograph of the Battle of San Juan Hill 

on page 717 

a. is a fairly accurate rendition of the actual 
battle. 

b. is a fairly accurate representation except 
for Teddy Roosevelt's presence leading the 
charge; Roosevelt was never at the Battle 
of San Juan Hill. 

c. is a romanticized version of the event; 
there were fewer men and they charged 
on foot. 

d. actually depicts the battle of Kettle Hill. 


14. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Farmers Alliance organized, People’s 
Party founded, Spanish-American War 
begins, Coxey’s army marches 

b. Boxer Rebellion, Open Door policy, Home- 
stead lockout, Cross of Gold speech 

c. Farmers Alliance organized, Homestead 
lockout, Pullman strike, Spanish-Ameri- 
can War begins 

d. Pullman strike, Homestead lockout, Span- 
ish-American War begins, Boxer Rebellion 


ProprosiInG More: Additional Readings 


M. Barkun, “Coxey’s Army as a Millennial Movement,” 
Religion 18, no. 4 (1988): 363-89. 

G. Bederman, “’ Civilization,’ the Decline of Middle- 
Class Manliness, and Ida B. Wells’s Antilynching 
Campaign, 1892-1894,” Radical History Review 52 
(1992): 5-30. 

W. F. Holmes, “The Southern Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Jute Cartel,” Journal of Southern History 60, no. 
1 (1994): 59-80. 

C. D. Laurie, “Extinguishing Frontier Brushfires: The 
U.S. Army’s Role in Quelling the Pullman Strike 
in the West, 1894,” The Journal of the American West 
32, no. 2 (1993): 54-63. 

L. Schneider, “The Citizen Strikers: Workers, Ideology 
in the Homestead Strike of 1892,” Labor History 23, 
no, (1982). 

J. Turner, “Understanding the Populists,” Journal of 
American History 67, no. 2 (1980): 354-73. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-a, 
2-c, 3-d, 4-a, 5-b, 6-d, 7-c, 8-d, 9-a, 10-b, 11-c, 12-d, 13-c, 
14-c 
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Essay Questions, 
Chapters 15-19 


1. Historians have debated the nature of Recon- 
struction. Some have suggested that Reconstruc- 
tion was a time of profound social and political 
change. Others, however, have questioned 
whether “anything of enduring importance oc- 
curred at all.” Based on your knowledge of Re- 
construction and the Gilded Age, do you believe 
that Reconstruction fundamentally altered 
America? Or was Reconstruction, in the words of 
one historian, “essentially nonrevolutionary and 
conservative”? 


2. Throughout the second half of the nineteenth 
century, representatives from the South and the 
West maintained that their regions were held hos- 
tage to the East. They charged that northern and 
eastern industrialists treated the South and the 
West as if they were colonial outposts, subject to 
the exploitation of the urban and industrial cen- 
ters. To what degree did these regional represen- 
tatives accurately diagnose the situation? Did the 
South and West experience similar processes of 
industrialization and urbanization as the North 
and East, or did they remain isolated from these 
larger trends? 


3. What were the competing conceptions of jus- 
tice, freedom, and equality circulating during the 
second half of the nineteenth century? On what 
basis did various groups justify these concep- 
tions? Ultimately, which of these conceptions most 
accurately reflect(s) “the promise of America”? 


4. In 1873, Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 
Warner published their novel The Gilded Age, 
which satirized America as a land of money- 
grubbers and speculators. The novel resonated 
with late-nineteenth-century readers, and contin- 
ues to do so with historians. In fact, historians 


have appropriated its title to characterize the late 
nineteenth century — America’s Gilded Age — as 
an age of materialism and cultural shallowness. 
Citing’ specific historical examples, discuss the ap- 
propriateness of this title for America in the late 
nineteenth century. 


5. During the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries, numerous reform and radical move- 
ments emerged in America. Some of these move- 
ments sought to reinforce traditional American 
values and institutions, while others threatened 
to abolish them completely. Compare any three 
of these movements — labor reform, socialism, 
Populism, woman suffrage, immigration reform, 
political reform — and discuss the ways in which 
they sought to affect American society. Be sure to 
consider the goals, constituencies, successes, and 
failures of each movement you discuss. Ulti- 
mately, what movement(s) posed the greatest 
threat to “traditional” American values and in- 
stitutions? What movement(s) achieved the great- 
est and most far-reaching success? 


6. Did the Populist movement represent a cul- 
mination of late-nineteenth-century reform move- 
ments, or did it represent a radical departure from 
those traditional efforts to improve American so- 
ciety? Defend your response. 


7. Choose any three of the following trends or 
phenomena of late-nineteenth-century American 
life: immigration restriction, Jim Crow segrega- 
tion and disfranchisement, the destruction of 
Native American cultures in the American West, 
business consolidation, the growing disparity 
between rich and poor, and U.S. overseas expan- 
sion. In what ways could the proponents of so- 
cial Darwinism explain these trends or events? 
What holes, if any, do you see in their arguments? 
Ultimately, is social Darwinism a satisfactory ana- 
lytical tool for understanding America in the late 
nineteenth century? 


PROGRESSIVE REFORM 
FROM THE GRASS ROOTS 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


1890-1920 


iris Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. Who were the progressive reformers? What factors united them, and what 
issues divided them? What motivated progressive reformers at the 
grassroots level? 


Il. 


HI. 


A. 


How did progressives set out to “civilize” the city? How did the settle- 
ment house, social gospel, and social purity movements fit into this 
agenda? 


. What attitudes did progressives hold toward the working class? How 


did progressives attempt to reform the lives of the urban poor? What 
factors limited the success of cross-class alliances? 


How did progressivism operate in theory and in practice? 


A. 


How did progressives transform the theories of social Darwinism? What 
was the theory of pragmatism? What was “scientific management,” 
and why did progressives find it appealing? 


. How do the political careers of Cleveland mayor Thomas Lofton 


Johnson, Wisconsin governor/senator Robert La Follette, and Califor- 
nia governor Hiram Johnson epitomize progressive reform at the local 
and state levels? 


In what ways did Theodore Roosevelt capture the reform spirit at the na- 
tional level? 


A. 


What was Theodore Roosevelt’s Square Deal? What did he believe to 
be the most “vital question” facing the country at the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century? 


. What were Roosevelt’s views on governmental regulation of corpora- 


tions? What powers did he wish the government to possess in terms of 
regulation? How did Roosevelt’s policies change once he was elected 
to a second term? 


. What policies guided Roosevelt in foreign affairs? 
. Inwhat ways did William Howard Taft fail to continue the progressive 


agenda outlined by Roosevelt? 


. Why did Roosevelt choose to enter the 1912 presidential race as a third- 


party candidate? How successful was the Bull Moose Party? 
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IV. Was Woodrow Wilson a progressive presi- 
dent? 

A. What were Wilson’s views on tariff and 
banking reform? What specific pieces of 
legislation were passed on these issues 
during his tenure as president? What were 
his views on trusts? What were his views 
on federal regulation? 

B. Why have historians dubbed Wilson “the 
reluctant progressive” ? 

V. What were the limits of progressive reform? 

A. How did socialism, syndicalism, and the 
birth control movement represent radical 
alternatives to progressivism? 

B. Why did some reformers see progressiv- 
ism as a tool for men only? 

C. In what ways did progressive activists 
view racism as reform? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 


Progressive Reform at the 
Grassroots and State Levels 


This lecture introduces students to progressive 
reform and demonstrates the transformation of 
the reform movement from grassroots to state- 
wide levels. Remind students that from the out- 
set the progressives were a diverse group witha 
variety of motivations, interests, and goals. The 
social gospel of activists and theologians such as 
Walter Rauschenbusch motivated some reform- 
ers, while others feared that the social upheaval 
of the 1890s would continue unless some sort of 
corrective action was taken. Targets included 
wealthy individuals and powerful corporations, 
both of which reformers distrusted. Some 
progressives also feared the new immigrants. The 
reformers were united in all of the following: their 
belief that environment, and not heredity alone, 
determined human potential; their sense of opti- 
mism that conditions could be corrected without 
radically altering America’s economy or institu- 
tions; their profound trust in experts and scien- 
tific investigations; and their willingness to take 
action. 

After introducing the varied concerns of the 
progressives, turn the class’s attention to the spe- 
cific work undertaken by the reformers. Stress the 


role that women reformers, who were attracted 
to grassroots activism, played in the progressive 
movement. The vignettes on Jane Addams of Hull 
House and the Women’s Trade Union League will 
provide students with an understanding of the 
kinds of issues that motivated reformers as well 
as the kinds of actions these progressives could 
take at the local and state levels. You might also 
want to refer back to Ida M. Tarbell’s attack on 
Standard Oil, one of the landmark “muckracking” 
articles published in the Progressive Era, to dis- 
cuss the far-reaching effects of women’s reform. 
Be sure to discuss as well political reform at the 
local and state level. The accounts of Cleveland 
mayor Thomas L. Johnson, Wisconsin politician 
Robert La Follette, and California governor Hiram 
Johnson will make your point clear. You can end 
your lecture with a discussion of Jane Addams’s 
“The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements” 
(Document 20.1 in the documents reader). You 
might also have students read and discuss the 
Documenting the American Promise feature “The 
Issue of Child Labor.” 


LECTURE 2 


Progressivism in the White House: 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson 


In this lecture, turn your class’s attention to how 
the reform movement entered national politics by 
tackling the social problems engendered by ur- 
ban industrialism. Begin with Teddy Roosevelt's 
ascension to the presidency in 1901. Roosevelt had 
promised the American nation and, more impor- 
tant, Republican Party bigwigs that he would con- 
tinue the policies of his predecessor. But Roosevelt 
was a progressive, and it did not take long for 
him to break away from party leadership and 
transform the office of the presidency into a “bully 
pulpit.” Cover his first targets — those large cor- 
porate trusts that he believed abused their power. 
Remind students that Roosevelt was not antibusi- 
ness. Indeed, he recognized that consolidation 
was inevitable and not necessarily contrary to the 
public interest. Roosevelt believed that it was 
possible to distinguish between “good” and “bad” 
trusts, and that only those harmful to the public 
at large should be prosecuted under federal anti- 
trust legislation. Mention that Roosevelt faced stiff 
opposition to his regulatory impulses from the 
Republican-dominated Congress during both his 
terms as president, but he dealt with this opposi- 
tion with characteristic savvy and vigor. His han- 
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dling of railroad regulation and food and drug 
inspection should illustrate to your students his 
ability to deal with Congress. 

Discuss the fact that Roosevelt’s handpicked 
successor, William Howard Taft, displayed no 
such flair with Congress. Moreover, he managed 
to alienate Roosevelt himself on the tariff issue, 
on conservation, and especially on the issue of 
trusts. By 1912, Roosevelt was so disenchanted 
with Taft that the former president formed a third 
party — the Progressive Party (nicknamed the 
Bull Moose Party) — and ran on its ticket. Draw 
students’ attention to the Bull Moose poster on 
page 748. Roosevelt’s move split the Republican 
Party, ensuring that Democrat Woodrow Wilson 
became the twenty-eighth president. 

End your lecture with a discussion of Wilson’s 
presidency. Wilson secured crucial tariff and bank- 
ing reform as well as antitrust and federal trade 
acts. But he soon declared that progressivism had 
run its course. Wilson reevaluated his position 
after the Republicans won significant victories in 
the state and congressional elections of 1914. No 
longer professing the end of progressive reform, 
Wilson came to champion many of Roosevelt's 
causes. 


LECTURE 3 
The Limits of Reform 


Use this third lecture to convey to students the 
limits of progressive reform. Never a radical 
movement, progressivism always had as its goal 
the preservation and strengthening of traditional 
American social, political, economic, and cultural 
institutions. Contemporary critics and many his- 
torians have correctly assessed the limits of pro- 
gressivism, charging that it served only the needs 
of white men. The accounts of Socialist Party 
leader Eugene V. Debs, birth control advocate 
Margaret Sanger, woman suffrage leaders Carrie 
Chapman Catt and Alice Paul, and “race men” 
Booker T. Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois will 
help students to understand the limits of reform. 
(Draw your students’ attention to Documents 20.4 
and 20.5 in the documents reader.) The testimo- 
nies from radical activist Mother Jones and the 
member of the Industrial Workers of the World 
(Document 20.2 in the documents reader) are also 
instructive. Students should appreciate that the 
limits of reform compelled these other, more radi- 
cal activists to agitate for more comprehensive 
changes in America’s social, economic, and po- 
litical structures. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Progressivism in Theory and Practice 


Students may question how the intellectual un- 
derpinnings of progressivism played out in real 
life. One of the more useful ways to illustrate pro- 
gressivism may be to discuss the pragmatist phi- 
losophy of William James and his disciple John 
Dewey along with progressivism’s influence on 
American jurisprudence. Supreme Court justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. was one of the leading 
legal theorists who applied pragmatism to juris- 
prudence. Just as James and Dewey had led the 
assault on eternal truths in philosophy, Holmes 
questioned their validity in law. He believed in 
molding the law to fit social reality, not in alter- 
ing everyday experience to fit some abstract le- 
galistic principle. In one of his most famous dis- 
sents, Holmes spoke out against the conservative 
court’s ruling in Lochner v. New York, which in- 
validated a law that would have shortened the 
long working hours of New York bakers. The 
court had argued that the law violated the work- 
ers’ “liberty of contract” to accept any working 
terms. Holmes had argued, however, that this 
position failed to account for the worker who 
would take a job with unfair working conditions 
to avoid starvation. Holmes believed that decent 
working conditions for Americans should super- 
sede the principle of the sanctity of contracts. 


2. Child Labor 


One of the problems progressive reformers at- 
tempted to address that students may find particu- 
larly interesting was the issue of child labor. Stu- 
dents are often amazed to learn the ages at which 
some children were put to work, and they may find 
it incredible that attempts to end child labor were 
met with resistance from employers and even par- 
ents. Help students understand the issue by hav- 
ing them read the Documenting the American Prom- 
ise feature on child labor. You might also have them 
discuss the chapter-opening artifact — the progres- 
sive poster attacking child labor. 


3. Jim Crow, Progressivism, and the Career of 
W. E. B. Du Bois 


Students might be surprised to learn that the con- 
ditions for blacks in America actually worsened 
during the Progressive Era. In fact, historians re- 
fer to this time as the nadir in American race rela- 
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tions, Make it clear that the period saw the sys- 
tematic disfranchisement of black voters and the 
rise of racial segregation, Remind them that Jim 
Crow had the sanction of the U.S, Supreme Court; 
in 189 the Court upheld the legality of segrega- 
tion in Plessy v. Ferguson; in 1898, the Court up- 
held the legality of state constitutions that distran- 
chised voters through literacy tests (as long as race 
was not a stipulated criterion) in Williams v, Mis- 
sissippi, Point out that the Roosevelt and Wilson 
administrations had abysmal records on civil 
rights. 

Highlight the career of W. E. B. Du Bois, one 
of the most forceful and eloquent voices for Atri- 
can Americans since Frederick Douglass. Du Bois, 
born in Massachusetts, was the first black person 
to earn a Ph.D, from Harvard. In his most famous 
work, The Souls of Black Folk (1903), Du Bois of- 
fered a strong critique of Booker T. Washington's 
accommodationist policies. (Have students refer 
to Documents 20.4 and 20.5 in the documents 
reader.) Du Bois’s 1905 Niagara movement, which 
demanded suffrage and civil rights tor African 
Americans, provided the foundations for the es- 
tablishment in 1909 of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), The NAACP’s interracial membership 
further championed the Niagara movement's 
radical position on matters of racial equality. Du 
Bois edited The Crisis magazine for the NAACP. 
He later joined the Communist Party, gave up his 
American citizenship, and moved to Ghana for 
the rest of his life. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


Jacob Riis’s How the Other Half Lives, edited by 
David Leviatin, provides students with a vivid, 
but biased, portrayal of tenement life and the liv- 
ing conditions of New York City’s immigrant poor 
in the late nineteenth century. It is especially use- 
ful when discussing the racial, ethnic, and reli- 
gious stereotypes perpetuated by progressive re- 
formers. You might also want to use Jane 
Addams’s Twenty Years at Hull House, edited by 
Victoria Bissell Brown, when covering motiva- 
tions and actions of progressive reformers. Muck- 
raking: Three Landmark Articles, edited by Ellen F. 


Fitzpatrick, can help introduce your students 
more fully to the role of journalism in spurring 
progressive reform. Muller v. Oregon: A Brief His- 
tory with Documents, edited by Nancy Woloch, 
works well when examining the intellectual roots 
of progressive reform and the effect of pragma- 
tism in American jurisprudence. If you want your 
students to learn more of Du Bois’s philosophy, 
consider assigning The Souls of Black Folk, edited 
by David Blight and Robert Gooding-Williams. 
When discussing Jim Crow segregation, assign 
Plessy v, Ferguson: A Brief History with Documents, 
edited by Brook Thomas. Frederick E. Hoxie’s 
Talking Back to Civilization: Indian Voices from the 
Progressive Era is an account of Native Americans’ 
challenges to government policies during the Pro- 
gressive Era. You might also assign What Was 
Progessivism? by Glenda E. Gilmore, which gives 
students a closer look at progressive Americans 
who searched for solutions to the social problems 
caused by industrialization and urbanization. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


“America 1900,” part of the PBS series The Ameri- 
can Experience, and “1900: Age of Hope,” part of 
The People’s Century, both convey the sense of op- 
timism with which reformers greeted the new 
century. To give a more in-depth look at progres- 
sivism in the White House, show TR: The Story of 
Teddy Roosevelt, also distributed by PBS Video. 

To examine race relations in the Progressive 
Era, consider using D. W. Griffith’s epic Birth ofa 
Nation, a racist film that celebrates the overthrow 
of Reconstruction. 


Historical Contingencies 


Have students consider the possible course of 
American history had William McKinley not been 
assassinated. Would progressivism have found its 
way to the national stage? Ask students to name 
legislation passed under Roosevelt, Taft, and Wil- 
son that might not have been passed under 
McKinley. How did that legislation affect Ameri- 
can society? What would America have looked 
like had that legislation not passed? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students debate the merits of establishing a 
ten-hour workday for workingwomen. Why did 
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progressive reformers believe women needed 
such protection? How do reformers’ demands for 
a shortened workday mesh with their demands 
for suffrage and equality? Why did the Supreme 
Court refuse to uphold a law limiting the work- 
day for men in the case of Lochner v. New York 
(1905) but uphold a similar law for women three 
years later in the case of Muller v. Oregon? Ask 
your students if the court’s reasoning makes sense 
to them. 


Using the Internet 


The Special Collections Division of Michigan State 
University has begun to scan documents from its 
American Radicalism Collection and post them 
on its Web site. Students who wish to research 
the Industrial Workers of the World or the birth 
control movement can go to <http://digital. 
lib.msu.edu/ Exhibits /Collection.cfm?ID= 
1&SectionID=1&BaseID=1>. 

There are number of Web sites devoted to the 
Votes for Women project. The Library of Congress 
has two relevant collections available in its Ameri- 
can Memory project. Direct students to <http:// 
memory.loc.gov>. Using the “Collection Finder,” 
students can locate “Women’s Suffrage — Books 
and Pamphlets” and “Women’s Suffrage — Pho- 
tographs and Prints.” The University of Mary- 
land, College Park, through its Women’s Studies 
Database, has put online biographies of suffrag- 
ists. Direct students to <http://www.inform. 
umd.edu/EdRes/Topic/WomensStudies>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Jane Addams’s Hull House 

a. afforded educated women an unprec- 
edented opportunity to become involved 
in urban reform. 

b. proved it was possible to deal with urban 
problems while remaining outside the 
realm of politics. 

c. barred men from participating in her 
settlement house programs. 

d. strongly influenced Chicago’s reform 
movement but made little impact on na- 
tional efforts to reform U.S. cities and polli- 
tics. 


2. Which of the following statements best de- 
scribes progressive reformers? 


. They believed that heredity alone deter- 


mined human potential. 


. Despite their efforts at reform, they re- 


mained profoundly skeptical that America 
could be changed without radically alter- 
ing its fundamental institutions. 


. They remained highly skeptical of experts 


and scientific investigations. 


. They displayed a decided willingness to 


take action. 


3. The “uprising of twenty thousand” refers to 
the 


a. 


b. 


1902 strike in Pennsylvania’s anthracite 
coalfields. 

1909 strike led by members of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


. 1903 separation of the Panamanian isth- 


mus from Colombia and the ultimate U.S. 
recognition for the new Panamanian gov- 
ernment. 


. 1913 strike in Colorado’s mines led by the 


United Mine Workers and Mother Jones. 


. In 1900, Teddy Roosevelt believed that the 


most vital issue facing the nation was 


a. 


b. 


€; 


d. 


the debate over the government's power 
to control trusts. 

the pressing need to reform college ath- 
letics. 

the government's ability to manage na- 
tional resources. 

the call for direct election of senators. 


5. Akey component of Woodrow Wilson’s 1912 
New Freedom campaign platform was its 
demand for 


a. 
b. 
cs 
d. 


direct election of senators. 
woman suffrage. 

recall of judges. 

tougher antitrust legislation. 


6. The National Woman’s Party, founded by 
Alice Paul in 1916, 


a. 


b. 


advocated the state-by-state method of 
securing woman suffrage. 

advocated a federal constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing woman suffrage. 


. rejected the tactics of direct action and civil 


disobedience in order to secure woman 


suffrage. 


. worked closely with the older organiza- 


tion, the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, to secure woman suf- 
frage. 
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W. E. B. Du Bois, a champion of the rights of 

African Americans in the late nineteenth and 

early twentieth centuries, pushed for all of the 

following except 

a. ceaseless agitation. 

b. accommodation. 

c. repeal of all laws that enforced desegre- 
gation. 

d. repeal of all laws that enforced disfran- 
chisement. 


. According to the Documenting the American 


Promise feature on child labor, the 1916 

Keating-Owen bill 

a. forbade the regular employment of chil- 
dren under the age of twelve. 

b. was struck down by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart. 

c. protected a child’s constitutional right to 
work. 

d. put an end to child labor in the United 
States. 


. Map 20.2 shows that the Panama Canal 


a. cut travel distance between New York and 
San Francisco by more than half. 

b. defined the border between modern-day 
Panama and Costa Rica. 

c. passed through two different Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

d. was approximately eighty miles in length. 


The photograph of “A Youthful Gold Digger” 

on page 756 

a. was designed to be emblematic of the 
nation’s poor children. 

b. was designed to counter criticism of child 
labor. 

c. demonstrates the dangers associated with 
child labor. 

d. suggests that most companies did not ex- 
pect children to engage in “hard labor.” 


In Document 20.2 in the documents reader, 
what was Mother Jones’s reaction to Mrs. 
Palmer’s plan to bring working-class people 
and capitalists together? 

a. She thought the interests of labor and capi- 
tal were too divergent for such a meeting 
to accomplish anything. 

b. Although she hoped the meeting would 
bear positive results, she worried that dis- 


agreements between the two groups might 
result in violence. 

c. She thought it was a step in the right di- 

~ rection but chastised Mrs. Palmer for not 

inviting representatives from woman suf- 
frage groups. 

d. She threatened to picket the front of Mrs. 
Palmer’s mansion if she attempted to con- 
vene such a meeting. 


12. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Plessy v. Ferguson, IWW founded, Jane 
Addams opens Hull House, Alice Paul 
launches National Woman’s Party 

b. WTUL founded, IWW founded, Triangle 
Shirtwaist Company fire, Margaret Sanger 
opens first birth control clinic 

c. Federal Reserve Act, NAACP founded, 
Taft elected president, Plessy v. Ferguson 

d. Muller v. Oregon, The Souls of Black Folk, 
Socialist Party founded, IWW founded 
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Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-a, 
2-d, 3-b, 4-a, 5-d, 6-b, 7-b, 8-b, 9-a, 10-b, 11-a, 12-b 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE “GREAT WAR” 


1914-1920 


Ositining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. What was Woodrow Wilson’s prewar foreign policy? What principles 
ae this policy? 


B. 
Cl 


D. 


. What was Wilson’s policy toward Latin America? In what Latin Ameri- 
can country did Wilson face his most serious and controversial involve- 
ment? 

What events in Europe precipitated the onset of the “Great War”? 
What was the principle of neutrality? Why did Wilson adopt this policy? 
How did the realities of war test America’s commitment to neutrality? 
Why did the United States enter the war? 


II. In what ways was the war a “crusade for democracy”? 


ws 


B. 


ge 


Dp: 


E. 
FB, 


In what ways was the U.S. army ill prepared to fight when it was called 
to arms in 1917? How did the troops prepare? 

What was the progressive stake in the war? Why did progressives sup- 
port the war effort? 

What new opportunities did women face during the war? How did the 
U.S. involvement in the war advance the cause of woman suffrage? 
What factors contributed to the “great migration” of African Ameri- 
cans during the war? Where were they going? What were they leaving 
behind? 

What was the struggle over national purpose? 

What was the U.S. military strategy once involved in the war? What 
was the American way of fighting? 


III. How was the peace compromised? 


A. 


B. 
= 


What were Wilson’s “Fourteen Points”? When did he announce them? 
What was their purpose? 

What terms were agreed on at the Paris Peace Conference? 

What was the domestic reaction to the Treaty of Versailles? 
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IV. What changes took place in the postwar U.S. 
economy and society? 

A. Why was there economic hardship and 
labor upheaval after the war? How did 
middle-class America respond to this un- 
rest? 

B. What was the “Red scare”? What factors 
engendered it? Why did it eventually lose 
credibility? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
Wilson’s Prewar Foreign Policy 


This lecture on the roots of American involvement 
in World War I should cover Woodrow Wilson’s 
prewar foreign policy. Suggest that although Wil- 
son displayed very little interest or aptitude for 
foreign policy when he ran for president in 1912, 
he soon discovered that he could not remain aloof 
from the world after assuming the office. He 
rooted his foreign policy in his firm belief that 
America should provide a moral example in in- 
ternational affairs; he believed in the sanctity of 
human rights, the right of law, the right of self- 
determination, and free trade. Show that Wilson 
found it difficult to maintain his idealistic policy 
in Latin America, especially in Mexico; but when 
war broke out in Europe, Wilson felt no compunc- 
tion to intervene. Wilson immediately proclaimed 
U.S. neutrality, urging Americans to be “neutral 
in fact as well as in name” and “impartial in 
thought as well as in action.” Ask students to con- 
sider why Wilson chose to follow such a course. 
Remind them that he was not convinced that Ger- 
many was solely to blame for the hostilities; he 
did not believe the United States had a vital stake 
in the outcome of the war; he feared the reaction 
from America’s immigrant populations; and, per- 
haps most important, he believed that only a neu- 
tral nation could broker a peace between the war- 
ring nations. 

Neutrality proved to be a hard course to fol- 
low, however. Wilson himself was an Anglophile, 
as were many members of his cabinet. Wilson’s 
firm conviction in the sanctity of absolute free- 
dom of the seas, coupled with the German policy 
of unrestricted submarine warfare, made it nearly 
impossible for Wilson to restrain from siding with 


the Allies. Moreover, the U.S. need to bail out its 
slumping economy made trading to the 
belligerents an especially attractive policy. When 
the European economies proved too exhausted 
from fighting the war, the United States loaned 
them money to buy U.S. goods. Once again, Wil- 
son found it difficult to remain neutral. The 
United States loaned Great Britain nearly ten 
times the amount it loaned Germany. By the time 
the U.S. public had learned of the Zimmermann 
telegram, it was ready for a new policy. 


LECTURE 2 
The United States and the “Great War” 


The second lecture covers U.S. involvement in 
World War I. Remind students that Germany’s 
continued policy of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare finally compelled Wilson to action. Empha- 
size that the president declared from the outset 
that the U.S. goal was not to destroy Germany but 
rather to make the world “safe for democracy.” 
Have the class discuss his request to Congress for 
a declaration of war (Document 21.1 in the docu- 
ments reader). Emphasize that despite Wilson’s 
heady rhetoric, however, the United States was 
woefully unprepared. Cover the ways in which 
the Wilson administration geared the nation to 
fight the war. The government instituted loyalty 
programs in public schools, created a number of 
agencies to manage the economy, began a depart- 
ment on propaganda (the Committee on Public 
Information), and enacted a series of repressive 
measures to ensure the support of the American 
people. Eugene V. Debs’s speech about capitalist 
warmongers (Document 21.2 in the documents 
reader) provides an interesting opposing view. 
Have students take a look at the posters on pages 
777 and 788 urging Americans to enlist. You might 
take some time to discuss the chapter-opening 
artifact — a 1914 magazine cover that would seem 
to convey rather vividly the American press’s 
support for the U.S. entry into World War I. Be 
sure students discuss the Documenting the Ameri- 
can Promise feature “For and Against World War 
les 

Moving on, discuss how the domestic 
economy, increasingly fueled by African Ameri- 
cans’ and women’s labor, mobilized war indus- 
tries. Wilson signed a Selective Service bill into 
law, which transformed the tiny volunteer army 
into a large and powerful fighting force, and new 
training camps turned raw recruits into profes- 
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sional soldiers. Even the “American way of war” 
changed, with General John J. Pershing refusing 
to allow his troops to fight alongside French and 
English troops for fear of stalemate. Instead, 
Pershing advocated heavy frontal pressure com- 
bined with swift surprise attacks on the enemies’ 
flanks. The Allies proved victorious, but not with- 
out suffering heavy losses. End the class by hav- 
ing students consider what African Americans, 
women, and progressive reformers hoped that 
US. involvement in the war would do to help the 
country fulfill its promise. Ask students to think 
about how each group thought the war effort 
might transform American society. At this point, 
you may wish to have the class discuss the His- 
torical Question feature “What Did the War Mean 
to African Americans?” 


LECTURE 3 
Wilson’s Postwar Vision 


The third lecture covers Woodrow Wilson’s post- 
war vision. In his famous “Fourteen Points” 
speech to Congress, Wilson announced his plans 
for the postwar world even before the war had 
ended. Discuss how the first five of these points 
reaffirmed the basic liberal ideas that Wilson had 
championed before the war: open covenants 
agreed on openly, absolute freedom of the seas, 
free trade, reductions of arms, and the recogni- 
tion of the rights of colonized peoples. The next 
eight points were concerned with the right to self- 
determination. But it was the final point, the cre- 
ation of a league of nations, on which Wilson 
rested his hopes for securing his vision of a post- 
war peace. Point out to students that Wilson jeop- 
ardized his chances, however, when he refused 
to take any members of the Republican Party to 
the peace negotiations in Paris, thereby ensuring 
the party’s opposition to the resulting treaty. 
Suggest that the European allies’ insistence 
on assigning blame for the war to Germany, their 
reluctance to turn their African and Asian colo- 
nies over as mandates to an international body, 
and Britain’s resistance to absolute freedom of the 
seas did not make Wilson’s task at the negotiat- 
ing table easy. Then turn your attention to the 
opposition Wilson faced at home. The 
irreconcilables and the reservationists in the U.S. 
Senate, for example, refused to support a treaty 
that bound the United States to a league of na- 
tions. When the peace treaty reached the Senate 
in March 1920, it was six votes short of the two- 


thirds majority needed for passage. European 
nations organized the league in Geneva, but the 
United States never became a member, and Wil- 
son died without seeing the new world order he 
so desired. End the lecture by having students 
contrast Wilson’s vision with the realities of post- 
war America. Be sure to bring in the dubious con- 
stitutionality of the Palmer Raids (Document 21.3 
in the documents reader) and the letter to the 
Chicago Daily News on a race riot. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Crises in the Balkans 


Students may have a tough time understanding 
the series of crises in the Balkans in the early de- 
cades of the twentieth century that ultimately 
caused World War I. Before getting into the de- 
tails, however, establish that World War I was 
about much more than the assassination of Arch- 
duke Ferdinand in Sarajevo. Emphasize that the 
main issue was the balance of power among the 
major European empires and their competition for 
colonies and resources on the world stage. 
Having made this point, help students gain a 
clear view of the geography of south-central Eu- 
rope. Explain that the Ottoman Empire, although 
in an advanced state of dissolution, maintained a 
band of territory from Constantinople westward 
to the Adriatic. To the south lay an independent 
Greece. To the north, on the Black Sea, lay an au- 
tonomous Bulgaria and an independent Roma- 
nia. In the center and west of the peninsula lay 
the landlocked independent kingdom of Serbia, 
adjoined by Bosnia-Herzegovina, which had been 
administered by Austria since 1878 even though 
it legally belonged to Turkey. The growth of Slavic 
nationalism in the late nineteenth century con- 
vinced many of the subject peoples of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire — including Bosnians, Croats, 
and Slovenes — to seek independence by joining 
Serbia, the center of Slavic nationalism and the 
site at which a new national state might be formed 
at the expense of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
On June 28, 1914, in Sarajevo, a Bosnian Serb 
assassinated Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, to pro- 
claim his desire to break away from the empire. 
Austria-Hungary then declared war on Serbia, 
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and the whole preexisting system of interlocking 
European alliances meant that the great European 
powers — Allied and Central — were suddenly 
at war with each other. In support of Austria- 
Hungary, Germany declared war on Russia and 
its ally France. Determined to support its Slavic 
brethren, Russia came to Serbia’s aid. Great Brit- 
ain declared war on Germany, and so forth. Thus 
the lines were drawn, and fighting began in Au- 
gust 1914. 

You might want to note that the armistice did 
not end ethnic tensions in the Balkans. In 1918, 
the nation of Yugoslavia was created as the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. It became 
a federal state with six republics in 1946 but in- 
creased demands for independence threatened 
Yugoslavia. The country split up in 1991 when 
four breakaway republics declared independence: 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia, Macedonia, and 
Slovenia. Ask students to reflect on how the eth- 
nic tensions present at the turn of the twentieth 
century are manifested today. 


2. Modern War 


Most students have probably heard of “trench 
warfare” and, in fact, most will associate the term 
with World War I. Many will be eager to learn 
more about the military deadlock that at times 
paralyzed armies and was broken only by quick 
forays into “no-man’s-land” and machine-gun 
fire. Be prepared to discuss, however briefly, the 
1916 Battle on the Somme as an example of this 
trend in warfare. Contrast this battle, if you wish, 
with the “American style of war” introduced by 
General John J. Pershing. Also be prepared to dis- 
cuss the new technological means that were used 
by both sides to break the military stalemate. The 
most successful example of technology was the 
German submarine, which completely 
flummoxed the Allied leaders as they attempted 
to draft policy response. Direct your students’ at- 
tention to the poster depicting the sinking of the 
Lusitania (p. 777) to suggest the outrage that most 
Americans felt about submarine warfare. You can 
also talk about chemical weapons (which so dis- 
gusted the international community that their use 
was later banned by the Geneva Convention of 
1925), tanks, and airplanes. These technological 
advances helped transform World War I into the 
first modern war, fought for unlimited ends. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


When discussing U.S. military involvement in 
World War I, consider showing your students the 
PBS documentary The Great War: 1918, which is 
particularly useful when covering how service- 
men coped with the realities and horrors of mod- 
ern warfare. When discussing the suffrage activ- 
ists’ use of Woodrow Wilson’s rhetoric in World 
War I to secure women’s right to vote, consider 
showing the PBS documentary One Woman, One 
Vote. 


Historical Contingencies 


Have your students speculate on what would 
have happened had William Jennings Bryan not 
resigned from the State Department. Remind 
them that his departure signaled the end of the 
last voice for neutrality in the Wilson administra- 
tion. Would Bryan’s continuation at the State De- 
partment have guaranteed a more neutral course 
for America? Could he have kept America out of 
the war? Or would his voice have been over- 
whelmed by that of Robert Lansing and other pro- 
Allied leaders in the administration? What would 
have been the probable course of World War I had 
America stayed out of the fighting? 


Classroom Activities 


Consider setting up a debate on the pros and cons 
of the government's actions to suppress civil lib- 
erties during the Great War. Do national emergen- 
cies justify the suspension of constitutional guar- 
antees and liberties? Must the Constitution be 
“bent” in order to be saved? You may want to cir- 
culate to your students the texts of the Espionage 
and Sedition Acts, found at Brigham Young 
University’s Harold B. Lee Library Web site 
(<http:/ / www.lib.byu.edu> — search the HBLL 
site for “Sedition Act”). Remind your students of 
the positions they took when discussing the Alien 
and “Sedition Acts” of 1798 and Lincoln's suspen- 
sion of habeas corpus during the Civil War. You 
may want to close the debate by asking if Eugene 
V. Debs’s speech (Document 21.2 in the docu- 
ments reader) posed a legitimate threat to the 
United States and its war efforts. 


Using the Internet 


In addition to the Web site mentioned above, you 
may want to direct students to “Photos of the 
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Great War,” an image archive hosted by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at <http://www.ukans.edu/ 
~kansite/ww_one/photos/greatwar.htm>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. At news of the outbreak of war in Europe in 
1914, Wilson adopted a policy of neutrality 
for the United States for all of the reasons ex- 
cept which of the following? 

a. He believed the United States had no vi- 
tal interest in the outcome of the war. 

b. He feared the U.S. immigrant population 
would wage war on itself. 

c. He did not believe Germany was entirely 
to blame for the hostilities. 

d. He reasoned that neutrality would save 
the United States from participating in the 
messy peace negotiations that would in- 
evitably follow the cease-fire. 


2. What three counties comprised the Triple Al- 
liance? 
a. Great Britain, France, Russia 
b. Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy 
c. Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia 
d. Great Britain, France, United States 


3. U.S. public support for entry into the war in- 
creased dramatically when the British leaked 
secret information about a proposed alliance 
between Germany and Mexico in a document 
known as 
a. the Zimmermann telegram. 

b. the Wilhelm telegram. 
c. the white paper. 
d. the Lusitania file. 


4. U.S. entry into the war transformed the do- 
mestic economy by 

a. opening an unprecedented number of in- 
dustrial jobs to women and African Ameri- 
cans. 

b. allowing corporate leaders to crush the 
cause of labor by legally prohibiting the 
eight-hour day, the living wage, and the 
right to collective bargaining. 

c. curbing U.S. production and efficiency. 

d. instituting enormous wartime taxes that 
completely drained corporate profits. 


5. Allied leaders opposed Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points because the proposal jeopardized their 


postwar plans, which included all of the fol- 
lowing except 

a. acquisition of enemy territory. 

b. reduction of arms. 

c. new colonial empires. 

d. war reparations. 


6. At home, the Treaty of Versailles 


a. received firm support from America’s Ger- 
man, Irish, and Italian populations, who 
believed that justice had finally been 
served. 

b. barely squeaked by the U.S. Senate in 1920. 

c. found its most vocal supporter in Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who went on a gru- 
eling speaking tour in order to secure its 
passage. 

d. was defeated by the combined opposition 
of Republican irreconcilables and 
reservationists in the U.S. Senate. 


7. Which of the following statements does not 


characterize the postwar United States? 

a. Prewar and wartime progressive cam- 
paigns — such as those intended to im- 
prove working conditions, public health, 
and educational opportunities — contin- 
ued unabated. 

b. The end of war production and the flood 
of U.S. veterans on the labor market 
caused unemployment to rise sharply. 

c. Business engaged in an all-out war with 
unions. 

d. The fear of international subversion led to 
the Red scare of the 1920s. 


8. According to the Historical Question feature 


“What Did the War Mean to African Ameri- 

cans?” 

a. black men, led by W. E. B. Du Bois, largely 
condemned World War I as a “ white man’s 
fight” and sought refuge as conscientious 
objectors in Canada. 

b. blacks achieved great advances because of 
the opportunities to prove their value as 
soldiers overseas and in the war industries 
at home. 

c. black soldiers experienced in military 
training and service the same level of dis- 
crimination that they encountered in civil- 
ian life. 

d. black soldiers unexpectedly received full 
recognition for their heroism on the battle- 
fields of France. 


9. 


10. 


a 


5 as 
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According to Map 21.5, which of the follow- 
ing nations was created by the Treaty of 
Versailles? 

a. Romania 

b. Poland 

c. Luxembourg 

d. Bulgaria 


The propaganda poster on page 788 does all 

the following except 

a. liken the German people to a mad beast 
ravaging an innocent maiden. 

b. urge men to enlist to destroy the enemy. 

c. imply that Germans are attempting to 
force their Kultur on the nations they con- 
quer. 

d. liken the German military machine to a 
ruthless dragon devouring an innocent 
maiden. 


In a speech delivered in Canton, Ohio (Docu- 

ment 21.2 in the documents reader), Eugene 

V. Debs blamed which of the following for 

U.S. entry into the war? 

a. German immigrants who served as spies 
for the Kaiser and fomented war fever in 
America 

b. German soldiers, whom Debs believed 
raped Belgian women as German troops 
moved to take over France 

c. Mexican officials who had pledged to ally 
their country with Axis powers in an at- 
tempt to overtake America 

d. capitalist warmongers 


Many progressive reformers championed 

America’s war efforts because 

a. mobilization ensured centralization of 
power and renewed government activism. 

b. mobilization ensured decentralization of 
power and a scale-down in government 
activism. 


c. they thought Wilson’s domestic policy, 
New Freedom, was too bold and they rec- 
ognized that Wilson would be forced to 
abandon it to fight the war. 

d. they wanted to remake German society in 
America’s image. 


13. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Zimmermann telegram, armistice signed, 
Nineteenth Amendment ratified, prohibi- 
tion begins 

b. Lusitania sunk, Zimmermann telegram, 
Bolshevik Revolution, Paris peace confer- 
ence 

'¢. Nineteenth Amendment ratified, Lusitania 
sunk, Espionage Act passed, armistice 
signed 

d. Selective Service Act, Espionage Act, pro- 
hibition begins, Paris peace conference 
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Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-d, 
2-b, 3-a, 4-a, 5-b, 6-d, 7-a, 8-c, 9-b, 10-d, 11-d, 12-c, 13-b 


FROM NEW ERA TO 
GREAT DEPRESSION 


1920-1932 


Ortining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. What did Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover mean when he declared 
that America had entered a “new era”? 


Il. 


vad 


F. 


How did the exigencies of postwar politics and the election of 1920 
define the New Era? What did Warren G. Harding mean when he ad- 
vocated a “return to normalcy”? 

How did the passage of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Amendments 
reflect the nation’s desire to return to normalcy? 

How did America’s retreat from the world confirm America’s commit- 
ment to normalcy? How did the Harding administration’s anti- 
immigration policies and the trial of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti reflect antiforeign hysteria? 

How did the policies of the federal government during the Harding 
and Coolidge administrations and the rulings of the national judiciary 
support American business? 

How did Henry Ford’s phenomenal success in the automotive indus- 
try confirm the nation’s attitude toward business? What were the ways 
in which new techniques in specialization and new programs in scien- 
tific management furthered the growth of American business? 

How did American consumers respond to this growth? 


What was the culture of the New Era, and what were its discontents? 


A. 


B. 


Gy 


What were the ways in which the film industry contributed to the cul- 
ture of the 1920s? 

Who were the great cultural icons of the age, and why was America 
fascinated by heroes? 

Why are the 1920s referred to as the Jazz Age? How did the Jazz Age 
influence the behavior of young women in America? 

Who were the “New Negroes”? In what ways did African Americans 
become more militant following World War I? How did they assert their 
militancy? Who were the writers and artists of the Harlem Renaissance, 
and how did they respond to the dominant culture of their era? 

Who were the writers of the Lost Generation, and how did they re- 
spond to the dominant culture of their era? 
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III. How did rural America resist the encroach- 
ment of “modernity”? 

A. What factors allowed for the rebirth of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and how did the reorga- 
nized Klan differ from its predecessor? 

B. What were the issues surrounding the 
Scopes trial, and how did its outcome con- 
firm rural America’s resistance to modern- 
ism? 

C. Who was Al Smith, and how did America 
respond to his bid for presidency? 

IV. What factors led to the Great Crash of 1929? 

A. What did Herbert Hoover believe to be the 
proper relation between government and 
the economy? Why was the economy un- 
stable in 1929? Why was Hoover blind to 
the economy’s instability? 

B. Why did the stock market crash in 1929, 
and what were the crash’s repercussions? 

C. How did Hoover respond to the crash? 
What were the limits of individualism in 
solving the crisis? 

V. How did the Great Depression affect the lives 
of ordinary Americans? 

A. What was the human toll of the Great De- 
pression? 

B. In what ways did wealthy Americans re- 
spond to the Great Depression? How did 
middle-class Americans respond? 

C. How did the American working class re- 
spond to the Great Depression? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
“Normalcy” 


This lecture should convince students that many 
Americans in the 1920s longed for a retreat from 
the upheavals of the previous decade. When Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding promised the American 
people a “return to normalcy” ina 1920 campaign 
speech, he capitalized on the nation’s weariness 
from a world war unprecedented in its destruc- 
tion, the threats to the cherished democratic and 
capitalist order that socialism represented — es- 
pecially in light of the 1917 Russian Revolution 
— and the intrusion of progressive reform in the 
workplace and the private sphere. Harding’s 
speech carried considerable currency with much 


of the American public. Here you may wish to 
note that America’s refusal to support Woodrow 
Wilson’s coveted League of Nations confirmed 
that the nation had tired of worldly involvement 
and preferred to remain isolated from foreign af- 
fairs. Also mention that the passage of the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Amendments bolstered 
America’s desire to return to normalcy. Have stu- 
dents discuss the Historical Question feature “Was 
Prohibition a Bad Idea?” to evaluate the effective- 
ness and the legacies of the “noble experiment.” 
Note also that the nation’s attitude had changed 
toward the government’s involvement with 
American business. The Supreme Court's deci- 
sions to oppose any federal regulation regarding 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor suggested 
that the reform impulse of the earlier Progressive 
Era no longer lingered. Indeed, Calvin Coolidge’s 
position on the proper relation between govern- 
ment and business (Document 22.1 in the docu- 
ments reader) outlines a theory held by many 
Americans. And for a time, America appeared to 
thrive under this return to normalcy. 

Demonstrate that by 1922, the economy had 
recovered from its initial postwar slump and en- 
tered a period of vigorous growth. The phenom- 
enal success of Henry Ford in the automotive in- 
dustry suggested that the government's hands-off 
policy benefited American business. Moreover, 
the effectiveness of new techniques in specializa- 
tion and scientific management, coupled with 
welfare capitalism, implied that American busi- 
ness could monitor itself without the interference 
of the federal government. Finally, American con- 
sumers’ desire to purchase manufactured goods 
and partake in commercial pastimes — sports, 
amusement parks, movies, radio — illustrated 
their acceptance of this return to normalcy. 


LECTURE 2 
Critics of American Culture 


This lecture makes clear to students that main- 
stream culture in the 1920s was not without its 
critics, and not everyone championed the return 
to normalcy. Start by covering the writers of the 
Lost Generation, such as Ernest Hemingway, who 
chafed at the crass commercialism of the con- 
sumer culture and spurned the conventionality 
and provinciality of American life, choosing in- 
stead to live in exile. You might then describe the 
disaffected youth of the 1920s who rejected the 
moral conventions of their parents, flaunting their 
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newfound sexual freedom. The theories of 
Sigmund Freud became the lens through which 
many young people looked at the world, allow- 
ing for a frank and open appraisal of sexuality. 
You may then wish to cover the African Ameri- 
can artists and writers of the Harlem Renaissance 
who celebrated their rich culture through poetry, 
art, music, theater, and dance. (Here, you can re- 
fer students to Aaron Douglas’s painting Noah’s 
Ark, on p. 834.) Ironically, many associated with 
the Harlem Renaissance depended on white pa- 
tronage for their livelihoods. To suggest the 
depths to which some Americans resisted the 
dominant white culture, you might introduce 
Marcus Garvey’s proclamations on the inability 
of that culture to embrace African Americans and 
his eventual call for blacks to return to Africa 
(Document 22.4 in the documents reader). 

Urban intellectuals were not the only ones 
who rejected modern American culture, however. 
At this point you should make it clear to students 
that many rural Americans also rejected the en- 
croachment of modernity, but for different rea- 
sons. Discuss how the rebirth of the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Scopes trial, and the hostility leveled at presi- 
dential candidate Al Smith bespeak the degree to 
which some resisted the dominant culture. Be sure 
students read Imperial Wizard Hiram Evans’ com- 
ments on the Klan’s cross-regional appeal (Docu- 
ment 22.3 in the documents reader). 


LECTURE 3 
The Causes of the Crash 


Despite tremendous growth during the early 
1920s, the nation’s economy was fundamentally 
unstable. First, mention that while certain sectors 
of the economy grew during the decade, agricul- 
ture, the largest sector, remained weak. Farmers 
continued to receive low prices for their goods 
and suffered from chronic indebtedness. Overpro- 
duction and underconsumption, fueled by a mas- 
sive imbalance of wealth, also contributed to the 
economy’s instability. Make sure that students 
understand that not all Americans shared in the 
prosperity of the 1920s. 

Next, demonstrate that an unstable interna- 
tional economy further contributed to the national 
economy’s underlying weakness. European na- 
tions, unable to pay off the loans they incurred 
during the Great War, borrowed even more money 
from the United States to pay off their old loans 
and finance their trade. Moreover, the United 


States erected trade barriers, which prevented 
foreign nations from selling their goods in the 
United States, which in turn hampered their abil- 
ity to buy U.S. goods. Finally, make the point that 
the government's retreat from economic regula- 
tion also accounted for the economy’s instability. 
Explain that an unregulated stock market allowed 
for buying on margin, which in turn encouraged 
average speculators to invest beyond their means. 
When nervous investors began unloading their 
overvalued stock, the price of stocks began to 
plummet. These speculators were forced to meet 
their margin loans, and the panic began that 
would result in the worst economic depression 
in American history. President Herbert Hoover’s 
commitment to private philanthropy rather than 
governmental involvement did not spur the 
growth of the economy or restore Americans’ con- 
fidence in it. The nation was ready for a different 
solution. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. The United States Was Completely 
Isolationist in the 1920s 


Students may assume that America’s disillusion- 
ment with Woodrow Wilson’s idealistic rhetoric 
and its distrust of the League of Nations caused 
the United States to retreat from foreign affairs 
altogether during the 1920s. But although the iso- 
lationist mood swept across the nation in the years 
following World War I, the United States could 
hardly sever its ties with the rest of the world com- 
pletely. It might be worth pointing out that Ameri- 
can business leaders held foreign investments, the 
U.S. government earnestly endeavored to collect 
on war debts, and the nation maintained overseas 
possessions, especially in the Pacific. In addition, 
the United States signed a number of treaties in 
the 1920s. The Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence met in 1921; and delegates from the United 
States, Britain, Japan, France, and Italy signed the 
Five-Power Naval Treaty, which limited tonnage 
and construction of capital ships. The United 
States also signed the Four-Power Treaty (along 
with Britain, Japan, and France, agreeing to re- 
spect other nations’ possessions in the Pacific and 
to refer disputes to an outside arbitration) and the 
Nine-Power Treaty (which formally pledged all 
signatories to support the Open Door principle 
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first articulated at the turn of the century). In 1928, 
the United States signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
along with sixty-one other nations, which de- 
manded all who signed to “condemn recourse to 
war... and renounce it as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” Finally, the United States contin- 
ued its tortured relations with Nicaragua and 
Mexico while attempting to establish a “good 
neighbor” policy with the rest of Latin America. 


2. Modernism versus Fundamentalism 


Because of the fame of the 1925 Scopes trial, many 
students may erroneously believe that Darwin's 
theory of evolution was the sole challenger to re- 
ligious fundamentalism in the 1920s. In fact, a 
number of scientific theories gained popular cur- 
rency in that decade. And although most ordinary 
Americans failed to grasp the complexities of 
Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity, Max Planck’s 
quantum theory, or Werner Heisenberg’s uncer- 
tainty principle, most understood that previously 
held conceptions of absolutes no longer made 
sense. Many people reasoned, and many more 
feared, that traditional convictions and faiths had 
to be abandoned in light of new scientific find- 
ings. 


3. The 1920s Was an Era of... 


As the textbook chapter makes abundantly clear, 
the 1920s era has tended to invite and at the same 
time defy generalization. Take advantage of stu- 
dents’ preconceived notions about the period to 
introduce them to the difficulties of defining an 
era, much less a decade. Many will be familiar 
with the 1920s as the Jazz Age, the Roaring Twen- 
ties, and so on. Using the discussion of compet- 
ing myths and legends about the 1920s on page 
812 and the first paragraph of the chapter’s con- 
clusion, plus any relevant illustrations in the text- 
book, ask students to consider which labels might 
be most accurate. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


Perhaps because the 1920s has so captured the 
imagination of generations of Americans, there 
are a number of good documentaries about the 
period. When discussing woman suffrage, con- 
sider showing the PBS documentary One Woman, 
One Vote. Episode 17 of Bill Moyers’s series A 
Walk through the Twentieth Century, entitled 


y 


“The Twenties,” offers a good overview of the 
period. The PBS documentary Against the Odds: 
The Artists of the Harlem Renaissance combines 
rare archival footage and oral histories to give 
viewers a firsthand account of the movement. The 
first few episodes of Ken Burns’s series Jazz cap- 
ture the early appeal the new American art form 
had on American audiences. 

There are a number of Charlie Chaplin mov- 
ies you can show to demonstrate the popular ap- 
peal of silent movies. Modern Times offers a pro- 
voking critique of the effect on human workers 
of scientific management and industrialism. To 
capture the transition in Hollywood from silent 
movies to “talkies,” consider showing The Jazz 
Singer (1927). You might follow it up with the seg- 
ment from the episode “1927: The Great Escape” 
from the People’s Century Series, which covers the 
golden era of Hollywood and the film industry. 


Historical Contingencies 


Most students assume that the Great Crash of 1929 
caused the Great Depression. To get them to con- 
sider the serious structural problems that existed 
in the American economy prior to Black Thurs- 
day, ask, “What if the stock market had not 
crashed in October 1929? Would the country still 
have had the Great Depression? Would it have 
occurred later? Would it have lasted as long?” 
These questions will also force students to con- 
sider the importance of the stock market as a sym- 
bol of American wealth — and the serious ramifi- 
cations of the shattering of symbols. 


Classroom Activities 


Consider having students re-create courtroom 
scenes from the Scopes trial. Transcripts may be 
found at <http://www.law.umkc.edu/ faculty / 
projects/ftrials/scopes/scopes.htm>. Have stu- 
dents explain why supporters of modernism be- 
lieved the trial repudiated the claims of religious 
fundamentalism, while defenders of the faith 
claimed that the trial demonstrated defense at- 
torney Clarence Darrow to be one of the century’s 
most dangerous apostates. 


Using the Internet 


In addition to the site mentioned above, you may 
want to direct students to the Library of 
Congress’s American Memory project’s 
homepage, <http:/ /memory.loc.gov>. There, stu- 
dents will be able to find sound recordings from 
the 1920 election as well as WPA interviews on 
Americans’ experiences in the Great Depression. 
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(Direct students to click on “Collection Finder” 
from the homepage.) 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. President Warren G. Harding’s pardon of 

Eugene V. Debs in 1922 signaled 

a. the triumph of socialism in the United 
States during the 1920s. 

b. Harding’s tacit approval of the socialist 
agenda. 

c. the end of the Socialist Party’s viability in 
American politics. 

d. Harding’s wanton abuse of presidential 
power. 


. The Harding administration increasingly 

came under attack because of 

a. its inability to stem the tide of immigra- 
tion and its acceptance of unprecedented 
numbers of foreigners into the United 
States. 

b. the wholesale corruption of several of its 
members. 

c. its refusal to champion the cause of Ameri- 
can business through the establishment of 
protective tariffs. 

d. its propensity to become entangled in for- 
eign alliances and international affairs. 


. Which of the following statements was true 

of the National Woman’s Party in the 1920s? 

a. It was a moderate group opposed to the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

b. It was solely concerned with educating 
women on political issues. 

c. It was a militant group dedicated to en- 
couraging women to vote as a block and 
securing the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

d. It was composed of upper-class women 
who wished to work with men on most 
issues. 


. According to President Calvin Coolidge, the 
proper relationship between government and 
business should 

a. assume the greatest possible indepen- 
dence between the two. 

b. stress mutual cooperation. 

c. allow for government to dictate the terms 
of commerce, thereby promoting monopo- 
lies. 

d. allow for business to influence politics, 
thereby promoting oligarchies. 


5. During the early 1920s, many of America’s top 


business leaders embraced all of the follow- 

ing philosophies except 

a. free-market economics, which ensured the 
noninterference of the Supreme Court and 
federal government in business affairs. 

b. scientific management, which stressed in- 
creased efficiency in production, organi- 
zation, and research and development. 

c. welfare capitalism, which allowed man- 
agement to ease class tensions by increas- 
ing labor satisfaction. 

d. trade unionism, which afforded labor lead- 
ers full participation in the daily opera- 
tions of U.S. business. 


. The writers of the Lost Generation 


a. found encouragement in the outcome of 
World War I and cheerily endorsed the 
U.S. position in the new world order. 

b. championed the values of rural, small- 
town life. 

c. found the vulgarity and crass materialism 
of the New Era appalling. 

d. tackled the social, political, economic, and 
theological issues that confronted modern 
American society. 


. The revived Ku Klux Klan of the 1920s 


a. never extended beyond the South. 

b. terrorized Jews, Catholics, and immigrants 
as well as blacks. 

c. attracted fewer than one million members 
over the course of the decade. 

d. limited its activities to rural areas. 


. Indicators of the U.S. economy’s fundamen- 


tal instability in the mid- to late 1920s in- 

cluded all of the following except 

a. underconsumption of consumer goods by 
the majority of Americans. 

b. underproduction by the nation’s leading 
manufacturers. 

c. a sagging agricultural sector, marred by 
chronic indebtedness and low crop prices. 

d. an unregulated stock market that encour- 
aged buying on margin. 


. In response to the Great Crash of 1929 and 


the ensuing economic depression, President 

Herbert Hoover 

a. believed only massive infusions of foreign 
capital would pull the U.S. economy out 
of its downward cycle. 
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b. advocated massive federal grants, or 
“doles,” in order to ease suffering. 

c. remained wedded to the notion that vol- 
untary relief efforts would end the depres- 
sion. 

d. urged business leaders to curtail invest- 
ment, cut production, and lay off work- 
ers. 


10. The Historical Question feature on prohibition 
suggests that 

a. despite the eventual repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, the “noble experi- 
ment” succeeded in encouraging a steady 
decline in alcohol consumption in the 
United States. 

b. the dismal failure of the “noble experi- 
ment” has discouraged American politi- 
cians from prohibiting the sale or use of 
any mind-altering substance in the United 
States 

c. getting high is a uniquely American phe- 
nomenon. 

d. the ghost of the “noble experiment” has 
made it difficult for American politicians 
to develop a coherent, consistent policy on 
alcohol and drug use. 


11. According to Map 22.2, which of the follow- 
ing regions was the center of the new auto- 
mobile industry? 

a. the Pacific Northwest 
b. the South 

c. the Midwest 

d. the Northeast 


12. John Held’s magazine cover on page 833 il- 

lustrates 

a. the high spirits and fast living that some 
believed characterized the Jazz Age. 

b. the strong political convictions held by 
young people in the 1920s. 

c. the artist's disapproval of smoking and 
drinking among 1920s youth. 

d. that 1920s flappers, though they experi- 
enced many new freedoms, steered clear 
of alcohol and tobacco. 


13. In Document 22.4 of the documents reader, 
Marcus Garvey’s Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association 


a. stressed accommodation with the white 
race in order to improve social conditions 
for African Americans. 

b. suggested that working-class African 
Americans and whites should form busi- 
ness cooperatives in order to shift eco- 
nomic power from the wealthy to the la- 
boring class. 

c. helped African Americans gain economic 
and political independence entirely out- 
side of white society. 

d. bemoaned the lack of cultural achieve- 
ments in the African American commu- 


nity. 


14. Identify the correct sequence of historical 

events and figures. 

a. Black Thursday, Scopes trial, prohibition 
goes into effect, immigration quotas 

b. Nineteenth Amendment ratified, Harding 
elected president, Sacco and Vanzetti ex- 
ecuted, Coolidge elected president 

c. Harding elected president, Coolidge 
elected president, Scopes trial, Black 
Thursday 

d. prohibition goes into effect, Hoover 
elected president, Sacco and Vanzetti ex- 
ecuted, Marcus Garvey hosts UNIA con- 
ference in Harlem 


PROPOSING Moke: Additional Readings 


H. M. Gitelman, “Welfare Capitalism Reconsidered,” 
Labor History 33, no.1 (1992): 5-31. 

M. Honey, “Survival and Song: Women Poets of the 
Harlem Renaissance,” Women’s Studies: An Inter- 
disciplinary Journal 16, nos. 3-4 (1989): 293-315. 

P. Ling, “Sex and the Automobile in the Jazz Age,” His- 
tory Today 39 (1989): 18-24. 

G. H. Nash, “An American Epic: Herbert Hoover and 
Belgian Relief in World War I,” Prologue: Quarterly 
of the National Archives 21, no. 1 (1989): 75-86. 

C. F. Williams, “William M. Jardine and the Founda- 
tions for Republican Farm Policy, 1925-1929,” 
Agricultural History 70, no. 2 (1996): 216-32. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-c, 
2-b, 3-c, 4-a, 5-d, 6-c, 7-b, 8-b, 9-c, 10-d, 11-c, 12-a, 13-c, 
14-c 


THE NEW DEAL ERA 


1932-1939 


Oren Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. Why has Franklin Delano Roosevelt been termed “a patrician in govern- 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


ment”? 

A. What factors influenced Roosevelt's early political career? What role 
did Roosevelt believe the government should play in domestic eco- 
nomic affairs? What issues shaped Roosevelt’s tenure as governor of 
New York? How did Roosevelt react to the stock market crash? What 
were his prescriptions for the Great Depression? 

B. What issues shaped the presidential campaign of 1932? How did 
Roosevelt's campaign strategy differ from that of Hoover? What did 
the election results signal? 

What specific New Deal measures were taken during Roosevelt's first one 

hundred days in office? 

A. Who were the New Dealers? 

B. What specific measures dealt with banking and finance reform? 

C. What specific measures dealt with relief and conservation reform? 

D. What agricultural initiatives passed the New Deal Congress? 

E. What efforts were taken to hasten industrial recovery? 

What challenges did supporters of the New Deal face? 

A. Who led the resistance to business reform, and why? 

B. Who led the reaction against the New Deal farm program, and why? 

C. What attacks of the New Deal came from the political fringes? How 
successful were these critiques in capturing the imagination of the 
American public? 

Why has the Second New Deal been linked to the rise of the welfare state in 
the United States? 

A. What measures were taken to provide relief to the unemployed? 

B. How did the Second New Deal empower labor? 

C. What measures were taken to provide for the elderly? How did 
Roosevelt reform the tax structure? 

D. In what ways did Roosevelt broaden the New Deal coalition? 
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V. When did the New Deal enter its final phase? 

Why did it ultimately reach a deadlock? 

A. What issues shaped the election of 1936? 
How did the Democratic Party fare? 

B. Why did Roosevelt wish to alter the com- 
position of the Supreme Court? Why has 
this court-packing scheme been consid- 
ered a tactical blunder? 

C. Why did the economy enter a recession 
during Roosevelt’s second term? What did 
he do to correct the economic downturn? 
What was the reaction of the Republican 
opposition? 

D. What initiatives comprised the last of the 
New Deal reforms? What ultimately sig- 
naled the end of the New Deal? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
FDR and the First New Deal 


In this lecture, impress upon your students the 
optimism Franklin Delano Roosevelt conveyed to 
the American people during the Great Depression. 
When FDR entered the White House in 1932, he 
was already committed to the belief that the 
government's prime role was to respond to the 
social needs of the country and not to defend ab- 
stract principles. Here you may wish to point out 
Map 23.2, which shows the electoral shift from 
1928 to 1932, to demonstrate the resonance of 
Roosevelt's message. Unlike his predecessor, FDR 
was eager to try new remedies to ease the nation’s 
economic plight. Draw students’ attention to the 
1932 campaign speech FDR delivered to the San 
Francisco Commonwealth Club (Document 23.1 
in the documents reader), which outlines his 
theory for an activist government. It is important 
to remind students, however, that FDR was firmly 
committed to democracy and capitalism, and he 
harbored no desire to supplant America’s tradi- 
tional institutions with radical ones. 

As president, Roosevelt signed into legisla- 
tion an unprecedented fifteen pieces of major leg- 
islation during his first one hundred days in of- 
fice alone, all designed to counter the most 
wrenching effects of the depression. To help stu- 
dents who feel overwhelmed by all the legisla- 
tion, you can categorize the material and then hit 


the highlights, always stressing that planning and 
coordination were the unifying elements of this 
new legislation. Refer them to Table 23.1, which 
summarizes some of the major legislation of the 
First New Deal. Roosevelt tackled banking and 
finance reform first, endorsing the Emergency 
Banking Act and the Securities Act. He then 
sought to provide relief to those with no means 
of support, creating the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, and the Civilian Conservation Corps. In or- 
der to meet the crisis in agriculture, FDR created 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) and signed 
into law the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
Farm Credit Act. (Map 23.3 shows the area af- 
fected by the TVA.) Finally, he turned his atten- 
tion to industrial recovery and created the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration (NRA). 

FDR definitely met the challenge head-on. To 
give students a good idea of the hard times Ameri- 
cans faced and the expectations and confidence 
many placed in the Roosevelt administration, 
have them take a look at the letters from the work- 
ing people to FDR and his secretary of labor, 
Frances Perkins (Document 23.2 in the documents 
reader). 


LECTURE 2 


Challenges to the New Deal and 
FDR’s Response 


This lecture conveys that the president faced a 
barrage of criticism for his programs. Critics on 
both the right and left attacked FDR’s New Deal 
for failing to address the country’s needs effec- 
tively. Demonstrate that many within the business 
community opposed the TVA and the NRA, for 
example, because they believed the government 
had no right to interfere in the economy. They 
accused New Deal initiatives of ushering in so- 
cialism and betraying basic constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom and individualism. Here you 
will wish to demonstrate that the Supreme Court 
concurred; in 1935, it ruled that the NRA violated 
the interstate commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Many on the left, however, believed that the 
New Deal did not do enough to ease the plight of 
average Americans. Be sure to draw students’ at- 
tention to Herbert Hoover’s and Minnie Hardin’s 
criticisms of the New Deal (Document 23.4 in the 
documents reader). 

You can then go on to cover three of 
Roosevelt's most vociferous critics. Father Charles 
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Coughlin, a Detroit priest and radio talk-show 
host, advocated the confiscation and redistribu- 
tion of the nation’s wealth to ease the lives of the 
worthy poor. Dr. Francis Townsend, a public 
health official from California who chastised 
Roosevelt for not dealing with the problems of 
the nation’s poor, devised an Old Age Revolving 
Pension plan and started his own movement. FDR 
received his most serious threat from Louisiana 
politician Huey Long, who advocated a steeply 
progressive tax known as the “Share Our Wealth” 
program. You may wish to have the class discuss 
the details of Long’s plan (Document 23.3 in the 
documents reader), and the Historical Question 
feature “Huey Long: Demagogue or Champion 
of the Dispossessed?” Demonstrate that the 
threats levied against the New Deal forced the 
Roosevelt administration to shore up its position. 
Buoyed by strong results in the 1934 congressional 
election, the Roosevelt administration moved 
ahead with its Second New Deal. End your lec- 
ture by emphasizing the differences between the 
first and second agendas, explaining how the Sec- 
ond New Deal moved away from the central eco- 
nomic planning of the First New Deal and, in re- 
sponse to its critics, concentrated instead on 
meeting the needs of various social groups. The 
Works Progress Administration (WPA) provided 
work for the unemployed, the National Labor 
Relations Act (NLRA) secured decent working 
conditions for laborers, and the Social Security Act 
helped alleviate the plight of the hard-hit elderly. 


LECTURE 3 
The End of the New Deal 


Begin this lecture by mentioning that FDR, forti- 
fied by a stunning victory in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1936, turned his attention to removing the 
remaining obstacles to his New Deal reform. 
Thwarted by the Supreme Court, which had ruled 
eleven New Deal measures unconstitutional, FDR 
sought to change the makeup of the bench by 
appointing sympathetic jurists. A justice’s change 
in opinion and the retirement of four other jus- 
tices gave FDR a chance to reshape the Supreme 
Court so that it would never again strike downa 
piece of New Deal legislation. Mention that al- 
though FDR secured the support of the Supreme 
Court, his scheme riled Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats to such a frenzy that they com- 
bined forces to obstruct additional reform. To 
make matters worse for Roosevelt, he assumed 


(incorrectly) that the reviving economy had com- 
pletely recovered and therefore reversed a num- 
ber of strategies, causing the economy to lose mo- 
mentum. Make it clear that only the infusion of 
Keynesian economic theory into New Deal policy 
could have reinvigorated the national economy. 
Roosevelt's faith in deficit spending reaffirmed, 
it looked as if FDR was heading toward the Third 
New Deal, but opposition grew, especially from 
the right. New initiatives, such as the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, ran up against the opposi- 
tion of major farm organizations, were starved for 
funds, and eventually petered out. In 1938, major 
New Deal reform initiatives ended when 
Roosevelt signed the Fair Labor Standards Act 
into law. The administration then shifted its at- 
tention to foreign policy and the threat of world 
war. As the nation readied its defenses, Roosevelt 
declared that he had ceased to be “Dr. New Deal” 
and had become “Dr. Win the War.” End your lec- 
ture with a discussion of the possibilities and lim- 
its of New Deal reform. Have students consider 
the ways in which the New Deal articulated the 
promise of America and the ways in which it 
failed to live up to that promise. Students may 
want to discuss, for example, the New Deal’s un- 
willingness or inability to tackle racism in America 
effectively. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. What Was the Works Progress 
Administration? 


Students may ask about the specific type of 
projects undertaken by the WPA, which put un- 
employed actors, writers, and artists to work. You 
may wish to bring in examples of the interviews 
that WPA workers conducted with ex-slaves, im- 
migrants, and people who lived in the rural South. 
Many of these interviews are available online from 
the Library of Congress at <http://memory 
.loc.gov/ammem/wpaintro/wpahome.html>. 
Show students one of the state, regional, or city 
guidebooks that celebrated American life, or play 
a brief passage from Aaron Copland’s Rodeo, 
which the composer wrote under WPA sponsor- 
ship. Mention the productions of the Federal The- 
ater Project (FTP), an organization sponsored by 
the WPA that promised “free, adult, uncensored 
theater.” For the four years of its existence, the 
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FTP reached an estimated audience of twenty-five 
to thirty million people. Show students the poster 
and photo on page 873 of the opening night of 
one of the most successful FTP productions, 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, produced by John House- 
man, directed by Orson Welles, and featuring an 
African American cast. Swing Mikado, a jazz ren- 
dition of the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, also 
proved quite popular with depression-weary au- 
diences. These examples should help not only to 
clarify the types of projects undertaken by the 
agency but also to emphasize the ways in which 
the WPA celebrated American culture and made 
it more accessible to the average American. 


2. Radicalism 


Many students may question the degree to which 
Americans turned to radical ideologies during the 
depression. You will want to remind them that 
while the president and members of his adminis- 
tration remained fully convinced of the viability 
of America’s political and economic institutions, 
many citizens, especially intellectuals, and espe- 
cially during the early years of the depression, did 
indeed investigate the possibility of radical 
change to cure America’s ills. For those who 
seemed particularly disenchanted with traditional 
paths of American reform, the Soviet Union pro- 
vided an attractive model against which Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions could be measured. The 
Russian experiment proved particularly appeal- 
ing to progressives enamored of planning and 
scientific investigation. But the Soviets’ brief flir- 
tation with Hitler’s fascist state when the two 
countries signed a nonaggression pact in 1939 
caused many of these intellectuals to reevaluate 
their own commitment to the Soviet model for the 
American experience. In any case, most Ameri- 
cans felt that under Roosevelt’s New Deal their 
concerns were at the very least heard and ad- 
dressed, and so they maintained their faith in tra- 
ditional American institutions. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 

When discussing challenges to FDR’s New Deal, 
especially after the fallout of the court-packing 


plan, you may find Confronting Southern Poverty 
in the Great Depression: The Report on the Economic 


Conditions of the South with Related Documents (ed- 
ited by David L. Carlton and Peter A. Coclanis) a 
useful tool. The report details Roosevelt's at- 
tempts to oust conservative Democratic oppo- 
nents to his programs in the 1938 congressional 
elections. The supplementary oral interviews of- 
fer evidence on the wrenching effects of poverty 
during the depression. Richard Polenberg’s The 
Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1932-1945: A Brief His- 
tory with Documents, offers students a fine over- 
view of the Roosevelt administration. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


There are a number of good documentaries about 
the Great Depression. After the Crash, distributed 
by Blackside, Inc., covers three protest groups — 
the bonus army, farmers in Arkansas, and 
autoworkers in Detroit — during the early years 
of the depression. America Lost and Found, distrib- 
uted by Direct Cinema Limited, offers a portrait 
of Americans as they experienced the Great De- 
pression. Union Maids, by New Day Films, tells 
the story of three women labor activists during 
the 1930s. The Uprising of 1934, directed by ac- 
claimed documentarian George Stoney, looks at 
the 1934 North Carolina mill strikes. Episode 5, 
“Shadow Ball,” of Ken Burns’s PBS Baseball se- 
ries covers baseball’s desperate attempt to survive 
during the Great Depression. The seven-part PBS 
series The Great Depression offers a many-faceted 
look at the nation’s worst economic disaster. There 
are also a number of biographical documentaries 
that are worth showing: FDR and Father Coughlin: 
Radio Priest, produced by PBS; Huey Long, avail- 
able from Direct Cinema Limited; and Harry 
Hopkins: At FDR’s Side, distributed through the 
Educational Film Center. 

To convey Hollywood's attempt to bolster 
sagging spirits during the depression, you might 
consider showing any of a number of popular 
films. Marx Brothers comedies; Busby Berkeley’s 
musicals; The Thin Man series, starring William 
Powell and Myrna Loy; and the Preston Sturges 
comedy Sullivan's Travels all offer escapist fare. 
Scarface (1932) and Public Enemy (1931) offer in- 
sight into America’s fascination with outlaws 
during the early years of the depression. (You 
might follow segments of either of these films with 
“The Road to Rock Bottom,” the portion of the 


PBS series on the Great Depression that covers the 
exploits of Pretty Boy Floyd. If so, then draw your 
students’ attention to Woody Guthrie’s “The Bal- 
lad of Pretty Boy Floyd,” whose lyrics are printed 
in the textbook in ch. 22, on p. 847.) The Grapes of 
Wrath (1940) and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
(1939) offer examples of popular social commen- 
tary films that suggested that the people will tri- 
umph. Finally, consider showing scenes from Gone 
with the Wind (1939). Most of your students will be 
familiar with this classic. Remind them that al- 
though the book’s story concerns the Civil War, the 
movie was filmed in the 1930s. Ask them to think 
about how the burned-over and ravaged landscape 
of the war-torn South may have had a parallel in 
the depression landscape. 


Historical Contingencies 


Have your students consider the Historical Ques- 
tion feature “Huey Long: Demagogue or Cham- 
pion of the Dispossessed?” which notes that many 
saw Long as the only candidate in the 1936 presi- 
dential race who offered radical solutions to the 
nation’s ills. Would his “Share Our Wealth” plan 
have been enacted had he lived? Would he have 
truly offered meaningful relief to the nation’s 
underclass? What would America have looked 
like had Long’s vision been realized? 


Classroom Activities 


Consider playing selections of Woody Guthrie’s 
music, available from the Smithsonian's Folkways 
Recordings, and have students connect the record- 
ings to the letters written by ordinary Americans 
to FDR and members of his New Deal cabinet. 
What sentiments do these documents express? 


Using the Internet 


As mentioned above (see Anticipating Student 
Reactions), the Library of Congress site contains 
extensive examples of WPA interviews. For one 
particular aspect of the New Deal era, direct stu- 
dents to the Social Security Administration’s site 
on Father Charles Coughlin and his National 
Union for Social Justice. Go to <http:/ /www.ssa. 
gov/history /cough.html>, which contains a brief 
overview of Coughlin as well as texts and 
audioclips from selected broadcasts, 1934-1935. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Herbert Hoover’s reaction to the Bonus Ex- 
peditionary Army in 1932 
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a. 


demonstrated the president's predilection 
for relying on government handouts to 
solve the country’s economic woes. 
reaffirmed his unwillingness to use mili- 
tary force to quell domestic disturbances. 
proved that the president was not above 
using the power of the press to discredit 
those whom he perceived threatened his 
chance at reelection. 


. showed that he was genuinely sympa- 


thetic to the plight of the unemployed vet- 
erans. 


2. Franklin D. Roosevelt's approach to the stock 
market crash and the ensuing Great Depres- 
sion during his tenure as governor of New 
York was characterized by all of the follow- 
ing, except 


a. 


an abiding belief that the government's 
role was to respond to the social needs of 
the people. 


. aprofound distrust of the basic framework 


of American society. 


. a desire to set aside conventional theories 


and customs in favor of whatever expedi- 
ents would work to alleviate hardship and 
protect democracy. 

a wish to shore up the existing social and 
economic order, not to subvert it. 


3. The term “Roosevelt Revolution” refers to 


a. 


a fundamental realignment of voter alle- 
giance, comprised of farmers, industrial 
workers, white-collar workers, African 
Americans, women, and intellectuals, who 
voted for FDR and the Democratic Party. 
the unprecedented number of socialist 
candidates who rode FDR’s coattails into 
office following the 1932 election. 

the sweeping socialist-inspired reforms 
FDR initiated during his first one hundred 
days in office. 

the derisive epithet used by Hoover to 
warn American voters of what lay ahead 
of them if they elected FDR to the White 
House in 1932. 


4. Which of the following initiatives was not 
implemented by FDR during his first one 
hundred days in office? 


a. 


b. 


banking and finance reform 

emergency relief to those with no means 
of support 

agricultural reform designed to curb sup- 
ply and prop up prices 

Social Security and tax reform 
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5. The “Share Our Wealth” plan, designed in 


* 


DL 
- 


10. 


opposition to New Deal relief plans, was de- 
vised by 
a, Father Charles Coughlin. 
b, Francis Townsend. 
Huey Long. 
d. Harry Hopkins. 


The National Labor Relations Act guaranteed 

all of the following except 

a, the right of businesses to enforce yellow- 
dog contracts. 

b, the right of organized labor to collective 
bargaining. 

c. legal protection against employers’ power 
to fire labor organizers, suppress strikes, 
and stifle unions. 

d. a National Labor Relations Board to over- 
see elections for union representation. 


Atrican Americans in the Great Depression 

a made tremendous economic, social, and 
political gains because of FDR's willing- 
ness to risk opposition from white, con- 
servative segregationists in the South. 

b. experienced more symbolic victories than 
actual ones. 

c. finally won a federal antilynching law. 

ad. saw their infant mortality and life expect- 
ancy rates finally approach the rates for 
whites. 


FDR's Second New Deal was marked by 

a. unchanging opposition by the Supreme 
Court. 

b. friendlier relations with business. 

c. a slowdown in the initiation and passage 
ot New Deal legislation. 

d. a gridlock between the federal govern- 
ment and a Republican-dominated Con- 
gress, 


The economic theory that bolstered New Deal 
policies by stating that only government in- 
tervention could pump enough money into 
the system to revive production, boost con- 
sumption, and restore prosperity was devised 


a. Adam Smith. 

b. Huey Long. 

c. John Maynard Keynes. 
d. Alan Greenspan. 


Which of the following statements best de- 
scribes Louisiana poltucian Huey Long, fea- 
tured in the Hisforical Question? 


ll 


12. 


. 


a. He was a ruthless demagogue who pro- 
fessed to stand up for the common man 
but in reality never achieved any concrete 

*- improvements for Louisiana’s poor and 
working classes. 

b. Aman of great personal integrity, he never 
allowed his own political ambitions to 
tempt him to engage in illegal acts. 

c. Though judged by some as an unscrupu- 
lous “dictator” who tyrannized Louisiana, 
he nevertheless achieved substantial im- 
provements in the lives of Louisiana’s poor 
and working classes. 

d. History has shown that he was a heartless 
con man whose only ambition in life was 
to be president of the United States. 


The chapter-opening artifact, a souvenir 

needle book from FDR’s 1932 campaign, 

a. depicts the changes Roosevelt claimed his 
New Deal would achieve once he was 
elected. 

b. illustrates FDR’s campaign pledge that he 

would move workers from hazardous and 

unproductive factory labor to more eco- 
nomically viable and healthful agricultural 
labor. 

illustrates FDR’s belief that economic re- 

covery was possible only with more 

women working outside the home. 

d. celebrates the nation’s ongoing economic 
recovery in many sectors. 


‘@) 


Identify the correct sequence of historical 

events and figures. 

a. Bonus Expeditionary Army, Huey Long 
assassinated, FDR reelected, Dr. Francis 
Townsend devises pension scheme 

b. New Deal’s first one hundred days, 

Wagner Act passed, Fair Labor Standards 

Act passed, court-packing scheme 

Bonus Expeditionary Army, Indian Reor- 

ganization Act adopted, Huey Long assas- 

sinated, FDR reelected 

d. Father Coughlin begins National Union 
for Social Justice, Wagner Act passed, FDR 
reelected, CIO founded 


2) 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


1939-1945 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


utlining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


What foreign policy dilemmas confronted the United States during the in- 

terwar years? 

A. Why has FDR been termed a “reluctant isolationist”? 

B. What was the Good Neighbor Policy, and how did the United States use 
it? 

C. What price did the United States pay for its noninvolvement in world 
affairs? What events convinced FDR that America needed to play a stron- 
ger role than it had in stemming aggression in Europe and Asia? 

What events led to the onset of war? 

A. In what ways did Nazi aggression lead to war in Europe? 

B. When did America abandon its neutral policy in favor of becoming the 
“arsenal of democracy”? How did the election of 1940 suggest to FDR 
that he had a mandate to continue his pro-British policies? 

C. When did war come to America, and why? 

What were the crucial military and diplomatic events during 1941-1943? 

A. How was the United States able to turn the tide of the war in the Pacific? 

B. What were the prime military and diplomatic objectives in the Euro- 
pean campaign? 

What influence did the war have on American society? 

A. How did the war aid the U.S. economy? 

B. How did Roosevelt’s Republican opponents use the war years to turn 
back New Deal reform? Why was Roosevelt able to triumph in the elec- 
tion of 1944, despite growing opposition to his domestic reform poli- 
cies? 

C. What role did U.S. women play in the war effort? What role did chil- 
dren play? How did the war alter the structure of the American family? 

D. In what ways did prejudice creep into the U.S. war effort? How did 
racial tensions lead to a riot between U.S. servicemen and Chicanos in 
Los Angeles? What role did African Americans play in the war effort? 
What was the “Double V” campaign? In what ways did Japanese Ameri- 
cans suffer during World War II? What role did gays and lesbians have 
in the military? 

E. What was the U.S. policy regarding refugees from the Holocaust? 
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V. What military and diplomatic events contrib- 
uted to Allied military victory during 1943- 
1945? 

A. What were the key events that transpired 
from the Allied invasion of Normandy to 
eventual German surrender? 

B. What factors contributed to U.S. victory 
over Japan? 

C. Why was the atomic bomb developed? 
Why did Harry S. Truman decide to drop 
the bomb on Japan? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 


U.S. Foreign Policy during the 
Interwar Years 


Start this lecture by conveying Roosevelt's reluc- 
tance to abandon America’s course of isolation- 
ism. Make the point that although FDR entered 
the White House just as a rising tide of violent 
nationalism was sweeping across Asia and Eu- 
rope, he continued the course of isolationism that 
the country had pursued since the 1920s. Three 
main factors contributed to FDR’s commitment 
to isolationism. First, the economic exigencies of 
the depression made the cries of isolationists seem 
plausible. Second, the findings of the Nye Senate 
Committee — which concluded that bankers, fin- 
anciers, and munitions manufacturers goaded the 
United States into World War I — convinced most 
Americans of the virtues of isolationism. Third, 
in order to ensure the support of the isolationists 
in Congress for New Deal initiatives, FDR aban- 
doned his inclination to help the League of Na- 
tions check the fascist aggression of Japan, Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. Make clear to your students 
that, as early as 1934, FDR and American 
policymakers were well aware of the dangers the 
Nazis posed and of their plans to dominate Eu- 
rope, if not the entire world. In any case, the 
United States signed a series of neutrality acts 
between 1935 and 1937. You might also refer stu- 
dents to the opening vignette on America Firster 
Charles Lindbergh to reinforce the point that, even 
as late as the early 1940s, millions of Americans 
shared Lindbergh's belief that America should 
stay out of the war. 


Next, explain that FDR’s commitment to neu- 
trality ended as German troops marched into Po- 
land and France, and England declared war. FDR 
immediately set out to persuade Congress to re- 
peal the arms embargo. Congress abandoned neu- 
trality only gradually, first granting selected 
belligerents the right to buy U.S. weapons on a 
cash-and-carry basis, and later granting lend-lease 
privileges to Great Britain, and later still to the 
Soviet Union. 

You may wish to close this lecture by demon- 
strating that although the United States teetered 
on the brink of war in Europe, it clashed first with 
Japan. As the United States increasingly placed 
pressure on Japan’s economic and territorial am- 
bitions, a military clique tightened its control in 
Japan and developed a plan to launch a devastat- 
ing attack on U.S. bases in the Pacific, hoping that 
the United States would sign a peace treaty and 
leave Japan alone to pursue its goals. Although 
the United States was aware that a threat loomed, 
it was completely unprepared for the December 
7,1941, bombing of Pearl Harbor. You might have 
your students turn to the photograph on page 909 
of the battleship West Virginia on fire after the 
bombing to give them a sense of the devastation 
inflicted. You might also discuss FDR’s war mes- 
sage to Congress, along with Japanese American 
Monica Sone’s reminiscences of Pearl Harbor and 
the subsequent crackdown she and her Seattle 
community experienced prior to internment 
(Documents 24.1 and 24.2 in the documents 
reader). Congress declared war on December 8, 
and three days later, fulfilling their obligations 
under the Tripartite Pact, Germany and Italy de- 
clared war on the United States. 


LECTURE 2 
The Front Line, 1941-1945 


This lecture falls into two parts and will work es- 
pecially well if you orient your students visually 
by referring frequently to Maps 24.4 and 24.5, 
showing the European and Pacific theaters of 
World War II. The first part of your lecture should 
cover the initial phase of the war, 1941-1943, dur- 
ing which the United States focused on stemming 
the tide of Japanese aggression in the Pacific and 
on saving Great Britain and the Soviet Union from 
Nazi defeat in Europe. The United States turned 
its attention first to Japan, which had already cap- 
tured Guam, Wake Island, Singapore, and the 
Philippines by the summer of 1942. By April of 
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that year, the United States was ready to strike 
back, choosing first to display its military might 
by launching a bombing raid on Tokyo, and then 
launching a two-pronged attack designed to re- 
capture the Philippines and lesser islands in the 
mid-Pacific. American forces scored tremendous 
victories on land and sea and turned their atten- 
tion to defeating Japanese forces in their home- 
land. In Europe, U.S. forces first had to contend 
with the German attempt to starve Great Britain 
into submission. The United States shipped mas- 
sive amounts of supplies to the besieged country, 
and by 1943 the Allies could focus on stopping 
Nazi aggression on the European continent. By 
1943, then, the defensive phase of the war was 
over. 

The second part of your lecture should cover 
the final phase of the war, 1943-1945, during 
which the United States and its allies went on the 
offensive, facing the daunting task of battling 
Germany and Japan on their own territory. Ger- 
many remained the top priority. In an effort to 
divert the Nazi troops that threatened to overtake 
the Soviet Union, Allied troops struck at North 
Africa, Sicily, and finally Italy. By June of 1944, 
the Allies were prepared to launch a “true” sec- 
ond front; they landed on the beaches of 
Normandy, liberated France, and began their fi- 
nal assault on Hitler’s Germany. Be sure to have 
students discuss the Historical Question feature, 
“Why Did the Allies Refuse to Bomb the Death 
Camps?” In the Pacific, Allied troops moved 
slowly, island by island, toward Japan, and by 
June of 1945, the United States had all but secured 
its victory. While meeting with the Soviets in the 
summer of 1945, Truman learned that the United 
States had successfully tested an atomic weapon. 
Eager to end the war in the Pacific, Truman or- 
dered bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Tokyo surrendered on September 2, 
1945. Have the class discuss the letters from sol- 
diers stationed overseas (Document 24.4 in the 
documents reader) in order to convey the experi- 
ence of the combatants. 


LECTURE 3 
The Home Front 


Although no battles were fought on American soil, 
the transformation of a peaceful society to one at 
war changed the nation. Total war meant the to- 
tal mobilization of the home front to serve the 
needs of those fighting overseas. Start by concen- 
trating on the ways in which the conversion to 
war production lifted the nation out of the depres- 


sion. Explain that not only did the factories, mili- 
tary bases, power plants, and transportation fa- 
cilities thrive but agriculture prospered as well. 
The booming economy and the labor shortages 
engendered by the more than fifteen million 
adults who served in the military resulted in new 
levels of prosperity for American workers. More- 
over, new workers entered the labor force, as Af- 
rican Americans and women filled positions va- 
cated by the men who served. Here you will want 
to discuss the tremendously powerful icon of 
“Rosie the Riveter” and you may wish to draw 
your students’ attention to the photograph of the 
female defense worker on page 915 (tell them not 
to look at the caption, and see if anyone can fig- 
ure out that the woman is Marilyn Monroe). Other 
segments of society were mobilized as well, as the 
government enforced rationing and price and 
wage restrictions, and encouraged folks to buy 
savings bonds, grow victory gardens, and collect 
scrap metal — all to aid the war effort. Here you 
may wish to point out the “Pitching in at Home” 
poster on page 913 as an example of clever and 
interesting propaganda exhorting citizens to sup- 
port the war effort. 

You will also need to demonstrate that the war 
against Nazism brought America’s racial preju- 
dices to the forefront. Although most Americans 
repudiated Hitler’s plans for the “master race,” 
few were in favor of lifting the bar against Jewish 
immigration into the United States. African 
Americans waged the “Double V” campaign 
(whose motto was “Democracy: Victory at Home, 
Victory Abroad”), though not always successfully. 
Japanese Americans suffered a wholesale attack 
on their civil liberties, as tens of thousands were 
imprisoned in remote internment camps. Here 
you may wish to have your students discuss the 
documents on Japanese internment presented in 
the Documenting the American Promise feature of 
the chapter. In the end, you will want to empha- 
size that no segment of society escaped the im- 
pact of World War II. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Americans and the Holocaust 


Be prepared to answer questions about U.S. policy 
toward European Jews and the Holocaust. Cer- 
tainly Hitler’s hatred of the Jews was well known 
in the United States by the late 1930s. In 1938, 
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Roosevelt called a conference of thirty-two nations 
at Evian-les-Bains, France, in response to Hitler’s 
burning of Munich’s Great Synagogue and sub- 
sequent deportation of fifteen thousand Jews to 
the Buchenwald concentration camp, wishing to 
discuss what countries could accept Jews as 
émigrés. Roosevelt maintained that the depres- 
sion and immigration quotas prohibited the 
United States from taking more than a token num- 
ber. Only Holland, already densely populated, 
agreed to take Jews in large numbers. Capitaliz- 
ing on the world’s reluctance to harbor refugees, 
the Nazis in late 1938 launched Kristallnacht (a 
night of attacks against Jews throughout Ger- 
many) and Hitler devised the “final solution” in 
1941. The Germans tried to hide reports of their 
plan, but news stories leaked to the United States 
as early as 1942, and the Roosevelt administra- 
tion confirmed that two million Jews had already 
been exterminated. U.S. newspapers continued to 
bury stories of the atrocities in back pages, and 
the United States did little to bomb the railways 
running to the concentration camps’ gas cham- 
bers or to allow more Jews into the United States. 

Historians have suggested a number of rea- 
sons for U.S. reluctance to act. First, Americans 
were hostile to any immigration into the United 
States during the depression, fearing competition 
on the already drained economy. Anti-Semitism 
fueled efforts to keep Jews out of the United States. 
Second, the stories of the Holocaust seemed too 
horrible to be true. Finally, the Jewish community 
itself was divided on the issue, as Zionists wished 
to give priority to the creation of a Jewish state in 
Palestine and others feared alienating the already 
anti-Semitic State Department. Be sure to refer 
students to the Historical Question feature “Why 
Did the Allies Refuse to Bomb the Death Camps?” 
and Varian Fry’s article on the Holocaust (Docu- 
ment 24.3 in the documents reader). 


2. The Decision to Drop the Atomic Bomb 


Also be prepared to answer questions on Harry 
S. Truman’s decision to drop the atomic bomb in 
Japan. U.S. efforts to develop an atomic weapon 
began in 1939 when two refugees, Albert Einstein 
and Leo Szilard, told Roosevelt that it would be 
possible to develop such a weapon. By the time 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, American, 
British, and Canadian scientists had already be- 
gun work on the project. Information suggested 
that German scientists were working on a similar 
project, and American scientists assumed from the 
beginning that the bomb had to be built and ready 
to use. Germany surrendered before it finished 


its bomb and before the United States had suc- 
cessfully tested its own. But while meeting at 
Potsdam, Germany, to discuss the shape of the 
postwar world, Truman learned of the explosion 
at the Alamogordo Air Force Base in New Mexico. 
Truman’s secret Interim Committee of scientists 
and government officials had originally consid- 
ered how the bomb could be used to manage the 
Soviet Union. If the bomb were dropped on Ja- 
pan, certainly the Soviet Union would not be 
needed to fulfill its promise of joining the United 
States in the war against Japan and would thus 
be prevented from gaining a foothold in Korea 
and Manchuria. Truman also wanted to save 
American lives. Intelligence reports suggested 
that the invasion of Japan scheduled for the fall 
of 1945 would be a bloodbath. Truman favored 
using the bomb if it would mean saving Ameri- 
can lives. Finally, calling forth memories of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Truman allayed 
any moral qualms U.S. officials may have har- 
bored about dropping the bomb. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


Because students will undoubtedly question 
America’s policy toward Jewish refugees from the 
Holocaust, consider assigning America Views the 
Holocaust, 1933-1945: A Brief Documentary History, 
edited by Robert H. Abzug, which chronicles 
America’s reaction to reports concerning the per- 
secution of Jews during the 1930s and 1940s. This 
volume reinforces the point made in the text and 
the documents reader that FDR’s administration 
was aware of Hitler’s “final solution” well before 
Allied troops liberated the death camps. 

To give students more background on the war 
in the Pacific, you might consider assigning Pearl 
Harbor and the Coming of the Pacific War: A Brief 
History with Documents and Essays, edited by Akira 
Iriye, which offers both the immediate and a larger 
global context for the attack. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


There are a number of good documentaries about 
the interwar years and World War II. Episode 4 of 
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The People’s Century, “1919: The Lost Peace,” gives 
a good overview of the failure of the Treaty of 
Versailles to end all wars and the rise of fascism 
in Europe. The Good Fight: The Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, distributed by First Run/Icarus Films, 
demonstrates that although FDR maintained a 
position of neutrality during the 1930s, many 
Americans considered the rise of fascism under 
Franco in Spain intolerable and volunteered to 
fight for the Spanish republicans. You might also 
consider showing one of the episodes from Frank 
Capra’s series for the U.S. army, Why We Fight, 
which was designed to give American servicemen 
a crash course in the virtues of American democ- 
racy and the evils of German, Italian, and Japa- 
nese fascism and militarism. You might follow this 
with the episode from A Walk through the Twenti- 
eth Century with Bill Moyers, titled “World War II: 
The Propaganda Battle,” in which Moyers inter- 
views Capra and his German counterpart Fritz 
Hippler. PBS has produced a number of documen- 
taries on strategic battles: Pearl Harbor: Surprise 
and Remembrance, D-Day, and The Battle of the Bulge 
are especially noteworthy. You could show por- 
tions from PBS’s biography FDR, or George 
Marshall and the American Century, distributed by 
Direct Cinema Limited. 

There a number of good documentaries about 
the home front as well. We Were So Beloved: The 
German Jews of Washington Heights, distributed by 
First Run/Icarus Films, chronicles the lives of 
German Jews who fled Nazi Germany in the 1930s 
and resettled in New York City’s Washington 
Heights neighborhood, and would fit in well with 
a class discussion on America’s response to Jew- 
ish refugees. The Homefront, distributed by 
Churchill Films, Inc., emphasizes the changes 
America underwent during World War II, espe- 
cially regarding agriculture, industry, labor, and 
the status of minorities. The Life and Times of Rosie 
the Riveter, distributed by Direct Cinema Limited, 
covers the government's propaganda campaign 
to draw women into wartime industries and de- 
tails the experiences of these “Rosies.” Consider 
showing the segment from the PBS video 
Lindbergh, which covers his involvement with the 
America First Committee and fits in very well 
with the chapter’s opening vignette. Or you might 
show the segment from California Newsreel’s 
documentary A. Philip Randolph, which covers 
Randolph's proposed march on Washington, D.C., 
and Roosevelt's signing of Executive Order 8802. 

You might also consider showing Hollywood 
films so students can see what those who re- 


mained on the home front were watching. Remind 
your students that World War II was the most 
profitable period in Hollywood's history. 
Casablanca remains a classic. Stage Door Canteen 
offers a campy romance story between an officer 
and a hostess of New York’s famed nightspot. 
Mission to Moscow (1943) gives Hollywood’s take 
on the U.S.-Soviet alliance during the war. Thirty 
Seconds over Tokyo (1944) allowed those at home 
to experience the action of the war. Alfred 
Hitchcock’s thriller Lifeboat (1944) is the story of 
shipwrecked survivors, including one Nazi, set 
adrift on a lifeboat during World War II. You might 
also want to show segments from other World War 
II-era favorites, such as Citizen Kane (1941) or Mrs. 
Miniver (1942). 


Historical Contingencies 


Ask your students if the United States would have 
entered World War II had the Japanese not 
bombed Pearl Harbor. If they say yes, ask when 
they believe America would have entered. Ask 
how the war would have progressed had the 
United States not entered when it did. How would 
the nature of the battles have changed? 


Classroom Activities 


After reviewing Office of War Information post- 
ers, and perhaps viewing an episode from Capra's 
series Why We Fight, have your students debate 
the role of propaganda in a democracy. 


Using the Internet 


Students can find information on U.S. wartime di- 
plomacy at the Avalon Project, sponsored by Yale 
University Law School. Direct students to <http:/ 
/www.yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/20th.htm>. 
The Web site “Executive Order 9066: The In- 
ternment of 110,000 Japanese,” sponsored by the 
UCLA Asian American Studies Center makes 
available photographs and other materials per- 
taining to Japanese internment. Direct students 
to <http:/ /www.sscnet.ucla.edu/aasc/ex9066/>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. The Nye Senate committee concluded that 
a. the United States should sell nonmilitary 
goods to belligerents if the foreign nations 
paid cash (thus avoiding American loans) 
and shipped goods in their own vessels 
(thus avoiding the use of American ships 
in war zones). 


ib 
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the United States should officially join the 
Spanish Loyalists in their fight against the 
fascist dictator Francisco Franco. 

the greed of American munitions makers, 
bankers, and financiers was responsible 
for U.S. entry into World War I. 

the United States must defend Ethiopia 
from Italian aggression. 


2. Which of the following statements does not 


account for American isolationist sentiment 
in the 1930s? 


a. 


Most Americans wished to protect the U.S. 
economy from foreign competition and 
disruption. 

Americans remained disillusioned over 
their failed crusade in World War I. 


. Americans wished to concentrate their ef- 


forts on domestic ills, not on remote, mi- 
nor foreign events. 


. Socialists, who had protested U.S. involve- 


ment in World War I, gained popular ac- 
ceptance. 


3. Which of the following events “provoked” 
Japan to bomb Pearl Harbor in December 
1941? 


a. Roosevelt’s trade embargo against Japan, 


which denied it access to essential oil and 
scrap iron 


b. the stationing of U.S. troops in Manchuria 


. the U.S. capture of Japanese controlled 


Philippines and Guam 


. evidence that the American fleet stationed 


at Pearl Harbor was mobilizing for action 
with the Japanese 


4. At the Casablanca conference of 1943, Allied 
leaders agreed to all of the following, except 


a. 


ie 


Cc. 


d. 


unconditional surrender of the Axis pow- 
ers. 

a second front in the Soviet Union in re- 
turn for the Soviet Union’s promise to en- 
ter the war against the Japanese within six 
months of the cease-fire in Europe. 

a postponement of the cross-channel in- 
vasion of France. 

a plan to invade Sicily. 


5. The majority of women who entered the 
workforce during World War I 


a. 


b. 


were single and under twenty-one years 
of age. 

earned higher wages than the men who 
remained on the home front. 


Cc. 
d. 


were matried. 
earned comparable wages to their male 
counterparts. 


6. African Americans scored a victory when 
FDR signed Executive Order 8802, which 


a. 


ended bans on black membership in 
unions. 


b. desegregated the armed forces. 


directed defense contractors to hire blacks 
and whites on an equal basis and estab- 
lished the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices to investigate violations of the 
order. 


. directed private industry to hire blacks 


and whites on an equal basis and estab- 
lished the committee on Fair Employment 
Practices to investigate violations of the 
order. 


7. Topics discussed at the Yalta conference in- 
cluded all of the following, except 


a. 
b. 


rearranging the political map. 
creating an international organization (the 
United Nations). 


. defeating Japan. 
. launching a cross-channel invasion of 


France, known as D Day. 


. Harry S. Truman’s decision to drop the atomic 


bomb on Japan was motivated by all of the 
following, except 


a. 


d. 


his wish to keep Russia out of the war with 
Japan so that Russia could not gain con- 
trol in Korea and Manchuria. 


. his hope that the bomb’s devastation 


would convince the Soviets that they could 
not safely challenge America’s leadership 
after the war. 


. his wish to save American lives by ensur- 


ing a hasty end to the war. 
his abiding racial hatred of the Japanese. 


. In the Documenting the American Promise fea- 


ture, what did internee Charles Kikuchi iden- 
tify as the one beneficial result of his forced 
evacuation? 


a. 


He was able to finish his Berkeley degree 
in a camp university that he and other 
Japanese Americans set up. 


. He felt the experience enabled him to iden- 


tify with what Jews and other concentra- 
tion camp prisoners were going through. 


. The experience revealed to him that 


American democracy was a hypocritical 
and morally bankrupt system, and he 
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resolved to emigrate to Japan once the war 
ended. 

d. The experience gave him the opportunity 
to get to know his family well. 


10. According to Map 24.5, which of the follow- 
ing areas in Asia did Japan not control dur- 
ing World War II? 

a. Manchuria 
b. Burma 

c. Mongolia 
d. Korea 


11. The photo of the female defense worker on 

page 915 

a. suggested that wartime women workers 
could maintain their femininity while aid- 
ing the war effort by working in tradition- 
ally male occupations. 

b. demonstrated that women were incapable 
of handling the demands of industrialized 
labor. 

c. showed that industrial work was dirty and 
grimy, suggesting that women would have 
to make a great deal of sacrifices in the 
workplace. 

d. conveyed the sense that women would 
have to put up with a great deal of sexual 
harassment on the job. 


12. According to the Historical Question feature 
“Why Did the Allies Refuse to Bomb the 
Death Camps?” which of the following fac- 
tors contributed to Allied policy? 

a. Jews in European ghettos and refugees 
from Auschwitz pleaded with policy- 
makers to refrain from bombing the death 
camps, hoping to spare the lives of those 
held captive. 

b. Cautious calculations of the public inter- 
est and doubt about the existence of death 
camps prevented action. 

c. Tactically, such a move would have been 
suicidal for the Allies. 


d. The Allies had no reliable information on 
the exact location of the death camps. 


13. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. World War II begins, the Lend-Lease Act, 
D Day landing at Normandy, atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima 

b. Pearl Harbor, Japan surrenders, FDR 
elected for third time, Germany surren- 
ders, atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 

c. Adolph Hitler becomes chancellor of Ger- 
many, Manhattan Project begins, Pearl 
Harbor, UN charter approved 

d. Hitler annexes Austria, Lindbergh and iso- 
lationists create America First Committee, 
Roosevelt authorizes internment of Japa- 
nese Americans, the Lend-Lease Act 


ProposinG More: Additional Readings 


Stephen E. Ambrose, “D-Day: June 4, 1944,” Prologue: 
Quarterly of the National Archives 27, no. 2 (1994): 
94-109. 

John H. Bracey and August Meier, “Allies or Adver- 
saries?: The NAACP, A. Philip Randolph, and the 
1941 March on Washington,” Georgia Historical 
Quarterly 75, no. 1 (1991): 1-17. 

R. H. Kohn, “History and Culture Wars: The Case of 
the Smithsonian Institution Enola Gay Exhibition,” 
Journal of American History 82, no. 3 (1995): 1036- 
63. 

Elaine Tyler May, “Rosie the Riveter Gets Married,” 
Mid-America: A Historical Review 75, no. 3 (1993): 
269-82. 

Scott D. Sagan, “The Origins of the Pacific War,” Jour- 
nal of Interdisciplinary History (1988): 893-922. 

D. C. Watt, “Britain and the Historiography of the Yalta 
Conference and the Cold War,” Diplomatic History 
13, no. 1 (1989): 67-98. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-c, 
2-d, 3-a, 4-b, 5-c, 6-c, 7-d, 8-d, 9-d, 10-c, 11-a, 12-b, 13-a 
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Essay Questions, 
Chapters 20-24 


1. Progressive reformers called on the federal 
government to be an active partner in reforming 
American society. They demanded the govern- 
ment become involved in areas traditionally left 
to state or local governments, or private charities 
and philanthropic societies. In many respects, the 
progressives’ approach to government involve- 
ment set the tone for Americans’ increased expec- 
tations of the federal government. In what way 
did the federal government expand its powers 
from 1890 to 1945, and how did this growth affect 
American society? Ultimately, did this expansion 
benefit the country? Explain your answer. 


2. Many historians cite the 1920s as the decade 
in which America entered the “modern era.” What 
new issues did Americans face in the 1920s? In 
what ways did Americans respond to modernism? 
Why did some embrace modernism and others 
reject it? 


3. Reform movements and impulses had had a 
long, albeit sometimes checkered, history in the 
United States by the time Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt promised Americans a “new deal” dur- 
ing the 1932 election campaign. Did his New Deal 
truly represent a dramatic departure from the 
progressive movement, or did it represent a con- 
tinuation of that earlier movement? Be sure to 
consider aims, results, motivations, and the re- 
formers themselves. 


4, During the first half of the twentieth century, 
two major global conflicts shattered the country’s 
notions of peace and stability, prompting the 
United States to send money, munitions, and 
troops overseas. Consider the ways in which 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
approached foreign war. What were their public 
stances before the United States entered the fray? 
Why did they eventually commit to U.S. involve- 
ment? In what ways did they attempt to mobilize 
domestic support, and how successful were these 
efforts? Ultimately, who was the more successful 
wartime leader? 


COLD WAR POLITICS 
IN THE TRUMAN YEARS 


1945-1953 


’ utlining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. How did U.S. foreign policy shift from the grand alliance to containment? 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


A. 


ae) 


What conflicts existed in the wartime coalition? What steps did the glo- 
bal community take as it moved toward the cold war? What was the 
policy of containment? 

What was the Truman Doctrine? What was the Marshall Plan, and what 
was it designed to do? 

In what ways did the United States become a national security state? 
In what ways did the rivalry between the superpowers play itself out 
globally? How and why did the Communists triumph in China? What 
was the U.S. reaction? In what ways did the United States reverse its 
foreign policy course in Japan? What course did the United States take 
in the Middle East? 


What was President Truman’s Fair Deal program? 


A: 


B. 


G: 


How did Truman plan for the conversion of the wartime economy to a 
peacetime economy, and what factors contributed to the economic boom 
of the postwar era? In what ways did labor become more militant? What 
was Truman’s response? 

What were the political demands of African Americans, and how re- 
sponsive was Truman to the burgeoning civil rights movement? 

In what ways did Truman’s Fair Deal flounder? 


What factors contributed to the second Red scare? 


A. 
B. 


C; 


BF 


What were the politics of anticommunism? 

In what ways were Richard Nixon and Joseph McCarthy able to capture 
the American public with their anticommunism rhetoric? 

In what ways did Truman participate in the official purge of Commu- 
nists? 

In what ways did the repression of Communists pervade American so- 


ciety? 


How did the events in Korea contribute to the heating up of the cold war? 


As 


B. 


How did the United States become involved in Korea? How did the 
United States implement containment militarily in Korea? 

How did American military action move from containment to rollback 
to containment? 
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C. What role did Korea and the fear of com- 
munism play in the 1952 election? 

D. How was the war settled, and what were 
the final costs? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
The Policy of Containment 


This lecture on the cold war introduces the policy 
of containment. You might begin by having stu- 
dents discuss Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall’s warning on the need for postwar mili- 
tary preparedness (Document 25.1 in the docu- 
ments reader). Remind students that the United 
States, fortified by a successful wartime alliance 
with the Soviet Union, had agreed to a Soviet 
sphere of influence in Eastern Europe at the Yalta 
conference. (It might be helpful to have students 
look at Map 25.1, which shows the division of 
Europe after World War II.) The Soviets’ brutal 
method of installing Communist governments in 
Poland and Bulgaria and their occupation of east- 
ern Germany immediately following the war 
forced the United States to reevaluate its policy 
toward the Soviet Union, however. Here, perhaps, 
bring in George F. Kennan’s “The Long Telegram” 
(Document 25.2 in the documents reader), later 
published as an article, which outlines the policy 
of containment and provides a framework for us- 
ing U.S. power to check the spread of Soviet in- 
fluence. Have students look at the Documenting 
the American Promise feature “The Emerging Cold 
War” to impress upon them the swiftness with 
which the cold war began. 

Next, cover the ways in which Truman sought 
to implement the policy, first by offering military 
and economic aid to politically unstable Greece 
and Turkey, warning the American public that if 
those countries “fell” to communism, “confusion” 
would spread throughout the Middle East and 
Europe. Truman’s warning carried sufficient 
weight, and Congress passed an appropriations 
bill. Your lecture should then demonstrate that 
advocates of containment turned their attention 
to securing the passage of the Marshall Plan, a 
massive infusion of economic aid to war-torn 
Europe. The Soviet takeover of Czechoslovakia 
and blockade of Berlin seemed to confirm the fears 


of U.S. policymakers, and the United States 
hunkered down to create a national security state. 
Be sure to cover the five-pronged defense strat- 
egy, which advocated the development of atomic 
weapons, conventional military power, military 
alliances, programs of economic and military aid 
to friendly nations, and extensive espionage net- 
works to subvert Communist expansion. Demon- 
strate that the United States tested its new for- 
eign policy in the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America as national liberation movements swept 
across the third world. 

You should end your lecture with a discus- 
sion of the reasons why proponents of contain- 
ment experienced their greatest challenge in 
China, where the Communists, led by Mao 
Zedong, waged war against the corrupt Nation- 
alist government, headed by Chiang Kai-shek. 
The United States supported the tremendously 
unpopular Nationalists, but even the massive 
amounts of aid might not have been sufficient to 
provide a realistic chance of defeating the Com- 
munists. In December 1949, Mao established the 
People’s Republic of China, prompting Republi- 
cans to charge the Democrats with “losing China.” 
Truman’s assurance that the United States had the 
power to check Communist aggression suddenly 
rang false with the American public. 


LECTURE 2 
Truman at Home 


This lecture covers Truman’s domestic policy. 
Begin by making the point that Truman, besieged 
by problems overseas, received no respite on the 
home front. Truman first had to oversee the con- 
version of the economy from military to peace- 
time production. Have your students discuss the 
Historical Question feature “What Happened to 
Rosie the Riveter?” as you cover economic recon- 
version. Truman had to cope with an increasingly 
militant labor movement. Second, present 
Truman’s efforts to deal with an increasingly vo- 
cal African American civil rights movement. The 
president created the Committee on Civil Rights 
and charged it with investigating incidents of ra- 
cial discrimination. The committee’s final report 
recommended measures to protect voting rights 
and eliminate segregation. Republicans and 
Southern Democrats continually thwarted 
Truman-sponsored civil rights legislation, but a 
more sympathetic Supreme Court was able to ef- 
fect change in the areas of housing and higher 
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education. Truman faced an uphill battle in the 
election of 1948, with both the Republicans and 
the Dixiecrats threatening the Democrats. Al- 
though Truman won a surprising victory and the 
Democrats regained Congress, he failed to get 
Congress to support most of his Fair Deal. Con- 
gress continued to vote down measures in edu- 
cation, health care, and civil rights. 

Finally, discuss the Red scare of the late 1940s 
and early 1950s. Truman’s domestic program 
faced its biggest threat from a wave of anti-Com- 
munist hysteria that swept the nation. Many 
Americans seemed unwilling to believe that the 
United States could suffer setbacks abroad with- 
out the help of internal subversives, so the attacks 
made by Senator Joseph McCarthy and others 
against domestic Communists seemed reasonable 
to some. Here you will wish to discuss McCarthy’s 
famous 1950 Wheeling, West Virginia, speech 
(Document 25.3 in the documents reader). It is 
important to stress that anticommunism infil- 
trated nearly every aspect of American society, as 
members of the entertainment industry, academia, 
the State Department, civil rights organizations, 
and average citizens found themselves ostracized 
and discredited by the Communist witch-hunt. 
To give students a sense of the pervasiveness of 
anticommunism in popular culture and the me- 
dia, have them examine the cold war comic book 
that opens the chapter. Ask them to consider what 
impact this image might have had on viewers. 


LECTURE 3 
Korea 


Although the United States had tested its policy 
of containment by offering economic aid to those 
European countries battling Communist incur- 
sions during the immediate postwar years, it ac- 
tually went to war to implement the policy for 
the first time in 1950 in Korea. Begin by discuss- 
ing the reasons behind Truman’s decision to 
implement containment in Korea. The United 
States decided to send ground troops to protect 
the conservative government of South Korea af- 
ter forces of Communist North Korea crossed over 
the artificial divide at the thirty-eighth parallel. 
Moreover, it convinced the United Nations to 
sponsor a collective effort to repel the North Ko- 
rean attack. By mid-October 1950, UN forces were 
able to push North Korea back to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Explain that Truman now faced the de- 
cision of whether to settle for the status quo — a 


divided Korea — or to launch an invasion into 
North Korea. Several factors influenced Truman’s 
decision. Vulnerable to attacks of being soft on 
communism, confronted by a wave of anticom- 
munism at home, and sensitive to charges that he 
had “lost” China, Truman abandoned contain- 
ment and sought the elimination of the Commu- 
nists from the Korean peninsula. 

Despite assurances by General Douglas 
MacArthur that neither the Chinese nor the Sovi- 
ets would intervene, the Chinese did in fact join 
the war. And by the end of 1950, Chinese—North 
Korean forces had pushed UN forces below the 
thirty-eighth parallel and had recaptured Seoul. 
Here it might be helpful to refer students to Map 
25.3, which illustrates the Korean War. You might 
also have the class discuss the testimony of the 
American POW (Document 25.4 in the documents 
reader). The United States had to revert to seek- 
ing containment. You may wish to close your lec- 
ture by suggesting that Truman’s inability to end 
the war, coupled with MacArthur’s denunciation 
of containment, gave the Republicans the advan- 
tage in the 1952 election. Indeed, the Republicans, 
headed by Dwight D. Eisenhower, sailed into of- 
fice by associating the Democrats unfavorably 
with “Korea, communism, and corruption.” 
Shortly after the election, Eisenhower flew to 
Korea and negotiated an armistice that left Korea 
divided — as it had been three years earlier. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. The Marshall Plan 


Students may ask how leaders expected that eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries would help our 
economy. The lessons of the depression had 
taught American policymakers that a healthy 
economy depended on the export of American 
goods. Foreign trade, however, was hampered by 
the war-torn economies of Western Europe, which 
were too weak and lacked the resources to pur- 
chase American products. They also seemed vul- 
nerable to communism, especially in Italy and 
France, where Communist parties were strong. By 
1947, the United States had granted or loaned out 
about $9 billion to Europe but still failed to se- 
cure peace and prosperity overseas. Moreover, 
Europe’s multibillion-dollar deficit meant that it 
could not afford to buy American goods. Secre- 
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tary of State George C. Marshall proposed a mas- 
sive infusion of capital — about $13 billion from 
1948 to 1952 — to European nations, requiring 
that some of the aid be spent in America and on 
American goods, thus maintaining the U.S. flow 
of exports to the European continent. 


2. How Could the Red Scare Happen in the 
United States, and Why Didn't People 
Stand Up to McCarthy? 


Some students will invariably ask how the Red 
scare could happen in America. Remind them that 
the 1950s Communist witch-hunt was not the first 
episode of Red-baiting in the country’s history, 
prodding them (if necessary) to recall the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties during World War I and the 
subsequent Palmer raids and purges. Explain that 
most Americans felt a heady sense of optimism 
after World War II. The “setbacks” the United 
States experienced with regard to the Soviet Union 
in Eastern Europe, the “fall” of China, and 
Truman’s inability to win the war in Korea shat- 
tered this notion of American superiority. It was 
much easier to believe that internal subversion 
was responsible for American setbacks than to 
believe that the United States was not all-power- 
ful. In addition, Joseph McCarthy was a master 
dissembler. He told so many lies, with so many 
different parts, and told them so rapidly that no 
one could keep track of the allegations. In his 
Wheeling, West Virginia, speech, McCarthy 
charged that there were 205 known Communists 
in the State Department. When pushed for evi- 
dence, he changed the figure to 81, then to 57, and 
finally to “a lot.” Only when he attacked the U.S. 
army, an institution most Americans believed 
above infiltration, did the public tire of his accu- 
sations and allow the purges to die down. You 
should debunk any existing notions that some- 
how McCarthy alone was responsible for the anti- 
Communist furor during this period, noting that 
Truman established his own loyalty-security pro- 
gram. Point out that the violations of civil liber- 
ties and repressions of this era could not have 
taken place without the collaboration of the 
country’s political and social elites, especially 
Republicans who benefited from McCarthy’s at- 
tacks on the Democrats. However, mention that 
not all Republicans supported McCarthy. Marga- 
ret Chase Smith, a Republican senator from 
Maine, and six other moderate Republicans 
bravely stood up to McCarthy on the Senate floor 
by circulating the “Republican declaration of con- 
science,” which stated that Americans have the 


right to criticize ideas, hold unpopular beliefs, 
protest, and engage in independent thought. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


Consider assigning The Age of McCarthyism: A Brief 
History with Documents, edited by Ellen Schrecker, 
to help explain the rise of anticommunism in the 
1950s. When discussing foreign policy and con- 
tainment, you might assign American Cold War 
Strategy: Interpreting NSC 68, edited by Ernest R. 
May. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


Consider showing part of the PBS biography 
Truman, especially the segments that cover the 
president’s attempts to deal with the expanding 
Soviet threat. You might also consider showing 
Hollywood on Trial, a1970s documentary that cov- 
ers the House Un-American Activities 
Committee’s investigation of Hollywood. Episode 
12 of Bill Moyers’s series A Walk through the Twen- 
tieth Century, “Postwar Hopes, Cold War Fears,” 
gives students a good overview of the origins of 
the cold war. You might also consider showing 
“The Race for the Superbomb,” part of the PBS 
series American Experience, to offer a more in-depth 
look at the origins of the cold war. 

There are a number of Hollywood films that 
examine anticommunism. Consider showing an 
example of Hollywood's overt response to the 
HUAC investigations, such as I Was a Communist 
for the FBI (1951) or Walk East on Beacon Street 
(1952), both of which suggest a Hollywood that 
was sympathetic to and compliant with federal 
investigations of communism. High Noon (1952), 
a classic Western starring Gary Cooper, and the 
science fiction classic The Day the Earth Stood Still 
(1951) also reflect American values and fears dur- 
ing the cold war. When discussing the difficult 
transition that returning American soldiers faced, 
consider showing The Best Years of Our Lives. Re- 
mind students that Hollywood did produce films 
that countered the image of World War I] as “The 
Good War” before Saving Private Ryan (1998). 
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Historical Contingencies 


Have students consider what the postwar politi- 
cal world would have looked like if FDR did not 
replace Henry Wallace with Harry S. Truman as 
his vice president in 1944. Remind students that 
Wallace advocated greater cooperation with the 
Soviets, including sharing controlled information 
on atomic energy. Refer students to Wallace’s 
speech featured in Documenting the American 
Promise, “The Emerging Cold War.” Mention that 
Wallace was eventually dismissed as secretary of 
commerce because of his controversial views. 
What would have happened if he were vice presi- 
dent when FDR died? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students debate the guilt or innocence of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. A number of docu- 
ments pertaining to the Rosenberg case appear in 
The Age of McCarthyism: A Brief History with Docu- 
ments, edited by Ellen Schrecker. 


Using the Internet 


You might direct students’ attention to the follow- 
ing site on the Rosenberg trial: <http:// 
www.law.umkc.edu/faculty/projects/ftrials/ 
rosenb/rosenb.htm>. 

The Avalon Project at Yale University makes 
available a host of documents relevant to the study 
of cold war America. Direct students to <http:// 
www. yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/20th. htm>. Here 
they will find the text to the Truman Doctrine; de- 
fense treaties of the United States, 1950 to the 
present; and selected papers of Harry S. Truman. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Because the Soviet Union was devastated by 
war, with twenty million dead and large seg- 
ments of its agricultural and industrial sec- 
tors in ruin, Joseph Stalin agitated for all of 
the following at the Yalta conference, except 
a. German war reparations. 

b. immediate and unfettered elections in So- 
viet satellite countries. 

c. the elimination of any future threats to 
Soviet security from neighboring countries 
by creating a buffer zone in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

d. increased Soviet influence in the world. 


2. The policy of containment, first articulated in 
the “long telegram” and later expanded in an 


article published anonymously in Foreign Af- 
fairs, was articulated by 

a, Harry S. Truman. 

b. Winston Churchill. 

c. Dean Acheson. 

d. George Kennan. 


3. U.S. defense strategy during the Truman ad- 
ministration was based on all of the follow- 
ing, except 
a. programs of economic aid to friendly na- 
tions. 

b. military alliances with other nations. 

c. extensive espionage networks and secret 
means to subvert Communist expansion. 

d. the development of atomic weapons at the 
expense of conventional weapons. 


4, The most severe economic problem to plague 
the United States during the immediate post- 
war years was 
a. inflation. 

b. unemployment. 
c. stagflation. 
d. overproduction. 


5. Which of the following factors did not aid the 
nation’s successful reconversion to a peace- 
time economy? 

a. business investment in new plants and 
equipment 

b. increased consumer spending 

c. foreign purchases of U.S. goods 

d. a declining birthrate, which signaled de- 
creased strain on the economy 


6. The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 

a. desegregated the armed forces. 

b. prohibited housing discrimination. 

c. limited the rights of workers to strike and 
organize. 

d. made it illegal to advocate the overthrow 
and destruction of the U.S. government by 
force or violence. 


7. The Dixiecrat Party was comprised of 

a. Southern Democrats who opposed 
Truman’s growing support for African 
American civil rights. 

b. Southern Democrats who supported 
Truman's growing support for African 
American civil rights. 

c. left-leaning Democrats who supported 
Henry Wallace’s foreign policy initiatives. 

d. Southern Republicans who voted for 
Truman in the 1948 election. 
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8. The United States went into battle to imple- 
ment the policy of containment for the first 
time in 
a. Czechoslovakia. 

b. Korea. 
c. Israel. 
d. Poland. 


9. The most serious threat to Eisenhower’s 1952 
bid for the presidency came from 

a. allegations that he was soft on commu- 
nism. 

b. a backlash against Ike’s denunciation of 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

c. accusations that linked his vice presiden- 
tial running mate, Richard Nixon, to ille- 
gal campaign funds. 

d. increasing demands for total war against 
the North Koreans and the Chinese on the 
Korean peninsula. 


10. According to the Historical Question feature 
on Rosie the Riveter, labor unions 

a. fought hard to keep women from being 
supplanted or demoted in the workplace 
by men once the war was over. 

b. gave mostly low priority to protecting 
women’s rights to stay in their jobs and 
receive decent pay. : 

c. claimed that they had intended only to 
allow women membership for the dura- 
tion of the war and now argued that 
unions should be limited to representing 
male workers. 

d. accused any woman worker who argued 
that she performed as well in the work- 
place as a man of being a sexless Commu- 
nist infiltrator. 


11. According to Map 25.1, which of the follow- 
ing countries did not belong to NATO? 
a. France 
b. Portugal 
c. Austria 
d. West Germany 


12. Of what crime did Joseph McCarthy accuse 
Alger Hiss in his Wheeling, West Virginia, 
speech (Document 25.3 in the documents 
reader)? 


a. masterminding a plot to sell research from 
the Manhattan Project to the Soviets 

b. influencing the disposition of the postwar 
world at the Yalta conference in favor of 
Soviet interests 

c. colluding with spy Whittaker Chambers 
to infiltrate the FBI 

d. undermining Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s position at the State Depart- 
ment with a spurious claim that Acheson 
had been a member of the Communist 
Party 


13. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Truman assumes presidency after the 
death of FDR, Marshall Plan approved, 
Berlin airlift, Eisenhower elected president 

b. Kennan’s “long telegram,” NATO orga- 
nized, Marshall Plan approved, McCarthy 
begins anti-Communist campaign 

c. Truman defeats Dewey, Truman creates 
Committee on Civil Rights, Korean War, 
Communists take over China 

d. Berlin airlift, Korean War, Eisenhower 
elected president, Marshall Plan approved 


ProprosinG More: Additional Readings 


Nancy E. Bernhard, “Clearer Than Truth: Public Af- 
fairs, Television, and the State Department's Do- 
mestic Information Campaigns, 1947-1952,” Dip- 
lomatic History 21, no. 4 (1997): 545-67. 

Barton J. Bernstein, “New Light on the Korean War,” 
International History Review 3, no. 2 (1981): 256-77. 

D. W. Davis, “A Tale of Two Movies: Charlie Chaplin, 
United Artists, and the Red Scare,” Cinema Journal 
27, no. 1 (1987): 47-62. 

Daniel F. Harrington, “The Berlin Blockade Revisited,” 
International History Review 6, no. 1 (1984): 88-112. 

H. Jones and R. B. Woods, “Origins of the Cold War in 
Europe and the Near East: Recent Historiography 
and the National Security Imperative,” Diplomatic 
History 17, no. 2 (1993): 251-76. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-b, 
2-d, 3-d, 4-a, 5-d, 6-c, 7-a, 8-b, 9-c, 10-b, 11-c, 12-b, 13-a 


2 6 THE CULTURE AND 
POLITICS OF ABUNDANCE 


1952-1960 


f 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


utlining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


How did the Eisenhower administration represent the politics of the “Middle 

Way”? 

A. What was Eisenhower’s personal and public stand on McCarthyism? 

B. Why was Eisenhower considered a moderate Republican? What domes- 
tic policy initiatives did he oversee? In what ways was his administra- 
tion shaped by a Democratic majority that maintained the course charted 
by the New Deal and the Fair Deal? 

C. What were the dominant issues of the 1956 election, and what did 
Eisenhower promise for his second term? 

What was the rhetoric of liberation, and in what ways did the Eisenhower 

administration continue the policies of containment? 

A. What was the “New Look” in foreign policy? 

B. In what ways did containment guide U.S. foreign policy in Vietnam? 

C. How and why did the United States intervene in Latin American and 
Middle Eastern countries? 

D. What effect did the escalating nuclear arms race have on U.S. foreign 
policy? 

Who were the winners and losers in the economy of abundance? 

A. In what ways was American agriculture transformed in the postwar 
years? What factors spurred the growth of an economy of abundance? 
How did technology transform American industry in the postwar years? 
How did labor benefit during this period of economic growth? 

B. How and why did suburbs grow and the cities decline in the 1950s? 

C. In what ways was higher education democratized? 

D. What were the regional variations in the economy of abundance? Why 
did the variations exist? 

How did the economy of abundance affect American society and culture? 

A. What was the great domestic revival? Why did Americans increasingly 
turn to houses of worship? Why did critics attack these trends? 

B. In what ways did television transform American culture and politics? 

C. What were the countercurrents to mainstream culture? 

How and why did the civil rights movement emerge? 

A. How did the Supreme Court show its sympathy to the growing 
grassroots civil rights movement? Why was the president reluctant to 
support the new movement? 

B. In what ways did the events in Montgomery, Alabama, signal the begin- 
nings of a mass protest? 
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Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
The Politics of the Middle Way 


This lecture introduces Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
tactics of leadership. First suggest that Eisenhower 
entered the White House presenting himself as a 
leader who stood above partisan politics and self- 
ish interest. He surrounded himself with formal 
and informal advisers but remained firmly in 
charge, prompting some historians to refer to him 
as the “hidden-hand” president. Although he 
championed himself as a moderate Republican, 
his Middle Way was shaped as much by the 
Democratic Congress that fought to maintain the 
course charted by the New Deal and Fair Deal as 
by his dedication to moderation. Cover 
Eisenhower’s domestic policies on McCarthyism, 
the economy, and civil rights. The president re- 
fused to censure Senator Joseph McCarthy pub- 
licly, confident that the tide of anticommunism 
would eventually roll back. He also refused to 
reverse the growing federal involvement in eco- 
nomic development, attempting instead to rein 
in the growth. Finally, Eisenhower reluctantly 
supported the Supreme Court decisions in the 
area of civil rights, sending federal troops to Little 
Rock, Arkansas, to enforce school desegregation 
only after events gave him no choice. Here you 
might have students discuss the Brown decision 
in the Documenting the American Promise feature 
in order to suggest to them the profound ramifi- 
cations of the Court’s decision. 

Next, turn your attention to Eisenhower’s 
foreign policy. His administration pursued con- 
tainment but modified it and devised the New 
Look in foreign policy. Rather than spending huge 
amounts of money on a standing army, 
Eisenhower gave weapons to friendly nations and 
backed those gifts with a nuclear arsenal. 
Eisenhower tested this New Look in Latin 
America and the Middle East, where his admin- 
istration tried to oust unfriendly regimes covertly, 
but the New Look especially guided policy in Viet- 
nam, where the United States sought to aid the 
French against the Vietminh but refused to com- 
mit ground troops. Eisenhower also concentrated 
his efforts on reducing tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. You can close the lec- 
ture with a discussion of Eisenhower's farewell 


address (Document 26.4 in the documents reader), 
in which he warns the nation of a growing mili- 
tary-industrial complex. Use the images of school- 
age children ducking for a bomb drill and the Pro- 
tection from the Atomic Bomb pamphlet (both on 
p. 991) as you discuss Eisenhower’s address. 


LECTURE 2 
The Economy of Abundance 


Use this lecture to emphasize that economic pro- 
ductivity increased dramatically in the 1940s and 
1950s. American prosperity was on the rise be- 
cause of increased government spending, espe- 
cially in the defense industry; a population ex- 
plosion that expanded demand for consumer 
goods; and consumer borrowing. Here you will 
need to stress that prosperity did not affect all 
regions of the economy equally, with the West and 
Southwest experiencing the greatest economic 
boom. In agriculture, increased crop specializa- 
tion, better fertilizers, and greater mechanization 
led to the decline of the family farm and the cre- 
ation of the agribusiness. 

A rapidly growing economy meant higher 
rates of employment, and women and African 
Americans entered the workplace in unprec- 
edented numbers. Emphasize that, above all, the 
economy was shifting away from one based on 
production to one based on service industries, an 
area in which labor unions traditionally had a hard 
time organizing. The rise of the suburb and the 
decline of the city perhaps best symbolize 
America’s growing prosperity, and here you will 
wish to introduce the rise of a middle-class, subur- 
ban culture. You might close this lecture by having 
students look at the chapter-opening artifact — a 
Cadillac convertible, which symbolized both cor- 
porate and personal prosperity of the 1950s. 


LECTURE 3 
The Culture of Abundance 


This lecture allows you to discuss how dominant 
values of the 1950s — family, religion, consump- 
tion, and conformity — went hand in hand with 
the economy of prosperity and Eisenhower’s poli- 
tics of consensus and moderation. The entrance 
of women into the workforce in unprecedented 
numbers was matched by a heightened celebra- 
tion of women’s traditional roles within the home 
and family — what Betty Friedan called “the femi- 
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nine mystique.” Here you might have students 
discuss Edith Stern’s essay on the oppressions of 
housewifery (Document 26.1 in the documents 
reader). Your lecture should also convey that con- 
comitant with the renewed emphasis on family 
life was a religious revival, as membership in 
churches and synagogues soared, although crit- 
ics charged that attendance at religious services 
stemmed more from a desire to conform than from 
a profound belief in God. 

Discuss the role of television and popular cul- 
ture in disseminating and reinforcing traditional 
American values. Have students look at the image 
of Father Knows Best on page 1004 when discuss- 
ing television’s cultural influence in the 1950s. By 
the end of the decade, television dominated Ameri- 
cans’ leisure time, influenced their consumption 
patterns, and shaped their formulations about the 
nation’s leaders and the nature of government. You 
can end by mentioning the critics of the culture of 
abundance, citing both the intellectuals who found 
that it rang hollow and the African Americans who 
charged that it did not include them. You might 
also want to point students to the image of Mrs. 
John Whitehead (p. 993) and family to reinforce 
that not all Americans shared in this era’s prosper- 
ity. Allen Ginsberg’s poem “America” (Document 
26.2 in the documents reader) and excerpts from 
Rosa Parks’s memoir on segregation (Document 
26.3 in the documents reader) should provide stu- 
dents with a better understanding of the culture’s 
critics. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Eisenhower and the CIA 


Students may question why and whether 
Eisenhower abused presidential power to defeat 
unfriendly leaders in Latin America and the 
Middle East. You can use this opportunity to make 
it clear to students how and why the Central In- 
telligence Agency got involved in the covert op- 
erations business to begin with. The CIA began 
in wartime as the Office of Strategic Services, an 
intelligence-gathering organization; but during 
the Eisenhower administration, it outgrew its 
original mandate. Eisenhower reasoned that co- 
vert operations handled by the CIA had numer- 
ous advantages. They were less expensive than 
traditional forms of deterrence, they were secret 


(and therefore not subject to public backlash or 
threats by Congress), and they were fast. 
Policymakers believed that the ends — defeating 
communism — justified the means. Eisenhower, 
along with Allen Dulles, brother of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, directly supervised the 
operations of the CIA. Under Eisenhower and 
Dulles’s leadership, the CIA ousted several for- 
eign leaders, including Mohammed Mossadegh 
in Iran and Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala. The New 
York Times reported in early 1997 that recently 
uncovered CIA files indicated that before the coup 
against Arbenz in 1954, the agency had created a 
list of fifty prominent figures to be assassinated 
by CIA-trained Guatemalans. Students should 
understand, then, that this kind of extralegal co- 
vert activity in the name of national security did 
not begin with Oliver North and the Iran-Contra 
affair but represents a consistent pattern through- 
out the postwar period from Eisenhower through 
Kennedy and the Bay of Pigs, Nixon and 
Watergate, Reagan and Nicaragua, and so on. 


2. The 1950s Was an Age of Prosperity and 
Contentment 


You might start a discussion by asking students 
what ideas or symbols they associate with the 
1950s. As you did with regard to the 1920s, point 
out the difficulties inherent in generalizing about 
any decade, and explain how we often superim- 
pose our own interpretations on the past. Many 
students’ impressions of the 1950s may have been 
shaped by television shows such as Happy Days 
or movie musicals such as Grease. Others may 
have read Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, 
J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, or Ralph Ellison’s 
Invisible Man, or seen the movie Rebel without a 
Cause, starring James Dean, and may wonder how 
these works fit into the dominant culture of the 
1950s. Use this opportunity to discuss the social 
alienation many Americans felt and to debunk the 
myth of nationwide prosperity during this period. 
The central theme in many plays and novels of 
the postwar years is the overriding loneliness the 
individual experiences amid the oppressive, suf- 
focating mass culture. Some critics lambasted 
authors who offered a bleak portrayal of Ameri- 
can life, but most championed them for exposing 
the ugly underside of the crass commercialism of 
the culture of abundance. The artists themselves 
believed their works to be more reflective of soci- 
ety than the more celebratory and optimistic 
works of the period. Here you may wish to intro- 
duce the Beat poets, who also rejected the domi- 
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nant culture but were much more defiant than 
even the authors mentioned on page 76. Have stu- 
dents look again at Allen Ginsberg’s poem (Docu- 
ment 26.2 in the documents reader). You might 
also want to counter the myth of security repre- 
sented by television sitcoms of this era that por- 
trayed family ideals. This fictionalized domestic 
contentment allayed the public’s fears as the gov- 
ernment amassed a huge nuclear arsenal, as the 
CIA engaged in efforts to destabilize foreign gov- 
ernments, and as cold war tensions grew. Ask 
your students if the decade of the 1950s was in 
fact a time of security. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


When discussing the social composition of Ameri- 
can society in the 1950s, you may wish to assign 
Postwar Immigrant America: A Social History, ed- 
ited by Reed Ueda. Similarly, you may find Ameri- 
can Social Classes in the 1950s: Selections from Vance 
Packard’s THe Status SEEKERS, edited by Daniel 
Horowitz, useful when reviewing the culture of 
abundance. To have students explore more fully 
the history and impact of the Brown decision, con- 
sider assigning Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka: A Brief History with Documents, edited by 
Waldo E. Martin. You might also consider assign- 
ing Women’s Magazines, 1940-1960, edited by 
Nancy A. Walker, when discussing images and 
societal roles of women during the 1950s. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


When discussing the culture of television, con- 
sider showing the PBS documentary Big Dream, 
Small Screen. “The Age of Anxiety,” Episode 8 of 
PBS’s American Vision series, chronicles the works 
of avant-garde artists and will complement a dis- 
cussion of countercultural currents in the 1950s. 
“ Awakenings,” Episode 1 of Eyes on the Prize, the 
highly acclaimed PBS series on the civil rights 
movement, covers the Brown decision, the lynch- 
ing of Emmett Till, and the Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, bus boycott. The first part of Episode 2, 
“Fighting Back,” details the desegregation 


struggle in Little Rock, Arkansas. These documen- 
taries are quite useful when conveying the ways 
in which civil rights activists used the burgeon- 
ing medium of television to their advantage. You 
will want to emphasize, however, that television 
did not “create” the movement. As the textbook 
notes, African Americans were committed to 
fighting racism from the time they were brought 
to America’s shores. The first episode of the PBS 
series Vietnam: A Television War, “Roots of a Con- 
flict, 1945-1954,” gives students a good overview 
of U.S. involvement in the region from Ho Chi 
Minh’s declaration of an independent Vietnam to 
the fall of French forces at Dien Bien Phu. PBS’s 
biography Eisenhower allows students to explore 
the “hidden-hand” presidency. 

There are a number of good Hollywood films 
that relate to the politics and culture of abundance. 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit (1956) brilliantly 
depicts the frustrations of the middle-class work 
world and the cult of domesticity in the 1950s. 
The Apartment (1960) offers a cynical look at cor- 
porate culture in the age of prosperity. On the 
Waterfront (1954) is a vehicle that allowed Elia 
Kazan, the famed Hollywood director who coop- 
erated with HUAC’s investigations of the film 
industry, to defend his actions. Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (1956) also sheds light on the anti- 
Communist hysteria of the 1950s, linking the dan- 
gers of communism with an invasion of alien pod- 
people. Rebel without a Cause (1955), The Defiant 
Ones (1958), and The Man with the Golden Arm 
(1955) stand as examples of Hollywood's treat- 
ment of countercultural trends in the 1950s. Fi- 
nally, a segment from Around the World in Eighty 
Days may exemplify Hollywood excess in the 
1950s (lavish scenery, a lush musical score, and a 
“cast of thousands”) as the film industry tried to 
combat the growing popularity and influence of 
television. 


Historical Contingencies 


Ask your students how the modern civil rights 
movement might have fared without the growth 
of television. Would activists have been able to 
“reach the conscience of America” had TV news 
not brought compelling images into the living 
rooms of millions of Americans? What strategies 
might the activists have employed to gain wide- 
spread support? 


Classroom Activities 


Consider playing music for your students. Refer 
students to the passage in the text defining 
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rock-and-roll music as a combination of black 
rhythm and blues, country twang, and Western 
swing. Point to the statement about “race music” 
on page 1005 and the rise of Elvis Presley, and 
then play the original Big Mama Thorton version 
of “Hound Dog” followed by Elvis’s version. Ask 
if the two performers are singing about the same 
thing. Play Joe Turner’s rock anthem “Shake, 
Rattle, and Roll” followed by Bill Haley and the 
Comets’ cleaned-up version. See if your students 
can notice the differences in the recordings. To tie 
this music in witha lecture on civil rights, explain 
white parents’ fear of race-mixing at the time, cit- 
ing the opposition to the Brown decision, and the 
fear of “race music,” citing the opposition to the 
rise of rock and roll. Both fears stemmed from the 
underlying fear of miscegenation. Ask if these 
fears seem legitimate and if parents still fear rock 
music. 


Using the Internet 


The “Trinity Atomic Web site” makes available 
primary documents, photos, and videos tracing the 
history of nuclear weapons. Direct students to 
<http:/ /www.fas.org/nuke/ trinity /index. html>. 
The University of Illinois at Chicago sponsors 
the Web site “Levittown: Documents of an Ideal 
American Suburb.” Direct students to <http:// 
tigger.uic.edu/~pbhales/Levittown.html>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. The “kitchen debate” of 1959 was 

a. a public debate between a leading femi- 
nist and Vice President Richard Nixon 
about the place of women in American 
society. 

b. aninformal but spirited exchange between 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev and 
Vice President Nixon about the merits of 
their societies. 

c. aspontaneous debate about foreign policy 
that took place between Dwight 
Eisenhower and Nikita Khrushchev in the 
White House kitchen. 

d. the title of an article that appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal discussing the pros 
and cons of working versus being a stay- 
at-home mother. 


2. Eisenhower's politics of the Middle Way 
a. included a harsh and angry denunciation 
of McCarthyism. 


b. completely reversed the trend of the grow- 
ing welfare state created by the New Deal. 

c. applied the brakes but did not reverse the 
growing federal responsibility for eco- 
nomic development and for the welfare of 
Americans unable to survive in the free 
market. 

d. endorsed McCarthy’s anti-Communist at- 
tacks against the U.S. army. 


3. Which of the following statements does not 
characterize the foreign policy of the 
Eisenhower administration? 

a. It deplored containment as “negative, fu- 
tile, and immoral” (because the policy ac- 
cepted existing Soviet spheres of influence) 
but pursued it nonetheless. 

b. It directed anti-Communist efforts at the 
margins of Communist power in Asia, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. 

c. It directed anti-Communist efforts at the 
core of Communist power in Europe. 

d. It assigned nuclear weapons and secret 
operations larger roles in defense strate- 
gies. 


4. Which of the following statements is untrue 


of the 1954 Geneva accords? 

a. France conceded to sign only after 
Eisenhower agreed to committing Ameri- 
can ground troops in Vietnam. 

b. They drew a temporary line across the sev- 
enteenth parallel of Vietnam. 

c. They prohibited the Vietminh and the gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam from entering 
into military alliances or permitting for- 
eign bases on their soil. 

d. They mandated free elections to be held 
within two years for the Vietnamese to 
choose a unified government. 


5. Which of the following forces did not contrib- 
ute to the tremendous boom in the U.S. 
economy during the 1950s? 

a. increased government spending, which 
stimulated the creation of jobs and re- 
search and development 

b. a population explosion, which expanded 
the demand for products 

c. consumer borrowing, which allowed 
people to purchase large-ticket items on 
the installment plan 

d. conservative government fiscal policies, 
which kept inflation in check 
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6. Labor unions in the 1950s 


a. helped elect liberals to Congress and ex- 

ercised considerable political clout. 

b. became increasingly militant. 

c. made strong headway in organizing work- 
ers in light industry and in the clerical and 
service sectors. 


suffered a decline. 


d. 


. The term “feminine mystique,” coined by 

Betty Friedan, 

a. meant that advertisers, social scientists, 
educators, women’s magazines, and pub- 
lic officials all encouraged women to seek 
their ultimate fulfillment in serving oth- 
ers through marriage and child rearing. 

. referred to the feminization of the work- 
place, as an unprecedented number of 
married women entered the workforce 
during the 1950s. 

c. meant that biological differences between 
men and women were of no consequence. 

. referred to the tendency women displayed 
to marry at a later age and to bear fewer 
children than women of previous genera- 
tions. 


. Which of the following developments did not 
lie behind the rise of the black protest move- 
ment during the 1950s? 

a. the exodus of more than three million Af- 
rican Americans out of the South into ar- 
eas where they could vote and exercise 
pressure on white politicians 

. the worry of white leaders that America’s 
dismal record on race relations put the 
nation at a disadvantage in cold war com- 
petition 

c. the growth of black institutions that pro- 
vided a mass base and an organizational 
network 

. President Eisenhower’s willingness to risk 
the loss of support of white southerners 
and actively champion the rights of Afri- 
can Americans 


. The Southern Manifesto of 1956, included in 
the Documenting the American Promise feature, 
was signed by 

a. hundreds of local African American min- 
isters and community leaders affirming 
black civil rights. 

over one hundred white members of Con- 
gress pledging resistance to the Brown de- 
segregation ruling. 
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c. over one hundred white members of Con- 
gress pledging their support to the Brown 
desegregation ruling. 

community and business leaders promot- 
ing the virtues of the southern Sun Belt 
economy. 


10. According to Map 26.2, which shows the rise 


ii; 


i Ips 


13, 


of the Sun Belt, which three states had the 
greatest population growth? 

a. California, Arizona, and New Mexico 

b. California, Florida, and Arizona 

c. Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma 

d. Florida, Arizona, and Nevada 


The Norman Rockwell painting The Problem 

We All Live With on page 1009 

a. is critical of school desegregation. 

b. appears largely sympathetic to the cause 
of school desegregation. 

c. is typical of the painter’s whimsical and 

lighthearted approach to even the most 

serious subjects. 

illustrates the lack of protection afforded 

to black students attempting to integrate 

public schools. 


In Document 26.3 in the documents reader, 

what reason does Rosa Parks give for not va- 

cating her seat on the bus for a white person? 

a. She was tired of giving in to segregation. 

b. Her young son who was with her urged 
her not to do it. 

c. The occupants of the bus threatened her 
life, and she decided then and there not to 
give in. 


d. She was simply tired. 


Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Brown v. Board of Education, Geneva ac- 
cords, Eisenhower reelected, Montgomery 
bus boycott begins 

Eisenhower elected, Ginsberg’s Howl, 
Sputnik, CIA stages coup in Guatemala 

c. CIA engineers coup in Iran, Operation 
Wetback, Montgomery bus boycott begins, 
Eisenhower elected president 
Eisenhower elected president, Operation 
Wetback, Interstate Highway Act, Soviets 
shoot down U-2 spy plane 


ProprosinG Moke: Additional Readings 
Henry W. Brands Jr., “The Dwight D. Eisenhower Ad- 


ministration, Syngman Rhee, and the ‘Other’ 
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tics in the Age of Cold War, ed. Larry May (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1988): 171-91. 

Robert Griffith, “The Selling of America: The Adver- 
tising Council and American Politics, 1942-1960,” 
Business History Review 57, no. 3 (1983): 388-412. 

George Lipsitz, “The Meaning of Memory: Family, 
Class and Ethnicity in Early Network Television 
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Joanne Meyerowitz, “Beyond the Feminine Mystique: 
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Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-b, 
2-c, 3-c, 4-a, 5-d, 6-d, 7-a, 8-d, 9-b, 10-d, 11-b, 12-a, 
13-d 


A DECADE OF REBELLION 
AND REFORM 


1960-1968 


Ce Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. What was President John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier? 
A. What was the style of the New Frontier, and what did the platform 
promise? 
B. How successful was the New Frontier in securing its domestic agenda? 
C. What circumstances surrounded Kennedy’s assassination? 
II. What was President Lyndon Baines Johnson’s Great Society? 
A. In what ways did Johnson fulfill the Kennedy promise? 
B. In what ways did Johnson complete the agenda of the Great Society? 
Why did the flood of Great Society legislation trickle after 1966? 
C. What are the assessments of the War on Poverty? 
III. Why is the civil rights movement of the 1960s called the “second Recon- 
struction”? 
A. In what ways did the struggle for black freedom flower during the 
1960s? 
B. What was the response of the Kennedy and Johnson administrations to 
the civil rights movement? 
C. What was black nationalism? What caused the dissolution of the civil 
rights coalition? 
IV. pat groups demanded power to the people? 
A. What elements characterized the Native American protest? 
. In what ways did Hispanic Americans struggle for justice? 
. What were the concerns of student activists, and what was the New 
Left? 
. What was the counterculture? What did it stand for? What did it stand 
against? 
E. What events prompted the beginnings of the feminist movement? 
V. What was the “judicial revolution”? 
A. How did the Supreme Court rule on the issues of civil and voting rights? 
What was the stand of the Supreme Court on issues of criminal justice? 
B. How did the Supreme Court rule on religious issues and issues of dis- 
sent? 


GG) wel 
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Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 


The Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations 


This lecture covers the domestic policies of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. First, re- 
mind students that John F. Kennedy entered the 
White House with the slimmest of victories; from 
the very beginning he was acutely aware of the 
balancing act he would have to perform in order 
to maintain his coalition. Have students take a 
look at Map 27.1, “The Election of 1960,” to im- 
press upon them the tightness of the race. Al- 
though Kennedy’s administration — the “best 
and the brightest” — portrayed a youthful dyna- 
mism, many of his advisers were not especially 
well versed in the matters of practical politics. 
Suggest that there existed a large gap between 
what Kennedy proclaimed he stood for and what 
he accomplished in office. Although the president 
scored minor victories, he failed to push through 
key parts of the Democratic platform — health 
care for the elderly and federal aid for education. 
By the summer of 1963, he promised major legis- 
lation in domestic reform, but he was assassinated 
before he saw any of his plans come to fruition. 

Next, you should mention that within six 
months of assuming office, Lyndon Johnson had 
announced the goal of his administration — the 
Great Society — which rested on abundance and 
liberty for all citizens. Bring in Johnson’s proposal 
for the Great Society, outlined in a speech he de- 
livered at the University of Michigan (Document 
27.1 in the documents reader). Ask students what 
Johnson believed the promise of America to be. 
The president scored major victories in the areas 
of antipoverty legislation and civil rights. You will 
want to cover the programs under his Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the 1964 tax cut, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, Medicare and Medicaid, 
federal aid to education, the Immigrant and Na- 
tionality Act, and the Civil Rights and Voting Acts. 
Ultimately, however, Johnson abandoned his do- 
mestic program to fight a war abroad. Note that 
Democratic losses in the 1966 election stemmed 
the tide of Great Society legislation. Ask students 
whether or not the Great Society fulfilled the 
promise of America. 


LECTURE 2 
The Civil Rights Movement 


When discussing the civil rights movement, you 
might emphasize that it was a grassroots move- 
ment. By the late 1950s, it had blossomed into a 
national movement that had garnered a consid- 
erable amount of public support. Begin with a 
brief review of some of the victories African 
Americans scored during the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations, reminding students 
of Truman’s executive order desegregating the 
armed services, the success of the Montgomery 
bus boycott, and the major precedent set by the 
1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision. Divide 
the rest of your lecture into three phases of the 
movement. 

First, you should address the civil disobedi- 
ence phase, discussing the importance of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King’s philosophy of nonviolence. Here 
you might include King’s “Letter from Birming- 
ham Jail” (Document 27.2 in the documents 
reader) — demonstrating the ways in which this 
philosophy influenced the sit-ins, the Freedom 
Rides, the boycotts and marches, and voter regis- 
tration efforts. Here would be a good time for 
pointing out the picture of the lunch counter sit- 
in (page 1034), as well as the spot map of the Free- 
dom Ride of 1961 (page 1033). Second, consider 
the legislative victories of the civil rights move- 
ment, reviewing the Civil Rights and Voting 
Rights Acts passed during Johnson’s administra- 
tion. Here, you may wish to have your class dis- 
cuss the Historical Question feature “What Differ- 
ence Did Black Voting Rights Make?” Finally, 
discuss the failings of nonviolence and legisla- 
tion — as perceived by some African Ameri- 
cans — and the rise of the black power movement 
in the mid-1960s. Call your students’ attention to 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
leaflet (Document 27.3 in the documents reader). 
Emphasize the resistance African Americans re- 
ceived from hostile whites, especially but not ex- 
clusively in the South. Ask students whether King 
and his followers and SNCC members shared the 
same vision of what the American promise was. 
Stress the importance of television in bringing the 
struggles and victories of the civil rights move- 
ment into the homes of millions of Americans, but 
do not overemphasize the case. Many students 
may wrongly assign too much credit to the me- 
dia for the success of the civil rights movement. 
Remind them that savvy leaders were able to 
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manipulate the media to its advantage but that 
television cameras were largely absent from the 
daily struggles activists waged for a just society. 


LECTURE 3 
Power to the People 


In this lecture, you can demonstrate how the black 
power movement of the mid-1960s inspired other 
minorities to vocalize their discontent with the 
established culture. You can discuss first the Na- 
tive American and Chicano rights movements, 
explaining how both groups were able to secure 
greater attention and respect from the public; ini- 
tiate some federal antidiscrimination legislation; 
and, maybe more important, instill in their mem- 
bers a sense of cultural pride. Next, discuss stu- 
dent and women activists, who although gener- 
ally members of the white middle and 
upper-middle classes, believed that they were 
nonetheless oppressed by the dominant culture. 
Here, you might have students read the National 
Organization for Women’s 1966 “Statement of 
Purpose” (Document 27.4 in the documents 
reader). Also have your students discuss the Docu- 
menting the American Promise feature “Student 
Protest.” In what ways did these activists take 
their cues from the civil rights movement? You 
should also review the Warren Court's support 
of the rights of the marginal and powerless in 
American society — minorities, the poor and un- 
educated, and political dissenters — especially in 
guaranteeing the rights of the accused, civil and 
voting rights, and the rights of religious and po- 
litical freedom. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. The Kennedy Assassination 


Be prepared to answer the inevitable questions 
on the Kennedy assassination. Many of your stu- 
dents have probably seen the Oliver Stone film 
JFK and may believe that it offers an accurate in- 
terpretation of the historical evidence. You will 
want to emphasize that although conspiracy theo- 
ries have abounded since the event, there is no 
direct evidence linking Lee Harvey Oswald with 


a second shooter or witha larger plot, orchestrated 
by either ultraconservative Texans or Commu- 
nists. President Johnson appointed a commission 
headed by Chief Justice Earl Warren to investi- 
gate the assassination; and although it came un- 
der a barrage of criticism for its inaccuracies and 
omissions, it found no evidence to support a con- 
spiracy theory. Later investigations have proved 
inconclusive. You may wish to take this opportu- 
nity to discuss the reasons why Kennedy’s assas- 
sination has generated such a flurry of specula- 
tion, suggesting the transformative nature of the 
event on the consciousness of the nation. 


2. Malcolm X 


Students may have questions about the role of 
Malcolm X in the civil rights movement, especially 
if they have seen Spike Lee’s movie Malcolm X or 
read The Autobiography of Malcolm X. Lee’s film 
clearly implicates the Nation of Islam in the as- 
sassination of Malcolm X. You may first wish to 
cover the reasons for Malcolm’s split with the 
Elijah Muhammad and the Nation of Islam and 
then discuss the assassination itself. Three mem- 
bers of the Nation of Islam were convicted of the 
murder of Malcolm X, but because Malcolm was 
such a controversial figure and incurred the wrath 
of so many, debate has surrounded the convic- 
tion. You may wish to broaden your discussion 
to include Malcolm X’s criticisms of the traditional 
civil rights movement as well as the reformula- 
tions he made near the end of his life. 


3. The Media Created the Modern Civil 
Rights Movement 


Many students may wrongly assume that the 
media — especially television — created the mod- 
ern civil rights movement. Some sources perpetu- 
ate this view. PBS’s documentary series Eyes on 
the Prize, for example, although excellent in many 
respects perhaps places too much influence on 
television’s role in the movement. Moreover, stu- 
dents tend to get most of their information from 
television and may therefore assign it too much 
credit. Still, you can consider ways in which civil 
rights activists used the media to their advan- 
tage — in other words, demonstrate that activists 
also had control. You might mention some of the 
daily struggles that African Americans and their 
supporters experienced out of view of the televi- 
sion cameras. 
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Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


Lyndon B. Johnson and American Liberalism: A Brief 
Biography with Documents, by Bruce Schulman, 
should prove instructive when covering the 
Johnson administration, especially when dealing 
with the ways Johnson's vision of America dif- 
fered from that of Kennedy. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


There are a number of good documentaries on the 
civil rights movement. Spike Lee’s film Four Little 
Girls offers a sensitive treatment of the four girls 
who died in the bombing of Birmingham's Six- 
teenth Street Baptist Church, the work of white 
supremacist “Dynamite Bob” Chambliss in 1963. 
Malcolm X: Make It Plain offers an in-depth treat- 
ment of the famed civil rights leader. A number 
of episodes of the PBS series Eyes on the Prize work 
well in the classroom: “ Ain’t Scared of Your Jails, 
1960-1961” covers the sit-in and Freedom Ride 
movements; “No Easy Walk, 1961-1963” covers 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s and the SCLC’s Project 
Campaign in Birmingham and the 1963 March on 
Washington; “Mississippi: Is This America? 1962- 
1964” treats the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party's bid to be recognized as the legitimate rep- 
resentative of Mississippians at the 1964 Demo- 
cratic Convention and Bob Moses’s 1964 Freedom 
Summer Project; and “Bridge to Freedom, 1965” 
covers the 1965 march from Selma to Montgom- 
ery and LBJ’s signing into law the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, which many believe to be the pinnacle 
of success for the civil rights movement. You 
might also want to show the segments from “JFK” 
and “LB]” (both part of PBS’s American Experience 
series) that deal with the presidents’ domestic 
policies. 

Some Hollywood films have captured the 
mood of America during the “turbulent decade.” 
When covering the civil rights movement, con- 
sider screening the five-Oscar winner In the Heat 
of the Night (1967), which deals with a racist Mis- 
sissippi sheriff who must accept help from a big- 
city black detective to solve a murder. You might 
also want to show scenes from the 1964 film Noth- 


ing But a Man, the first major Hollywood film with 
an all-black cast and crew. When discussing 
America’s continuing struggle with communism, 
consider showing The Manchurian Candidate 
(1962). When discussing rebellion and angst, con- 
sider showing Bonnie and Clyde (1967) or The 
Graduate (1967). You might also consider show- 
ing Planet of the Apes (1968) or 2001: A Space Odys- 
sey (1968). 


Historical Contingencies 


Ask students what directions the civil rights 
movement might have taken had Malcolm X and 
Martin Luther King Jr. not been assassinated. The 
question will allow students to explore potential 
changes in the two men’s outlooks. After his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, Malcolm X seemed more will- 
ing to work with mainstream civil rights organi- 
zations than he had been during the early phase 
of his career. Martin Luther King Jr. began to speak 
out on issues of economic justice during the later 
phase of his career. Remind students that King 
was in Memphis to support a strike by sanitation 
workers when he was assassinated. The question 
will also allow students to explore the nature of 
leadership. How critical were these two men to 
the people they led? You might want to remind 
students of the grassroots nature of the move- 
ment. 


Classroom Activities 


Ask students to identify the social or political is- 
sues for which they would fight. Impress upon 
them that students of the mid- to late 1960s were 
impassioned about the causes in which they be- 
lieved. Would your students be willing to go to 
jail for their convictions? Do they identify with 
any cause as Tom Hayden, Julian Bond, John 
Lewis, and the thousands of other students did 
over thirty years ago? Do they believe their gen- 
eration is as apathetic as critics charge? If they are 
not as impassioned about causes now as students 
of the 1960s were, ask them to explain why not. 
How is American society different now from what 
it was then? Or is it different? 


Using the Internet 


Stanford University’s Black Panther Research 
Project makes available online primary and sec- 
ondary sources as well as links to other sites rel- 
evant to the study of the Black Panther Party for 
Self-Defense. Tell students to go to <http:// 
wwwsstandford.edu/ group/blackpanthers>. 
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Cornell University’s Law School makes avail- 
able online the decisions of major Supreme Court 
cases. Students interested in learning more about 
the Warren Court should go to <http:// 
supct.law.cornell.edu/supct/>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Which of the following factors does not help 
explain the failure of President Kennedy to 
secure major social welfare and social justice 
legislation? 

a. A powerful combination of Southern 
Democrats and Republicans blocked re- 
form in Congress. 

b. Kennedy was more interested in foreign 
policy than in domestic issues. 

c. Having been elected to office by a slim 
margin, Kennedy was unwilling to go out 
on a limb and risk voter dissatisfaction. 

d. Kennedy never promised to expand the 
welfare state or work for social justice and 
so never felt compelled to cave in to liber- 
als in the party. 


2. During Johnson’s first year as president, he 
secured all of the following, except 
a. voting rights legislation. 
b. the strongest civil rights act since Recon- 
struction. 
c. a tax cut. 
d. antipoverty legislation. 


3. Martin Luther King Jr. first came to national 
prominence during 
a. the Montgomery bus boycott of 1955. 
b. the Greensboro Woolworth’s lunch 
counter sit-in. 
c. the 1961 Freedom Rides. 
d. Freedom Summer. 


4, Which of the following statements is untrue 

of the Civil Rights Act of 1964? 

a. It passed because of growing public sup- 
port for civil rights, the “Johnson treat- 
ment,” and Johnson’s ability to turn the 
issue into a memorial to the slain Kennedy. 

b. It guaranteed all Americans access to pub- 
lic accommodation, public education, and 
voting. 

c. It empowered the federal government to 
act directly and immediately to enable 
African Americans to register and to vote. 

d. It prohibited sex discrimination in employ- 
ment. 


5. Who coined the term “black power” to ex- 


press the growing militancy of the civil rights 
movement in the mid-1960s? 

a. Stokely Carmichael 

b. Martin Luther King Jr. 

c. Malcolm X 

d. Medgar Evers 


. Which of the following statements does not 


characterize the black power movement of the 

mid- to late 1960s? 

a. It rejected assimilation into domestic soci- 
ety because that implied the superiority of 
white institutions and values. 

b. It scoffed at the nonviolent tactics of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. as ineffective and na- 
ive. 

c. Its members were frequently harassed by 
the FBI, jailed, and sometimes killed by the 
police. 

d. It was able to siphon off a substantial fol- 
lowing of Martin Luther King Jr., as most 
of the African American community wea- 
ried of King’s nonviolent philosophy. 


. The first large-scale white student protest 


arose in the 

a. Port Huron meeting of the Students for a 
Democratic Society. 

b. free speech movement at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

c. takeover of the YMCA in Morningside 
Heights, near Columbia’s campus. 

d. rally at Kent State to protest Nixon’s se- 
cret bombing of Cambodia. 


8. Which of the following statements is untrue 


of the Native American and Chicano power 

movements of the late 1960s? 

a. They drew their inspiration from the black 
power movement. 

b. They rejected the traditional politics prac- 
ticed by their elders in favor of more mili- 
tant strategies. 

c. By the 1970s, their members were no 
longer overrepresented among the 
nation’s poor. 

d. Their members gained a sense of their 
potential power and respect for their cul- 
tures. 


9. The Warren Court 


a. reflected the values of a conservative, 
white, middle-class America as it continu- 
ally overturned civil rights legislation and 
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struck down older precedents in the area 
of personal liberty. 

b. refused to hear any cases relating to elec- 
toral redistricting, claiming that the power 
to draw election districts resided with the 
states alone. 

c. consistently restricted the rights of the ac- 
cused. 

d. protected the constitutional rights of 
marginalized and powerless Americans — 
minorities, the poor and uneducated, and 
political dissenters. 


10. The Historical Question feature describes all of 
the following provisions of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act except 
a. suspension of literacy tests as a require- 

ment to vote. 

b. Justice Department approval of any 
changes in state voting procedures that 
might disadvantage black voters. 

c. suspension of property qualifications as a 
requirement to vote. 

d. authorization of federal agents to oversee 
the registration and election processes. 


11. Figure 27.1, “Poverty in the United States, 

1960-1974,” demonstrates 

a. that the elderly experienced the sharpest 
decline in poverty during Johnson’s War 
on Poverty. 

b. that African Americans actually experi- 
enced an increase in poverty during 
Johnson’s War on Poverty. 

c. that African Americans experienced the 
sharpest decline in poverty during 
Johnson’s War on Poverty. 

d. that whites had a higher percentage of 
people living in poverty during the 1960s 
and early 1970s than any other group for 
the same years. 


12. The photograph of President Lyndon Johnson 
and his adviser Abe Fortas on page 1028 
shows 
a. Fortas’s forceful and domineering person- 

ality. 
b. how Johnson used tact and charm when 
dealing with his staff. 


c. how Johnson used his looming physical 
presence and forceful personality to get his 
way. 

d. Johnson's notorious standoffishness even 
with close aides. 


13. According to the SNCC leaflet (Document 
27.3 in the documents reader), who will lead 
the black power movement? 

a. black men in the ghetto 
b. middle-class blacks 

c. Martin Luther King Jr. 
d. all of the above 


14. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Greensboro lunch counter sit-in, The Femi- 
nine Mystique, Malcolm X assassinated, 
AIM founded 

b. SNCC established, Kennedy assassinated, 
NOW founded, The Feminine Mystique 

c. Malcolm X assassinated, CORE sponsors 
Freedom Rides, Miranda v. Arizona, LBJ 
elected president 

d. JFK elected president, Voting Rights Act, 
SDS founded, Kennedy assassinated 


PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


“Becoming Martin Luther King, Jr. — Plagiarism and 
Originality: A Roundtable,” Journal of American 
History 78, no. 1 (1991): 111-23. 

James C. Cobb, “’Somebody Done Nailed Us on the 
Cross’: Federal Farm and Welfare Policy and the 
Civil Rights Movement in the Mississippi Delta,” 
Journal of American History 77, no. 3 (1990): 912- 
36. 

D. Cochran, “I. F. Stone and the New Left: Protesting 
USS. Policy in Vietnam,” Historian 53, no. 3 (1991): 
505-20. 

C. E. Harrison, “A New Frontier for Women: The Pub- 
lic Policy of the Kennedy Administration,” Jour- 
nal of American History 67, no. 3 (1980): 630-46. 

N. A. Kerr, “Drafted into the War on Poverty: USDA 
Food and Nutrition Programs,” Agricultural His- 
tory 64, no. 2 (1990): 154-66. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-d, 
2-a, 3-a, 4-c, 5-a, 6-d, 7-b, 8-c, 9-d, 10-c, 11-a, 12-c, 13-a, 
14-a 


VIETNAM AND THE 
LIMITS OF POWER 


1961-1975 


Oitisiis Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. What was John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier in American foreign policy? 


4% 


D. 


In what ways was Kennedy’s administration prepared to meet the 
“maximum hour of danger”? How successfully did the Kennedy ad- 
ministration meet the threat to national security? 


B. What were Kennedy’s new approaches to the third world? 
Ss 


Why did the nuclear arms race escalate, and what incident placed the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the nuclear brink? 

Why did Kennedy lead the United States into the “quagmire” in Viet- 
nam? 


II. How did Lyndon B. Johnson fight the war against communism? 


(20 
B. 
cS 


In what ways did Johnson shore up the U.S. commitment in Vietnam? 
How did Johnson prevent “another Castro” in Latin America? 

How did Johnson “Americanize” the Vietnam War? Was this strategy 
useful? 


III. In what ways was the nation polarized by the war? 


A. 


B. 


How did the gap in opinion on the war widen at home? What effect 
did the antiwar movement have on American society? 

What was the Tet Offensive, and why did Johnson decide to de- 
escalate after Tet? In what ways did 1968 live up to its reputation as the 
year of upheaval, both at home and abroad? 


IV. In what ways did Nixon’s search for “peace with honor” fail? 


A. 


What was Nixon’s policy of Vietnamization, and why did his adminis- 
tration enter into negotiations with the North Vietnamese and the So- 
viets? 

How did Nixon’s actions in Cambodia make Vietnam Nixon’s war? 
What was achieved at the peace accords and when? Why did Saigon 
fall? 

What were the legacies of defeat? 
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Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
Kennedy and Vietnam 


In this lecture on the Vietnam War, explain first 
that when Kennedy entered the White House in 
1960, he inherited the U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam. Because of the U.S. commitment to fend off 
any Communist gain, the United States had been 
supporting French colonial efforts in Indochina 
during the 1940s and 1950s (despite Ho Chi 
Minh’s numerous requests to Washington to sup- 
port Vietnamese independence). Here you can 
review Ho Chi Minh’s push for Vietnamese inde- 
pendence, the fall of Dien Bien Phu, the failed 
Geneva accords, the assassination of Bao Dai, and 
the installation of Ngo Dinh Diem as leader in 
South Vietnam. Upon learning that Ho’s Commu- 
nists had made important gains in South Vietnam 
with the National Liberation Front (NLF), 
Kennedy increased the number of military advis- 
ers sent to Vietnam. He also sent Vice President 
Johnson to investigate the crisis; Johnson reported 
back that Diem refused the U.S. government’s 
request that U.S. troops be sent in to help fight 
the war. Reports filtered back to the president 
suggesting that only increased U.S. involvement 
could stop Ho and the Communists, but Kennedy 
feared the repercussions. At this point, suggest 
that despite Kennedy’s approval for increased 
military aid to South Vietnam, Diem’s unpopular 
regime continued to suffer, especially after Bud- 
dhist monks staged self-immolation protests, all 
of which were captured by American television 
cameras. Kennedy did nothing when he learned 
that South Vietnamese generals were about to 
stage a coup to oust Diem. Three weeks later, 
Kennedy was assassinated and Lyndon Johnson 
inherited the Vietnamese crisis. 


LECTURE 2 
Johnson and Vietnam 


This lecture demonstrates how President Johnson 
escalated U.S. involvement in the war. Upon as- 
suming the presidency, he proclaimed that he was 
not going to be the president who lost Vietnam, a 
“raggedy-ass little fourth-rate country.” Events in 
Vietnam did not break his resolve. You will need 


to point out that the assassination of Diem did 
not bring stability to South Vietnam, as regime 
after regime fell. When Johnson learned that 
North Vietnamese torpedo boats attacked a U.S. 
warship in the Gulf of Tonkin, he asked Congress 
to pass a resolution authorizing him to repel the 
aggression and to take any action needed to pre- 
vent further attack. Here you should explain the 
controversy surrounding the passage of the reso- 
lution. You will also wish to mention that the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution was the only formal sanc- 
tion granted by Congress for U.S. involvement in 
the war. At this point turn your attention to the 
ways in which Johnson escalated U.S. involve- 
ment in the war following the resolution. Prom- 
ising the American people that he would not send 
American soldiers off to fight in an Asian war, 
Johnson nevertheless expanded secret raids on 
North Vietnam, boosted military and economic 
aid to South Vietnam, and increased the number 
of American advisers. In the beginning of 1965, 
he initiated Operation Rolling Thunder and sent 
the first combat troops to South Vietnam. This 
shift to the Americanization of the war marked a 
critical turning point. Here you can describe the 
conditions of guerrilla warfare, the tenacity of the 
North Vietnamese and the National Liberation 
Front, and the massive protests back home, which 
began with Operation Rolling Thunder. It will be 
helpful to refer to Map 28.2, which shows the war 
from 1964 to 1975. You might have your class dis- 
cuss the Historical Question feature “Why Couldn’t 
the United States Bomb Its Way to Victory in Viet- 
nam?” You might also bring in the recommenda- 
tions made by Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara in his 1966 secret memorandum to 
Johnson (Document 28.1 in the documents 
reader). Close this lecture with Johnson’s rever- 
sal of his policy after the 1968 Tet Offensive, his 
announcement that the United States would be- 
gin to curtail its bombing of North Vietnam, and 
his decision to not seek reelection. 


LECTURE 3 
Nixon and Vietnam 


This lecture demonstrates how President Nixon 
de-escalated U.S. involvement in the Vietnam War. 
In an effort designed both to “Vietnamize” the war 
and to quiet domestic opposition, Nixon began a 
gradual withdrawal of U.S. ground troops from 
Vietnam. At this point you may wish to have your 
class discuss the effects of the growing antiwar 
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movement on American soldiers fighting in Viet- 
nam. Again, you can discuss the role images 
played in the first televised war. Robert D. Heinl’s 
report on the state of military discipline and 
Arthur E. Woodley’s recollections of his war ex- 
perience (Documents 28.3 and 28.4 in the docu- 
ments reader) should help students focus their 
attention on this issue. Convey that, concomitant 
with the withdrawal of troops, the United States 
sought to strengthen the South Viethamese mili- 
tary and government, and it negotiated with the 
Soviet Union and North Vietnam. Failing to reach 
his objectives, Nixon intensified the bombing of 
Cambodia and Laos, which served only to inflame 
the antiwar passions at home and impel Congress 
to try to rein in the president. Explain that anti- 
war sentiment continued as the public learned of 
the My Lai massacre and the administration’s at- 
tempts to suppress the publication of the Penta- 
gon Papers. In one final burst of power, Nixon or- 
dered the “Christmas bombings” of North 
Vietnam in 1972. In January 1973 representatives 
from the United States, North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam, and the People’s Revolutionary Govern- 
ment signed a formal accord. The United States 
began its military withdrawal, and Congress — 
by passing the War Powers Act — finally curbed 
the president's ability to fight a war without the 
consent of Congress. You can end this lecture with 
a summation of the legacies of the war. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Americanization 


With foreknowledge of the disastrous outcome, 
students always ask why Johnson chose to esca- 
late U.S. involvement in the Vietnam War. You can 
explain that there were at least five reasons be- 
hind this choice. First, Johnson believed that be- 
cause every president since Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had made a commitment to Vietnam, 
U.S. credibility was at stake. Second, he also be- 
lieved that China posed a legitimate threat to the 
region. Third, he feared that “appeasement” 
would lead to disastrous results, as it had in the 
1930s. Fourth, he feared a domestic backlash if he 
pulled out of Vietnam. He was not interested in 
being labeled “soft on communism.” Finally, 
Johnson genuinely believed the United States had 
the power to win the war. 


2. Nixon’s Secret War 


Many students may question Nixon’s secret 
bombing of Cambodia, wondering what 
prompted his action in the first place. Here you 
should explain that the North Vietnamese were 
able to use trails through Cambodia and Laos to 
supply troops in the South. The bombing threat- 
ened the stability of Cambodia, and in March 
1970, Prince Norodom Sihanouk was overthrown 
by his prime minister, General Lon Nol, who was 
sympathetic to the Americans’ efforts to rid South- 
east Asia of Communists. The following month, 
Nixon launched an invasion of eastern Cambo- 
dia in an effort to destroy Communist camps. The 
effort failed, and by the end of the year, the Com- 
munists controlled over a third of the country. 
Undeterred by failure, however, Nixon attacked 
neighboring Laos in 1971 for similar reasons. Once 
again the Communists continued to gain ground, 
and once again Nixon’s policy failed miserably. 


Using the Bedford Series in 
History and Culture and the 
Historians at Work Series: 
Suggestions 


For a compelling, in-depth treatment of one of the 
most horrendous incidents of the Vietnam War, 
have students read My Lai: A Brief History with 
Documents, edited by Randy Roberts and James 
Olsen. 


Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


The PBS series Vietnam: A Television History makes 
wonderful use of archival sources and news foot- 
age to provide a fascinating account of the ways 
in which that war changed America. You might 
want to screen scenes from a number of Holly- 
wood films in order to convey the ways in which 
popular culture portrayed the conflict. Consider 
showing M*A*S*H, a film purportedly about the 
Korean War but one that surely offered a com- 
mentary on U.S. policy in Vietnam. When discuss- 
ing JFK’s counterinsurgency tactics, you might 
want to show a clip from Green Berets, starring 
John Wayne — a mediocre film, but the only one 
made about the Vietnam War during the conflict. 
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When discussing the difficulties Vietnam veter- 
ans encountered when they came back to the 
United States, consider showing The Deer Hunter 
or Coming Home. Finally, to offer revisionist per- 
spectives, consider showing scenes from Apoca- 
lypse Now, Platoon, Full Metal Jacket, or Casualties 
of War. 


Historical Contingencies 


Have students speculate on what would have 
happened had the United States supported Ho 
Chi Minh during his Anti-French War of Resis- 
tance. Would U.S. security interests have been 
compromised by a nationalist presence in South- 
east Asia from the 1940s to the 1970s? Would U.S. 
administrations have been doomed for being “soft 
on communism”? Would communism have 
spread throughout the region, undermining the 
stability the United States sought? Remind stu- 
dents that the U.S. policymakers feared that Ho 
Chi Minh was bent on territorial conquest. Was 
Ho Chi Minh another Adolf Hitler? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students debate where the guilt lay for the 
My Lai massacre. Olsen and Robert’s work My 
Lat: A Brief History with Documents (cited above) 
will prove helpful on this score. How much re- 
sponsibility rested with the soldiers? How much 
responsibility rested with William Calley and his 
staff? How much responsibility rested with the 
U.S. army for failing to train soldiers properly? 
How much responsibility rested with the nature 
of war itself? 


Using the Internet 


Students interested in learning more about U.S. 
policy in Vietnam should go to <http://www. 
yale.edu/lawweb/avalon/20th.htm> and enter 
“Vietnam” in the search field. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Kennedy’s approach to foreign policy, which 
constituted a change from the Eisenhower 
administration, can best be described as 
a. containment. 

b. brinksmanship. 
c. flexible response. 
d. mutual deterrence. 


2. Kennedy’s credibility as a strong leader in the 
area of foreign policy rose dramatically after 
the 


a. Bay of Pigs invasion. 
b. Cuban missile crisis. 
c. East Berlin crisis. 

d. execution of Diem. 


. The Kennedy administration’s desire to score 


a quick victory in Vietnam was thwarted by 

all of the following, except 

a. the South Vietnamese insurgents 
(Vietcong), a genuine indigenous force, 
whose initiatives came from within and 
not from the Soviet Union or China. 

b. the South Vietnamese government and 
army, which were ineffective vehicles for 
the American goal of suppressing rebel- 
lion. 

c. growing intervention by North Vietnam 
after 1959, and the creation of the NLF. 

d. Kennedy’s refusal to escalate American 
commitment to South Vietnam and his 
pull-back of American military advisers 
stationed in South Vietnam. 


. The first president who committed combat 


troops to fighting in Vietnam was 
a. Harry S. Truman. 

b. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

c. John F. Kennedy. 

d. Lyndon B. Johnson. 


. Mass protest at home against U.S. involve- 


ment in the war in Vietnam was prompted 
by 

a. the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 

b. Operation Rolling Thunder. 

c. the Tet Offensive. 

d. the My Lai massacre. 


. Which of the following statements is untrue 


of the Tet Offensive? 

a. It violated a truce that both sides had gen- 
erally observed during the Asian holiday. 

b. It displayed the enemy’s vitality and re- 
fusal to let the presence of 500,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers deter it from launching its 
most daring offensive. 

c. It was a military success for the United 
States but a devastating psychological 
blow. 

d. Johnson escalated the U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam in its aftermath. 


. Who ran for president in 1968 on the ticket of 


the American Independent Party? 
a. George C. Wallace 
b. Eugene McCarthy 


8. 


10. 


LL 
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c. Barry Goldwater 
d. Hubert Humphrey 


From 1969 to 1972, Nixon and Kissinger pur- 

sued a four-prong attack to ensure a non- 

Communist South Vietnam and to maintain 

American credibility, which included all of the 

following measures, except 

a. strengthening the South Vietnamese mili- 
tary and government. 

b. negotiating with the North Vietnamese 
and the Soviets. 

c. escalating the number of U.S. combat 
troops. 

d. attempting to force Hanoi to U.S. terms at 
the bargaining table. 


. Students gathered at a rally at Kent State 


University on May 4, 1970, to protest Nixon’s 
secret bombing of 

a. Cambodia. 

b. Laos. 

c. North Vietnam. 

d. Thailand. 


The legacy of the U.S. defeat in Vietnam in- 

cluded 

a. abacklash against the Republican Party for 
its escalation of the war, while the Demo- 
cratic Party escaped rebuke. 

b. the fall of Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Burma, Malaysia, and other South- 
east Asian countries into the Communist 
camp. 

c. the continued friendly relations between 
China and Vietnam, supporting the U.S. 
contention that a monolithic Communist 
power would overrun Asia. 

d. the denial of a traditional homecoming to 
the American veterans because of the 
war’s unpopularity at home, its character- 
ization as a guerrilla war, and its ultimate 
failure. 


According to the Historical Question feature, 

all of the following concerns caused President 

Johnson to limit bombing at various times in 

Vietnam, except 

a. concern about provoking the Chinese into 
intervening. 

b. concern about inflaming antiwar senti- 
ment at home. 

c. worry about criticism from the world com- 
munity. 


12: 


13. 


14. 


ies, 
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d. concern about provoking a war with 
neighboring Cambodia. 


According to Map 28.2, the Ho Chi Minh Trail 

a. paralleled the demilitarized zone. 

b. ran from the Chinese border in North Viet- 
nam south to the seventeenth parallel. 

c. occupied almost four-fifths of the land 
mass of Vietnam running north to south. 

d. ran through neighboring Laos and Cam- 
bodia. 


The photograph of police and demonstrators 

in Chicago on page 1080 illustrates 

a. the violence with which the police met 
demonstrators. 

b. a relatively peaceful protest. 

c. that the protesters came armed and ready 
to deal with the police and the confronta- 
tion led to a shoot-out. 

d. that police used attack dogs on the pro- 
testers. 


In Document 28.4 of the documents reader, 
what was Vietnam veteran Arthur E. Woodley 
Jr.’s reaction to encountering a Vietnamese 
proprietor of a grocery store who recognized 
him? 

a. He felt pleased that he could meet and in- 
teract humanely with someone who had 
previously been the enemy. 

b. He resented the fact that the proprietor 
seemed to be thriving in the United States 
while he was still struggling. 

c. His old combat reflexes kicked in, and he 
came close to killing the man. 

d. He apologized to the proprietor on behalf 
of the U.S. army for the destruction and 
loss of life he and his fellow soldiers had 
caused during the Vietnam War. 


Identify the correct sequence of historical 

events and figures. 

a. Cuban missile crisis, Operation Rolling 
Thunder, publication of Pentagon Papers, 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 

b. Bay of Pigs, Operation Rolling Thunder, 
secret bombing of Cambodia, Cuban mis- 
sile crisis 

c. Tet Offensive, Cuban missile crisis, Bay of 
Pigs, publication of Pentagon Papers 

d. Cuban missile crisis, Operation Rolling 
Thunder, Tet Offensive, Nixon elected 
president 
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PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


L. M. Cromwell, “Thinking about the Vietnam War: A 
Review Essay,” Journal of Military History 60, no. 2 
(1996): 339-57. 

Robert A. Divine, “ Vietnam Reconsidered,” Diplomatic 
History 12, no. 1 (1988): 79-93. 

G. R. Hess, “The Unending Debate: Historians and the 
Vietnam War,” Diplomatic History 18, no. 2 (1994): 
239-64. 


B. I. Kaufman, “John F. Kennedy as a World Leader: A 
Perspective on the Literature,” Diplomatic History 
17, no. 3 (1993): 447-69. 

J. Lule, “Enduring Image of War: Myth and Ideology 
in a Newsweek Cover,” Journal of Popular Culture 
29, no. 1 (1995): 199-211. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-c, 
2-b, 3-d, 4-d, 5-b, 6-d, 7-a, 8-c, 9-a, 10-d, 11-d, 12-d, 
13-a, 14-b, 15-d 


RETREAT FROM 
LIBERALISM 


1968-2000 


Futlining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. In what ways did the reform movements of the 1960s persist into the 1970s? 


AY 


What was Richard M. Nixon’s “southern strategy,” and what effect did 
it have on race relations? In what ways did the Burger Court resemble 
the Warren Court? In what ways did it differ? 

What was the new feminism? What were the goals of the feminist move- 
ment in the 1970s? Why was there a conservative backlash against the 
movement? 

What elements characterized the environmental movement of the 1970s? 
What victories did it secure? 

In what ways did the Nixon administration extend the welfare state? 
How did it expand the role of the federal government in dealing with 
energy shortages, inflation, and unemployment? 


II. What constitutional crisis confronted the United States during the 1970s, 
and how did the nation recover? 


A. 


B. 


Ce 


Why was the election of 1972 a landslide? What events surrounded the 
break-in at Watergate? What crisis ensued? 

In what ways did the administration of President Gerald Ford repre- 
sent an interregnum? What issues dominated the election of 1976? 
Why was Jimmy Carter seen as the “outsider president”? In what ways 
was the Carter administration unsuccessful in achieving progress on 
issues traditionally central to the Democratic Party? 


III. What factors led to the rising tide of conservatism in America? 


A. 


G: 


What were the dominant issues in the election of 1980? What were the 
major conservative factions in 1980? In what ways did Ronald Reagan 
represent the wide spectrum of conservatism? 

What is “supply-side economics,” and why did Reagan favor it? What 
role did Reagan believe free enterprise should play in the American 
economy? How did Reagan’s economic policies affect the budget defi- 
cit, inflation, and unemployment? 

How did the administration of President George H. W. Bush seek to 
maintain the Reagan legacy? 


IV. How did the Reagan administration seek to reverse federal protections of 
minorities and the disadvantaged? 


A. 
B: 


How and why did a conservative shift occur in the federal courts? 
What setbacks did the women’s movement face during the 1980s? What 
victories did it secure? 
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C. What was the agenda of the gay and les- 
bian rights movement? 

D. In what ways did minorities continue to 
struggle during the Reagan-Bush years? 
What successes did minorities achieve? 

V. What economic shocks rocked the nation dur- 
ing the 1980s? 

A. What was the “money culture,” and who 
benefited from it? How was much of the 
new wealth of the 1980s generated? 

B. What factors contributed to the debt-based 
economy? 

C. What was the “other side” of prosperity? 
What groups did not benefit from 
Reagan’s economic and social policies? 

VI. In what ways did President Bill Clinton’s ad- 
ministration battle Republicans for center 
ground? 

A. What reforms did Clinton promise Ameri- 
cans during the campaign of 1992? 

B. What domestic policies did Clinton imple- 
ment during his first administration, and 
what were the politics of incrementalism? 

C. In what ways did the Clinton administra- 
tion represent a move to the right for the 
Democratic Party? 

D. Why did congressional Republicans move 
to impeach President Clinton during his 
second term in office? What charges of im- 
peachment were levied against him? Why 
did the Senate refuse to remove Clinton 
from office? 

E. What factors contributed to the economic 
boom of the 1990s? 

F. What issues of controversy surrounded 
the election of 2000? 


Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: Lec- 
ture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
The Nixon Administration and After 


When covering Nixon’s domestic agenda, empha- 
size the ways in which he sought to curb the 
government's role in protecting individual liber- 
ties and to capitalize on growing public dissatis- 
faction with social reform. To demonstrate 
Nixon’s attempts to counter the effects of 
Johnson’s Great Society, you might wish to cover 


Nixon’s relations with conservative southern 
white Democrats; the reasons he appointed War- 
ren E. Burger, Lewis Powell, and William H. 
Rehnquist to the Supreme Court; his frequent 
clashes with feminists and environmentalists; and 
his initiative of a New Federalism, signaling the 
president's dislike of an expanding federal bu- 
reaucracy. Nevertheless, certain problems proved 
too threatening to abandon to the state. Here you 
can discuss the administration’s response to three 
key economic problems — energy shortages, in- 
flation, and unemployment — and explain the 
federal government’s interventions in the 
economy. 

The Watergate scandal fascinates most stu- 
dents, and you will want to take the time to go 
over the events that led to one of the worst con- 
stitutional crises in the nation’s history. Explain 
the break-in at the Democratic National Head- 
quarters, the cover-up, and all the attendant 
abuses such as the dirty tricks and illegal cam- 
paign contributions. When you cover the hear- 
ings, be sure to emphasize the role of television, 
especially in discussing John Dean’s testimony 
that White House officials “harassed” their en- 
emies and Alexander Butterfield’s testimony that 
revealed a secret voice-activated taping system in 
the White House. Here you can go over the tran- 
scripts (Document 29.1 in the documents reader), 
mentioning Nixon’s steadfast refusal to hand over 
the tapes, despite Judge John J. Sirica’s court or- 
der. Finally, discuss the House’s vote to begin 
impeachment proceedings (explaining to students 
precisely what “impeachment” means); the Su- 
preme Court’s unanimous demand for the 
unedited, unexpurgated tapes; and Nixon’s res- 
ignation. Emphasize that Nixon’s departure from 
office did not end the crisis. One month later, 
President Gerald Ford granted Nixon a full par- 
don, ensuring that the former president would 
never stand trial and would never have to dis- 
close his part in the scandal. End this lecture by 
covering the legacies of Watergate, demonstrat- 
ing that the crisis precipitated a number of gov- 
ernment reforms, such as the War Powers Act and 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1974. Per- 
haps the most significant legacies of Watergate 
were the criticism of government and the decline 
in confidence it engendered. 

Include in your lecture the lingering legacies 
of Watergate that propelled Jimmy Carter to the 
White House in 1976, pointing to Carter’s cam- 
paign promise, “I will never tell a lie,” which car- 


ried a degree of cultural resonance that would 
have rung false before Watergate. Demonstrate to 
students that, once in office, Carter proved un- 
able to win the confidence of the people. Be sure 
to highlight Carter’s failings on the domestic 
front. First you will need to show that Carter 
worked poorly with Congress — even though the 
Democrats were in control, he was unable to push 
through key pieces of legislation. Second, he pre- 
sided over severe economic and energy crises, 
which he seemed unable to manage. During the 
worst of the energy crisis, he appealed to Ameri- 
cans to lower their thermostats, conveying an 
image of a weak president who could not take 
charge of the situation. He lost his bid for a sec- 
ond term. 


LECTURE 2 
The Conservative Resurgence 


This lecture conveys how Ronald Reagan’s suc- 
cessful run for the presidency in 1980 marked a 
conservative shift in American politics and soci- 
ety. You might want to begin by having the class 
discuss “Lee Atwater Spins on the Reagan Cam- 
paign” (Document 29.3 in the documents reader). 
Note the continued backlash against the upheav- 
als associated with the 1960s, as well as the in- 
creasing political involvement of fundamentalist 
and evangelical Christianity, the rhetoric of mili- 
tant anticommunism, and the veneration of the 
free-market economy. Emphasize the ways in 
which Reagan represented a wide spectrum of 
conservative ideology. Once in office, Reagan ful- 
filled his promise to enact a conservative politi- 
cal and economic agenda. Mention, for example, 
Reagan’s supply-side economics and his support 
for deregulation. Move on to suggest that al- 
though Reagan failed to translate into concrete 
policy his beliefs in conservative moral and so- 
cial goals, his rhetoric nonetheless captured the 
support of many Americans. Remind students of 
Reagan’s ability to maintain popular support, de- 
spite his gaffes and his administration’s errors, 
and his landslide victory in the 1984 election. 
Move on to cover Reagan’s successes and fail- 
ures during his second administration. First, you 
might suggest that Reagan’s conservative agenda 
successfully put liberals on the defensive in the 
1980s. African Americans, other racial and ethnic 
minorities, women, and homosexuals scrambled 
to protect the gains that they had won in the past 
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and secure new rights. Have students discuss the 
Historical Question feature “Why Did ERA fail?” 
in this context. Focus on the ways in which pres- 
sure groups, realizing that the federal adminis- 
tration and judiciary would stand against them, 
pursued their agenda at the local level. Here have 
your students discuss the Documenting the Ameri- 
can Promise feature, which presents material on 
civil rights actions to ban discrimination against 
homosexuals. Have them also look at the spot 
map on page 1128, which shows states with anti- 
discrimination laws for gays and lesbians. Also 
mention that although Reagan scored important 
victories in his first term, it became clear by his 
second term that his economic policies carried a 
heavy cost, as the U.S. trade deficit soared, invest- 
ment declined, and the annual deficit and overall 
debt of the federal government reached astro- 
nomical levels. You will need to point out that 
gridlock in Congress, scandal in the administra- 
tion, and a temperament that prevented Reagan 
from launching an all-out effort to secure the most 
controversial planks of his platform all ensured 
that the president would fall short of delivering 
an end to the welfare state. 


LECTURE 3 


The Culture of the 1980s and the Return 
of Centrist Politics in the 1990s 


This lecture emphasizes the role of money and 
material possessions in defining American culture 
in the 1980s. The economy and society led some 
observers to talk about the “money culture” and 
to call the 1980s the “decade of greed.” Ameri- 
cans clearly venerated free enterprise and entre- 
preneurship in the 1980s, as books by 
businesspeople climbed to the top of best-seller 
lists and television shows such as Lifestyles of the 
Rich and Famous captured millions of viewers. You 
might also wish to mention Family Ties whose 
character Alex P. Keaton epitomized the worship 
of money in the 1980s. On the darker side, you 
may want to mention two of the “brat-pack” au- 
thors, Jay McInerney and Bret Easton Ellis, whose 
respective novels Bright Lights, Big City and Less 
than Zero capture the hollowness of the money 
culture. 

Counter your discussion of the money cul- 
ture with a discussion of those whom the eco- 
nomic boom passed by. Here you will wish to 
cover the rise of homelessness and the poverty 
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rate. Have your students take a look at Figure 29.3, 
which shows that after 1979, income of the poor- 
est families declined while income for the wealthi- 
est 5 percent of the population rose substantially. 
You will also want to discuss how the working 
poor had to struggle not to lose ground during 
the Reagan administration. 

End your lecture by briefly covering the two 
Clinton administrations, emphasizing Clinton’s 
wish to refashion the Democratic Party, shunning 
its past associations with liberal politics in favor 
of a more centrist image. Begin by pointing out 
that Clinton and his running mate Al Gore billed 
themselves as the “new Democrats” in the elec- 
tion of 1992, in an effort to distance themselves 
from the Democratic Party of old. Here suggest 
that Clinton recognized that the electorate, weary 
of the economic woes under the administration 
of George Bush, hungered for change but formed 
no majority around a particular direction that 
change could take. By projecting himself as a 
moderate, Clinton could capitalize on the desire 
for change without alienating voters. Next, turn 
to Clinton’s record in office. Explore his domestic 
policy and the degree to which he fulfilled his 
campaign promises. Cover the threat from the 
conservative right that Clinton’s administration 
encountered in the elections of 1994 and the de- 
gree to which the Republicans delivered on their 
“Contract with America.” You then will want to 
cover the ways in which Clinton translated his 
first term in office into an election victory in 1996. 
End with congressional Republicans’ attempt to 
remove Clinton from office and the reasons why 
that attempt failed. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Rating Carter 


Many students are familiar with Jimmy Carter’s 
post-presidential activities with Habitat for Hu- 
manity, the Carter Center, and other human rights 
organizations and see him as an elder statesman. 
It is hard for them to recognize, therefore, that 
many consider his presidency unsuccessful. Ask 
them to assess Carter’s inability to push through 
key pieces of his legislation; the weaknesses in 
his foreign policy; and, most important, his fail- 
ure to appear presidential. His tactic of appear- 


ing as a Washington outsider may have worked 
to his advantage while campaigning for the White 
House, but it left him bereft of associates and con- 
nections once in office. Although his post-presi- 
dential activities seem to have conferred upon him 
the stature of world leader, most historians be- 
lieve he did not earn such status while in office. 


2. The Teflon President 


Students may wonder about Ronald Reagan's 
ability to shake off criticisms of his administra- 
tion. Certainly Reagan seemed immune from the 
charges of incompetence levied against him by 
his critics and the media. He even managed to 
escape the Iran-Contra scandal — the most seri- 
ous abuse of power in the executive branch since 
Watergate — relatively intact. Impart to your stu- 
dents the degree to which loyal members of the 
Reagan administration orchestrated the 
president's public appearances in order to elimi- 
nate the possibility of his appearing out of touch 
with reality. More important, perhaps, was 
Reagan’s genuine affability. Point out the 
president’s ability to laugh at himself (unlike 
Nixon) and his ability to put even his enemies at 
ease. Most people seemed to like the man even if 
they disagreed with his politics. Finally, you could 
suggest that his continued optimism and boasts 
of a strong America appealed to many citizens 
weary from American loss of credibility during 
the 1960s and 1970s. 


3. Why Didn’t Clinton Carry Congressional 
Democrats to Victory in the Election of 
1996? 


Students may ask why the electorate returned Bill 
Clinton to the White House in 1996 while at the 
same time electing a Republican Congress. Point 
out that this occurrence is not unprecedented. 
Democrat Grover Cleveland, for example, had a 
Democratic Congress in 1893-1895 only. More re- 
cently, Democrat Harry Truman had a Republi- 
can Congress after the elections of 1946, and Re- 
publican Ronald Reagan had a Democratic 
Congress after the 1986 elections. In Clinton’s case, 
explain that voters did not trust Clinton’s centrist 
position, fearing what he might attempt without 
the check of a Republican Congress. You might 
also point out that election returns suggest that 
Bob Dole, the Republican candidate, did not fare 
well with women voters and that Dole seemed 
unable to articulate his vision of what his presi- 
dency would bring. 
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Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia Sources in the Classroom 


There are a number of interesting Hollywood 
films that offer insight on America in the 1970s. 
The legacy of Watergate left a large imprint on 
American film. In addition to the obvious All the 
President’s Men, which offers Washington Post re- 
porters Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein’s ac- 
count of the breaking of the story, consider show- 
ing the Robert Redford film The Candidate, which 
tells the story of a seemingly forthright politician 
who proved to be susceptible to corruption. You 
might also want to show Warren Beatty's The Par- 
allax View or Gene Hackman’s The Conversation, 
both of which demonstrate the popularity of con- 
spiracy-theory films. When discussing working- 
class and youth culture, consider showing the cult 
classic Saturday Night Fever. Clips from The China 
Syndrome can usefully illustrate the fear many 
Americans experienced over nuclear energy and 
serve as an indictment of television news. Perhaps 
the most scathing indictment of television, how- 
ever, was the 1976 film Network, which works well 
in the classroom. 

There are also a number of Hollywood films 
that capture the mood of the “go-go eighties.” 
Bring up the 1987 film Wall Street, starring Michael 
Douglas, which chronicles the machinations of a 
Wall Street broker who compromises himself in 
order to rise to the top. The film adaptations of 
Less than Zero (1987) and Bright Lights, Big City 
(1988) offer the seamy underside of the money 
culture. Spike Lee’s 1989 film Do the Right Thing 
delivers a fine commentary on the state of race 
relations in the late 1980s. 

“Back to the Movement, 1979-1980s,” part of 
the Eyes on the Prize II series, looks at the responses 
and strategies of the civil rights activists who 
faced a conservative backlash during the Reagan- 
Bush years. You might also consider showing the 
PBS biographical documentary Reagan. 

Once Upon a Time in Arkansas, distributed by 
PBS Video, details Bill and Hillary Clinton’s rise 
to power in Arkansas and untangles the web of 
Whitewater. Frontline’s “The Choice ’96” profiles 
the 1996 presidential candidates. Talking with 
David Frost: Ross Perot offers Perot’s views of the 
1996 campaign and his expectations for the Re- 
form Party. Episode 6, “God’s Armies: 1989-1994,” 
of the series With God on Our Side: The Rise of the 
Religious Right in America covers the relationship 


between religious fundamentalism and political 
activism during the early 1990s. 


Historical Contingencies 


Ask students what course American history 
might have taken if Ford had not pardoned Nixon. 
How would Nixon’s almost-certain trial have 
shaped American political culture? Would Ameri- 
cans have remained so distrustful of their public 
officials and cynical of politics in general had 
Nixon stood trial for his crimes? These questions 
will allow students to explore the profound im- 
pact of the Watergate scandal on the political land- 
scape. Would Ford have been able to hang on to 
the White House had he not pardoned Nixon? 
Would Ford have been any more successful than 
Carter in handling the crises of the late 1970s? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students discuss whether the malaise of the 
1970s still affects their generation. Many students 
remain contemptuous of politicians and politics 
and no longer believe in politicians’ ability to 
solve many of the problems the country now 
faces. Find out if your students fit this profile, and 
why. Does the legacy of Watergate still linger? You 
might ask them if Clinton’s impeachment com- 
pounds the Watergate legacy. 


Using the Internet 


Students interested in learning more about the 
Watergate scandal and Nixon’s resignation may 
find an exhibit sponsored by the National Ar- 
chives and Records Administration useful. Tell 
them to go to <http://www.nara.gov/exhall/ 
originals/nixon.html>. 

Students interested in Clinton’s impeachment 
trial may want to check out the report by the U.S. 
House Committee on the Judiciary at <http:// 
www-house.gov/judiciary/icreport.htm>. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Nixon’s “southern strategy” referred to his 
attempt to 

a. woo conservative white southerners away 
from the Democratic Party to the Republi- 
can Party. 

b. court African American voters by cham- 
pioning a continuation of civil rights re- 
form begun in the 1960s. 

c. appoint key southern politicians to his 
cabinet. 
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d. persuade the Supreme Court to strike 
down civil rights legislation passed under 
the Johnson administration. 


2. The Supreme Court decision that upheld bus- 


ing as an appropriate remedy to overcome de 

facto segregation previously sanctioned by 

the city because of residential patterns was 

a. Brown v. Board of Education. 

b. Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of 
Education. 

c. Milliken v. Bradley. 

d. Regents of the University of California v. 
Bakke. 


. The National Organization for Women’s three 

central demands included all of the follow- 

ing, except 

a. equality for women in employment and 
education. 

b. child care centers throughout the nation. 

c. women’s control over reproduction, in- 
cluding the right to an abortion. 

d. anend to the judicial sanction of the insti- 
tution of marriage. 


. The environmentalists differed from the con- 

servationists because the environmentalists 

a. were concerned foremost with preserving 
portions of the natural world for aesthetic 
and recreational purposes. 

b. were concerned foremost with protecting 
human beings from the devastating side 
effects of industrial development and eco- 
nomic growth. 

c. were much less militant than the conser- 
vationists. 

d. failed to secure any legislative victories 
during the 1970s. 


. Which of the following charges was not one 
of the counts of impeachment brought by the 
House Judiciary Committee against President 
Nixon? 

obstruction of justice 

abuse of power 

contempt of Congress 


unconstitutional waging of war against 
Cambodia 


Pos (P 


. Which of the following factors led directly to 

Richard Nixon’s resignation as president? 

a. His Secretary of State informed him that 
remaining in office would seriously impair 
the conduct of the nation’s foreign policy. 


b. His former chief aides testified that he had 
personally ordered the Watergate break- 
in. 

‘c. He began experiencing ulcers and heart 
palpitations. 

d. The Supreme Court unanimously ordered 
him to comply with Federal Judge Sirica’s 
request for the release of the unedited, un- 
expurgated Watergate tapes. 


7. Jimmy Carter’s bid for the presidency ben- 


efited from all of the following, except 

a. a Watergate backlash. 

b. economic problems that plagued the Ford 
administration. 

c. the damage the Reagan challenge had 
done to Ford. 

d. his choice of a conservative running mate. 


. Ronald Reagan’s successful bid for the presi- 


dency in 1980 was aided by all of the follow- 

ing, except 

a. his party’s unswerving support of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 

b. the poor state of the economy. 

c. the country’s declining international stat- 
ure. 

d. his ability to represent a wide spectrum of 
conservative ideology. 


. Which of the following was a result of 


Reagan’s economic policies? 

a. Inflation skyrocketed. 

b. The Sherman Antitrust Act was enforced 
with new vigor. 

c. The tax structure became more regressive. 

d. The federal budget deficit leveled off. 


10. The campaign and election of 1988 


tt 


a. garnered the largest voter turnout in a 
presidential election since 1932. 

b. was particularly issueless and vitriolic. 

c. voted a Republican majority into both 
House and the Senate. 

d. saw the Republican candidate, George 
Bush, repudiating the legacy of Ronald 
Reagan, promising Americans to pursue 
a new course in domestic and foreign 
policy initiatives. 


Bill Clinton and Al Gore billed themselves as 

the “new Democrats” during the 1992 presi- 

dential election in an effort to 

a. rid the Democratic Party of its liberal im- 
age. 


b. rid the Democratic Party of its conserva- 
tive image. 
c. embrace the message of Jesse Jackson and 
his Rainbow Coalition. 
d. affirm their party’s label as the “tax and 
- spend” party. 


12. According to the Historical Question feature, 
the Equal Rights Amendment failed to secure 
ratification because 
a. public opinion never favored ratification. 
b. both houses of Congress overwhelmingly 

voted to defeat the measure. 

c. a handful of men ina handful of state leg- 
islatures voted against it. 

d. feminists campaigned against its passage, 
noting that the measure’s language would 
demand the Court to declare rape laws un- 
constitutional. 


13. Who was “Jane Roe” of the Roe v. Wade deci- 
sion (Document 29.2 in the documents 
reader)? 

a. asingle female lawyer who was unable to 
get a legal abortion in Texas and decided 
to bring suit in federal court to overturn 
the Texas antiabortion law 

b. a woman whose true identity has (to pro- 
tect her privacy) never been revealed 

c. Marilyn Jacobs, a mother of three living 
in Texas, who, unable to get a legal abor- 
tion in Texas, had a lawyer sue on her be- 
half 

d. Norma McCorvey, a young unmarried 
woman who was unable to get a legal 
abortion in Texas and had a lawyer bring 
suit on her behalf 
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14. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. Nixon elected, Roe v. Wade, collapse of the 
savings and loans, Clinton impeachment 
trials 

b. Clarence Thomas nominated to the Su- 
preme Court, Watergate hearings, Carter 
elected, collapse of the savings and loans 

c. Watergate hearings, Nixon reelected, Ms. 
magazine founded, Ford pardons Nixon 

d. Roe v. Wade, Nixon elected, Ford pardons 
Nixon, Kenneth Starr begins investigation 
of Clinton White House 


PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


D. Brinkley, “The Rising Stock of Jimmy Carter: The 
Hands-On Legacy of Our Thirty-Ninth President,” 
Diplomatic History 20, no. 4 (1996): 505-29. 

L. S. Gelman and J. S. Todd, “Clarence Thomas, Black 
Pluralism, and Civil Rights Policy,” Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly 107, no. 2 (1992): 231-48. 

L. Horowitz, “From the New Deal to New Federalism: 
Presidential Ideology in the U.S. from 1932-1982,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology 42, no. 
2 (1983): 129-48. 

Michael Rogin, “Ronald Reagan — the Movie,” Radi- 
cal History Review 38 (1987): 88-113. 

David Thelen and Alexander P. Butterfield, “Conver- 
sations between Alexander P. Butterfield and 
David Thelen about the Discovery of the Watergate 
Tapes,” Journal of American History 75, no. 4 (1989): 
1245-62. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-a, 
2-b, 3-d, 4-b, 5-d, 6-d, 7-d, 8-a, 9-c, 10-b, 11-a, 12-c, 
13-d, 14-a 


END OF THE COLD WAR 
AND RISE OF THE 
GLOBAL ECONOMY 


1975-2000 


utlining Chapters: Thematic Questions 


I. What new opportunities and dangers confronted the United States in a mul- 
tipolar world? 


a 


B. 


¢ 


D. 


lai 


In what ways did the United States move toward détente with the So- 
viet Union and China during Richard Nixon’s administration? 

How did the Nixon administration support anti-Communist regimes in 
the third world? 

How did the Nixon administration respond to growing tensions in the 
Middle East? 

In what ways did idealism and concern for human rights influence Jimmy 
Carter’s foreign policy? 

Why did the cold war intensify during the Carter administration? What 
events threw Carter’s foreign policy into disarray? 


II. How did Ronald Reagan respond to the threats posed to the United States 
by an “evil empire”? 


1h 


B. 


C. 


Why did Reagan favor an increase in military buildup? Why did he fa- 
vor U.S. intervention abroad? 

What was the Iran-Contra scandal? What repercussions did the Reagan 
administration suffer because of it? 

How and why did a thaw in Soviet-American relations occur? 


III. How did the post-cold war world create new foreign-policy objectives for 
the Bush and Clinton administrations? 


aXe 
B. 
Gs 


Why did the cold war end? 
Why did the United States become involved in the Gulf War? 
Where, and under what circumstances, did Clinton deploy U.S. power 


abroad? How did America and the international community view his 
decisions? 


IV. How did the United States attempt to shape globalization? 


exe 
B. 
(& 


What issues surrounded the debate on globalization? 
How did the Clinton administration attempt to liberalize foreign trade? 
In what ways has the United States become internationalized? 
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Teaching with The American 
Promise, Second Edition: 
Lecture Strategies 


LECTURE 1 
The Lingering Cold War 


Begin this lecture on the lingering cold war by 
emphasizing how Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger played China and the Soviet Union 
against each other under the assumption that “the 
enemy of my enemy is my friend.” To defuse the 
tension between the Soviet Union and China, 
Nixon and Kissinger pursued a new approach to 
foreign policy, judging countries (including ones 
with Communist regimes) on the basis of their 
actions toward the world community and the 
United States rather than their political ideologies. 
Explain that the Nixon administration exploited 
three common areas of interest between the 
United States and the Soviet Union — arms con- 
trol, trade, and stability in Europe — in an effort 
to reach détente with the other superpower. The 
tension between the United States and other Com- 
munist and Marxist governments, however, did 
not ease, and you might finish here by reviewing 
Nixon’s traditional style of American foreign 
policy with Chile, Vietnam, and the Middle East. 

Introduce Carter’s foreign policy by suggest- 
ing to students that in this arena, as U.S.-Soviet 
relations deteriorated, Carter seemed weak. His 
abandonment of his own human rights principles 
when dealing with South Korea, China, and the 
Philippines alienated his liberal supporters, and 
his signing of the Panama Canal Treaty received 
condemnation from those who believed the 
United States should retain rights to the vital 
waterway. He did score a coup in foreign policy 
when he presided over the peace accords between 
Israel and Egypt, but any gain was eclipsed by 
the Iranian hostage crisis. Carter’s inability to 
ensure a safe return for the American hostages 
doomed his bid for reelection. In a bitter twist of 
irony, Iran released the hostages the day Carter 
left office. 

Remind students that Ronald Reagan capital- 
ized on Carter’s seeming inability to handle the 
hostage crisis. Once in office, Reagan fulfilled his 
promise to enact a conservative agenda. Here you 
will wish to go over the increases in military 
spending and U.S.-sponsored incursions in Latin 
American countries in an effort to depose popu- 
larly elected leftists and install friendly right-wing 


dictators. Close by covering Reagan’s ability to 
maintain popular support, despite his gaffes and 
his administration’s errors, and his landslide vic- 
tory in the 1984 election. 

End this lecture by suggesting that Reagan 
faced his greatest presidential challenge with the 
Iran-Contra scandal. Be sure to mention that 
Reagan managed to survive the scandal, in part 
because of his affable personality but also because 
he presided over a relaxation of tensions with the 
Soviet Union. 


LECTURE 2 
The End of the Cold War 


Begin this lecture by highlighting the dramatic 
events that led to the end of the cold war. Ameri- 
can students may be familiar with Reagan’s in- 
volvement in the process. Be sure to stress that 
the “fall of communism” stemmed as much from 
pressures within the Soviet Union as it did from 
pressures exerted by the United States. Note that 
in the late 1980s Eastern Europe witnessed popu- 
lar uprisings whose participants demanded an 
end to state repression, official corruption, and 
economic bureaucracies that failed to deliver an 
acceptable standard of living. Americans cheered 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. Remind students 
that a post-cold war world did not signal a post- 
nuclear world, however. Constructing foreign 
policy on nuclear weapons in the post-cold war 
era has proved to be one of the country’s greatest 
challenges in the past decade. 

Next, look at foreign policy under the admin- 
istration of George Bush. Begin by having stu- 
dents discuss his 1991 State of the Union message, 
excerpted as Document 30.3 in the documents 
reader. Be sure to cover Operation Desert Storm, 
Bush’s greatest triumph. Ask students to consider 
the reasons for U.S. involvement. Ask students 
why most Americans supported the Bush 
administration’ s efforts on behalf of Kuwait. Bush 
interpreted U.S. support of the war effort — and 
quick military victory — to suggest that “we've 
kicked the Vietnam syndrome once and for all.” 
Ask students to interpret the Gulf War in terms 
of the legacy of the Vietnam War. 

Move on to Clinton’s foreign-policy objec- 
tives. Begin by asking students to list the impera- 
tives of the post-cold war world. What are the 
U.S. priorities? Then cover the ways in which 
Clinton sought to act on those priorities, noting 
limitations placed on him by Congress, Ameri- 
can public opinion, and international realities. 
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Cover U.S. (or joint U.S.-NATO/U.S.-UN) initia- 
tives in Africa, the Middle East, the Caribbean, 
and Central and Eastern Europe. Pay particular 
attention to crisis in the former Yugoslavia. Ask 
students to recall the origins of World War I, the 
boundaries drawn after the war, and the installa- 
tion of communism in the region following World 
War II. You might end this lecture by asking stu- 
dents to evaluate the U.S. government’s commit- 
ment to aiding refugees from Kosovo. Remind 
students of U.S. policy toward Jews escaping Nazi 
Europe or, more recently, public outcry against 
the influx of refugee Haitians into Florida. 

Finally, cover U.S efforts to shape globaliza- 
tion. Mention that although the debates surround- 
ing globalization are not new, they have particu- 
lar resonance with Americans in a post—cold war 
world. Remind students that most of the contro- 
versy centered on relationships between the 
United States and developing nations on the pe- 
riphery. Have students debate the relative merits 
of attracting foreign investment at the expense of 
jabor and environmental standards. Be sure stu- 
dents discuss the opening vignette on the 1999 
World Trade Organization protests in Seattle. 
Have them look at the “Top Ten Reasons to Shut- 
ter the WTO,” included as Document 30.4 in the 
documents reader. End this lecture by address- 
ing the ways in which globalization has trans- 
formed the American economy and society. Be 
sure to look at the “internationalization” of Ameri- 
can companies as well as the surge in immigra- 
tion that globalization has engendered. 


Anticipating Student Reactions: 
Common Misconceptions and 
Difficult Topics 


1. Rating Nixon 


Students frequently have trouble assessing the 
Nixon administration and often ask whether he 
was a good or a bad president. They especially 
have a hard time reconciling his “opening” of 
China with his involvement in Watergate and the 
secret bombing of Cambodia. Some students may 
have seen Oliver Stone’s film Nixon, and their 
perceptions will undoubtedly be colored by it. You 
may wish to have your students discuss the lega- 
cies of détente with China and the Soviet Union, 
the bombing of Cambodia, and Watergate, em- 


phasizing that the same man was responsible for 
all of these decisions. 


2. The Gulf War 


Be prepared to field questions concerning the 
“real” motives behind the Gulf War. The more 
cynical students will accuse the United States of 
fighting solely to protect its oil interests in the 
Middle East. The more idealistic ones will defend 
U.S. actions to rid the world of Saddam Hussein's 
regime and to protect the principle of national self- 
determination. Ask your students to consider the 
ways in which the Bush administration was able 
to translate U.S. concerns into global concerns. 
Remind your class that by late 1990 the UN Secu- 
rity Council authorized the use of “all means nec- 
essary” to rid Kuwait of Iraqi forces and by early 
1991 almost all the world — including the Soviet 
Union — participated in an embargo of Iraqi oil. 
You might want to discuss the aftermath of the 
war. Ask your students to evaluate the effective- 
ness of continued economic sanctions; they 
crippled the Iraqi infrastructure but did not rid 
the country of Hussein. Have students speculate 
on the reasons why the United States continues 
to support economic sanctions while other nations 
plan to abandon this weapon of international eco- 
nomic power. 


3. NAFTA, GATT, and America’s Place in the 
World Economy 


Since students sometimes have difficulty with 
economic issues, you might want to take some 
time to discuss the effects and significance of the 
North American Free Trade Aagrement pact and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Who 
opposed them, who supported them, and why? 
When describing the battles regarding NAFTA 
and GATT, make the point that a politically 
charged debate over issues of free trade has been 
going on in this country almost since its found- 
ing. Ask students about or remind them of earlier 
debates in U.S. history over tariffs and protection- 
ism. If appropriate, you can then discuss the fu- 
ture of the American economy, the role of the 
United States in the post-cold war global 
economy, and the concerns of American workers 
as a new century unfolds. You may want to end 
this discussion by looking at the 1999 protests over 
the World Trade Organization talks in Seattle. 
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Lecture Supplements and 
Classroom Activities 


Using Multimedia in the Classroom 


Rambo: First Blood Part II, Rambo IIL, and Rocky III 
(all starring Sylvester Stallone) capture the jingo- 
ism of the Reagan years. “The Gulf War,” a two- 
part program that is part of the PBS series Front- 
line, explores the fighting on the battlefield and 
American and Iraqi headquarters. You might also 
consider showing the PBS biographical documen- 
tary Reagan. 


Historical Contingencies 


Students may assume that the events in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union mean that commu- 
nism was an inherently weak system destined to 
fail. Have students speculate the possible course 
of American history had Communist regimes re- 
mained intact. What would have been the impli- 
cations of a continuing arms race for the US. 
economy? Would Bush have won the election of 
1988 so handily? Would Bush have committed 
U.S. troops in the Middle East to fight Saddam 
Hussein? 


Classroom Activities 


Have students debate the degree to which the 
promise of America has been fulfilled. Consider 
making use of the Historical Question feature “Still 
a Promised Land?” and the documents reader to 
have students explore and discuss different as- 
pects of American society in recent years. What 
role did immigration play in shaping American 
society during the 1980s and 1990s? Have students 
read the brief oral history on the Vietnamese im- 
migrants in the documents reader. What are these 
immigrants’ attitudes toward their lives, work, 
families, and America? Ask students whether they 
think these people have achieved the American 
dream. Do the people themselves think so? 


Using the Internet 

The Avalon Project, sponsored by Yale University 
Law School, makes documents relating to 
America’s foreign policy available online. Tell stu- 
dents to go to <http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/ 
avalon/avalon.htm>. From the homepage, click on 
“Twentieth Century Documents.” Here students 
will find texts on the Camp David Accords, the 
Dayton Accords, UN Resolutions on Kosovo, and 
a host of other material relevant to this chapter. 


ASSESSING RESULTS 
Multiple-Choice Questions 


1. Nixon and Kissinger’s strategy of easing ten- 
sions with the Soviets is known as 
a. détente. 
b. entente. 
c. brinksmanship. 
d. mutual deterrence. 


2. Jimmy Carter scored his greatest foreign- 
policy victory in 
a. Latin America. 
b. the Soviet Union. 
c. China. 
d. the Middle East. 


3. Iranian fundamentalists seized control of the 
U.S. embassy in Teheran on November 4, 
1979, because of all of the following, except 
a. lingering resentment of the CIA’s role in 
the ousting of the Mohammed 
Mossadegh’s nationalist government in 
1953: 

b. anger at persistent U.S. attempts to block 
Iran’s modernization efforts. 

c. disgust at U.S. attempts to Westernize Iran. 

d. U.S. support of the shah’s pro-Western 
government. 


4. Which of the following statements best de- 
scribes Ronald Reagan’s foreign-policy goals? 
a. Reagan sought to cut back on conventional 

armed forces. 

b. Reagan scaled back on U.S. interventions 
in Latin America in an effort to shore up 
friendly relations with democratically 
elected leftist governments. 

c. Reagan rejected plans to research a “Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative” for fear that it 
would suggest to Soviets that the United 
States could launch a first strike without 
fear of retaliation. 

d. Reagan used economic pressure to desta- 
bilize unfriendly Latin American govern- 
ments and provided weapons and train- 
ing to “freedom fighters.” 


5. Which of the following was not true of the 
Iran-Contra scandal? 
a. Those implicated planned to sell U.S. arms 
to Iran. 
b. Those implicated bargained with Muslim 
terrorists for the release of U.S. hostages. 
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c. Those implicated diverted funds to aid the 
Nicaraguan Contras, despite the explicit 
ban on such activity by Congress. 

d. The Reagan administration emerged from 
the hearings unscathed. 


Which of the following statements best char- 
acterized the thaw in U.S.-Soviet relations 
during the 1980s? 

a. The thaw depended heavily on changes in 
Soviet internal affairs, such as glasnost. 

b. Reagan, facing increased congressional 
resistance to funding the arms race, re- 
sponded to Mikhail Gorbachev’s arms re- 
ductions initiatives. 

c. Reagan refused to ease up on his anti- 
Communist rhetoric, despite his negotia- 
tions with the Soviets. 

d. Despite the easing of tensions, the Soviet 
Union and the United States never 
matched the level of détente reached by 
Nixon and Kissinger in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. 


. The Persian Gulf War 


a. cost the United States relatively little in 
terms of military expenditures or lives lost. 

b. was waged without the consent of Con- 
gress. 

c. led most Americans to protest U.S. in- 
volvement. 

d. led to increased stability in the Middle 
East. 


. Which of the following changes in immigra- 


tion patterns between the years 1900-1920 

and 1980-1996 is indicated in Figure 29.2? 

a. There was a general decline in Latin 
American and Southern European immi- 
gration. 

b. There was an increase of Northern and 
Western European immigration. 

c. Asian and Latin American immigration 
showed substantial increases. 

d. Immigration from Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope rose substantially. 


Which of the following was not a major for- 

eign-policy goal during Clinton’s administra- 

tions? 

a. promoting stability in the Middle East 

b. tightening restrictions on international 
trade 


c. checking the proliferation of governments 
in possession of nuclear weapons 

d. hammering out a workable peace for the 
troubled states of Serbia, Croatia, and 
Bosnia 


10. The spot map of the breakup of Yugoslavia 

on page 1168 demonstrates that 

a. the country increased its territorial base in 
1991, when Macedonia and Croatia joined 
its boundaries. 

b. as of 1991 it consisted of three republics: 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Macedonia. 

c. four breakaway republics were successful 
in their bids for independence. 

d. the country merged with Austria in 1991. 


11. Identify the correct sequence of historical 
events and figures. 

a. WTO protests, NAFTA signed, invasion of 
Grenada, communism collapses in Eastern 
Europe 

b. the United States invades Panama, Iran 
hostage crisis, Nixon visits China, WTO 
protest 

c. Gulf War, communism collapses in East- 
ern Europe, invasion of Grenada, Camp 
David accords 

d. the United States invades Grenada, Iran- 
Contra scandal, Gulf War, WTO protests 


PROPOSING More: Additional Readings 


R. L. Beisner, “History and Henry Kissinger,” Diplo- 
matic History 14, no. 4 (1990): 511-27. 

K. Breazeale, “Bringing the War Home: Consuming 
Operation Desert Storm,” Journal of American Cul- 
ture 17, no. 1 (1994): 31-37. 

Walter Laqueur, “Gorbachev and Epimetheus: The 
Origins of the Russian Crisis,” Journal of Contem- 
porary History 28, no. 3 (1993): 387-419. 

G. T. Leonard, “A Loose Cannon: Oliver North and 
Weberian Charisma,” Journal of Popular Culture 21, 
no. 4 (1988): 129-39. 

Leo Ribuffo, “Is Poland a Soviet Satellite?: Gerald Ford, 
the Sonnenfeldt Doctrine, and the Election of 
1976,” Diplomatic History 14, no. 3 (1990): 385-403. 

Eugene Victor Rostow and Patrick Glynn, “Bosnia: Is 
It Too Late?” Commentary 99 (1995): 31-36. 


Answer Key to Multiple-Choice Questions: 1-a, 
2-d, 3-b, 4-d, 5-d, 6-b, 7-a, 8-c, 9-b, 10-c, 11-d 
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Essay Questions, 
Chapters 25-30 


1. The events at the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago suggested to many that 
the nation was disintegrating. But, as the authors 
of the textbook have noted, the tensions that 
seemed so palpable that summer had been long 
in developing and had “revealed deep cracks” in 
the postwar liberal consensus. How real was the 
postwar consensus? What caused such a seismic 
breakdown in social harmony? In other words, 
why did the optimism and idealism that had char- 
acterized the 1950s and early 1960s give way to 
disillusionment and polarization? 


2. In a 1969 address, Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew discussed the “importance of the televi- 
sion news medium to the American people.” He 
noted that “it must be recognized that the net- 
works have made important contributions to the 
national knowledge — for news, documentaries, 
and specials. They have often used their power 
constructively and creatively to awaken the pub- 
lic consciousness to critical problems. . . . The net- 
works have tackled our most difficult social prob- 
lems with a directness and an immediacy that’s 
the gift of their medium.” But he also suggested 
that news anchors may “allow their biases to in- 
fluence the selection and presentation of the 
news.” Indeed, he even charged that the views of 
the majority of anchors “do not — and I repeat, 
not — represent the views of America.” Evaluate 
Agnew’s contention. In what ways did the me- 
dium of television news shape U.S. public opin- 
ion from 1945 to 2001? In what ways did various 
groups use the news to advance their causes? Did 
television news dictate America’s foreign and 
domestic policy? Ultimately, was the power of the 
television news a positive or a negative force in 
American history? 


3. George F. Kennan, a diplomat stationed in 
Moscow, sent a long, secret telegram to his supe- 
riors in February 1946, outlining his plan for deal- 
ing with Soviet aggression. Arguing that “there 
can be no permanent peaceful coexistence” be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, 


Kennan warned that the United States must pre- 
pare itself to face certain global responsibilities. 
“We must formulate and put forward for other 
nations,” he told policymakers, “a much more 
positive and constructive picture of [the] sort of 
world we would like to see.” Kennan’s proposal 
hardened into the theory of containment, which 
guided U.S. foreign policy through the end of the 
cold war. Some have argued that Kennan’s policy 
forced the United States to be a global watchdog, 
compelling it to intervene in areas in which it had 
no legitimate claim. Others, however, have argued 
that this hard-line position was necessary to fend 
off Soviet encroachment and, indeed, led to the 
fall of the Soviet Union. In what cases did America 
follow Kennan’s containment policy from 1946 to 
1989? Did it unduly restrict possible courses of 
action? How successful was America in combat- 
ing Soviet aggression during this period? Were 
there any shortcomings of this policy? 


4, FDR had hoped that the wartime alliance be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union 
would continue in the postwar world. Yet the two 
nations soon became locked in a global conflict 
that came to dominate international relations for 
the next forty years. This cold war also had pro- 
found implications for U.S. domestic policy and 
culture. Discuss the ways in which heightened 
tension with the Soviets influenced America’s 
national scene from 1945 to 1989. What were the 
benefits and losses of this “great fear” in Ameri- 
can culture? 


5. Some pundits have advanced the “wag the 
dog” theory of domestic scandal and foreign 
policy. American presidents, they argue, commit 
the United States to overseas conflicts in order to 
divert public attention from national unrest or 
outcry. Evaluate this contention from 1945 to 2001. 
Have U.S. presidents unnecessarily involved 
troops and economic resources in dubious over- 
seas efforts, thereby masking or stifling discus- 
sion on legitimate and pressing domestic con- 
cerns? Or have presidents reluctantly become 
involved overseas for legitimate reasons even 
though they realize that domestic social reform 
might suffer? 
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Introduction 


All education is a continuous dialogue—ques- 
tions and answers that pursue every problem 
to the horizon. That is the essence of academic 
freedom. 

— William O. Douglas 


THE ROLE OF A TEACHING ASSISTANT 


Reflect for a moment on the best teachers you have 
encountered in your educational career. Like most 
great teachers, they were probably fired by some 
seldom-expressed idealism, a conviction that 
teaching is the ultimate form of subversion, ca- 
pable of touching the lives of the young and per- 
manently undermining complacency. The most 
effective teaching often appears effortless, but it 
is in fact the product of a lifetime’s commitment 
to helping others and years of practice and prepa- 
ration. It is probable that one of these great teach- 
ers inspired you to want to teach also, and you 
may hope to emulate your mentor’s example. But 
you also have to write a dissertation. This hand- 
book seeks to diminish stress, save you time, and 
increase your self-confidence as a teacher. Taken 
together, these three goals should make your job 
a lot easier while making space for your own re- 
search. I hope what follows makes clear that the 
opportunity to teach undergraduates will actu- 
ally promote the development and clarification 
of your scholarship. 


TEACHING AND SCHOLARSHIP 


A teaching assistantship is for most graduate stu- 
dents the introduction to teaching, a wonderful 
opportunity to develop skills you will use later 
in your career. Your TAship raises a justifiable fear: 
Will it interfere with the completion of your the- 
sis or dissertation? The answer is no, for the op- 
posite should be the case. There are many reasons 
why being a teaching assistant should enhance 
the development of your scholarship, especially 
if you look to your colleagues, your fellow TAs, 
and professor for help and guidance. This survival 
guide intends to promote this idea, making a dif- 
ficult task simpler and saving you from having to 
reinvent the wheel. 


GETTING TO KNOW THE AMERICAN 
PROMISE 


While The American Promise, Second Edition, is 
written with a unified voice, it is the product of 
the labor of six outstanding scholars, each with 


his or her own area of research expertise. These 
six historians — James L. Roark, Michael P. 
Johnson, Patricia Cline Cohen, Sarah Stage, Alan 
Lawson, and Susan M. Hartmann — all have ex- 
perience teaching large survey courses, and they 
have endeavored to apply that collective experi- 
ence in this textbook. What you read in The Amert- 
can Promise emerges from their classrooms: an ap- 
preciation for what worked and what did not. All 
of the authors have directly confronted many 
widely held misapprehensions about American 
history that have hampered their ability to teach 
effectively. The very nature of history is gener- 
ally misunderstood, with most people believing 
it is little more than the memorization of a few, or 
too many, key facts. This text attempts to sweep 
away much of that debris, to provide students not 
simply with a compelling version of one of the 
great stories of all time, American history, but also 
to lend insight into the working of history itself. 
Thus, for instance, the value of the Historical Ques- 
tions features of the text, which remind us that 
history is detective work and that such inquiry 
begins by asking the right questions. 

Naturally, specific chapters of The American 
Promise relate to the authors’ own research. But the 
book is also an effort by six specialists to recapture 
the broad sweep of American history. Delineating 
the general currents of American history has, in 
turn, aided the authors in placing their scholarship 
within a larger portrait of U.S. history. 

Similarly, serving as a teaching assistant will 
provide you with a valuable opportunity to con- 
ceptualize your dissertation within the main cur- 
rents of American history. One of the pitfalls com- 
monly encountered while writing a dissertation 
is mistaking a few trees for a forest. Most of us 
have, at one time or another, become so engaged 
with our own research that we cannot imagine 
how anyone can fail to perceive its centrality. 
James Roark’s ability to frame his focused study 
of planters in South Carolina within the national 
struggle to remake the nation in the aftermath of 
the Civil War won his dissertation, “Masters with- 
out Slaves,” the Nevins Award. (Alan Lawson, 
another member of The American Promise team, 
also won the Nevins prize for his dissertation, 
“The Failure of Independent Liberalism.”) 

Your TAship offers both beneficial teaching 
experience and an opportunity to step back from 
your research and ask the larger questions of his- 
tory. In teaching, you should not hesitate to share 
your developing ideas with your students, who 
are often interested in the scholarly process. And 
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you may find that one gratifying surprise of teach- 
ing is that the instructor learns a great deal from 
the students. 


1. Working with a Professor 


DEFINING YOUR ROLES 


Make no mistake, a TAship is not easy. Most likely, 
you neither designed this class nor selected the 
readings; and you will not deliver the lectures. 
Your position is essentially that of an apprentice, 
learning the craft not simply by being shown the 
tools and their use but by observing someone who 
has mastered the skill. 

The boundaries between professors and 
teaching assistants differ with the institution, its 
size and traditions, and the people involved. At 
UCLA I taught classes with hundreds of students 
and eighteen TAs. Initially I did not know most 
of my graduate TAs, and vice versa. I was re- 
quired, as is the case at most large research insti- 
tutions, to supervise and inspect the work of these 
TAs. Such a situation necessitates a formal rela- 
tionship, especially as the TAs knew that I would 
be writing a letter for their files. In contrast, at 
Emory, I have never had more than two TAs ina 
class, and more informal associations result. But 
in either context, yours is a slightly anomalous 
position. Most of the time you are entirely free to 
conduct your section as you see fit, though within 
a context set by the professor. The professor se- 
lects the readings and topics, but you determine 
how to address the material. In discussion, the 
initiative is entirely yours; aiding students with 
their writing and grading their work will prob- 
ably also be your responsibility. But you should 
not forget that the first and the final word always 
belongs to the professor, who sets the syllabus and 
signs the gradesheet. I therefore suggest that it is 
wise to follow the tone he or she sets. The profes- 
sor will quickly make it obvious whether you are 
a colleague or an assistant. If the latter, adhere to 
the formalities; if the former, take advantage of 
the opportunity to work closely with an experi- 
enced instructor to learn the art of teaching. 


DISAGREEING: WHAT TO Do 


TAs often agonize over occasions when the pro- 
fessor presents views with which they do not 
agree or contradicts the textbook. Such situations 
are, in fact, likely to happen, as historical inter- 
pretation is full of such disagreements; the lack 
of uniformity is what gives history its life and 


excitement. The best tactic is to speak with the 
professor about such perceived inconsistencies, 
though not everyone is comfortable with the di- 
rect approach. While it would be inappropriate 
to tell your students that the professor’s point of 
view is wrong, it is legitimate to raise the ques- 
tion of alternative perspectives in your discussion 
sections and to use it as an exercise in historical 
method. The American Promise will prove helpful 
in sucha situation. The professor has assigned this 
book and so should have no objection to your 
making use of its contents. 

For example, when I was in high school we 
were all taught that America was founded by 
people seeking religious freedom. Since I knew 
that was not true of my ancestors, this version of 
history always bothered me. Imagine my pleasure 
when I read William Bradford's Of Plymouth Plan- 
tation in college and learned that not even those 
famous Pilgrims came to America seeking “reli- 
gious freedom.” Yet the very next day in class my 
professor insisted that “America was founded by 
people seeking religious freedom.” If the profes- 
sor for whom you are working makes such a state- 
ment, you may want to turn to The American Prom- 
ise to address the complexities of this issue. Ask 
the students to establish the degree of religious 
influence in the settlement of North America. As 
the students hunt through Chapters 2 and 3 un- 
der your guidance, they will find support for re- 
ligious freedom as a foundation of American 
settlement, particularly in the opening pages of 
Chapter 3. Pursue the issue a little further, and 
ask why, exactly, the Pilgrims crossed the Atlan- 
tic. Did the Pilgrims flee religious persecution, or 
did their desire to “protect their children’s piety 
and preserve their community” (ch. 3, p. 74) re- 
flect intolerance on their part? From there, con- 
sider the motivations of the Puritans, as discussed 
in the section “The Founding of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony,” and then move back to Chapter 2 
and examine the settlement of the Chesapeake. 
Was religion at work in this colony, or do we see 
an English effort to extend power, or perhaps in- 
dividual greed? The text notes each in turn, from 
the Virginia Company’s boast that they sought the 
conversion of the Indians to Christianity to the 
ruthless exploitation of the powerless — Indian, 
white, and black. As is appropriate in examining 
the religious, social, and political turmoil of the 
seventeenth century, no one explanation suffices. 
Because history lacks a single correct interpreta- 
tion, you must aid the students in developing their 
own analytical skills. 
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Highlighting various interpretations does not 
contradict statements by the instructor. Rather it 
allows the students to come to terms with the dif- 
ficulty of the historian’s task, while helping them 
to construct their own informed judgment. The 
text is your anchor, which you can rely on in any 
classroom situation. 

You can take further advantage of working 
with a professor by observing his or her teaching 
style. Decide for yourself what are valuable meth- 
ods in the classroom. If it is not part of your TA 
program to have the professor speak with you 
about pedagogical issues, join with your fellow 
TAs to invite him or her to do so. Most professors 
welcome the opportunity to talk about teaching 
itself, and you may find that the invitation opens 
a number of doors. For there are other ways to 
learn and acquire teaching skills. For instance, if 
your professor invites you to deliver a guest lec- 
ture to the class, leap at the opportunity, as it is 
great practice and can figure prominently in a 
future letter of recommendation from that pro- 
fessor. Likewise, consider asking your professor 
or graduate adviser to sit in on one of your 
sections. When the time comes to enter the job 
market, you will benefit enormously by having 
letters of recommendation that speak knowledge- 
ably about your teaching experience. In short, the 
TAship is your route to ensuring that you get to 
teach even more after you have finished your dis- 
sertation. 


2. Working with Students 


CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


Teaching assistants naturally want to work with 
their students in the friendliest possible fashion. 
Students, in turn, generally respect TAs and re- 
spond well to a relaxed atmosphere. Nonetheless, 
students also know that the TA is not a professor, 
and some will occasionally try to exploit the situ- 
ation. Over the years, instructors have heard ev- 
ery imaginable excuse and plea for special con- 
sideration, as well as some that defy the 
imagination. Your best defense can be a stern of- 
fense, clarifying both your accessibility and your 
professionalism. There are no hard-and-fast rules 
on how to achieve this balance in the classroom, 
and every class has its own dynamic. What fol- 
lows are a number of suggestions on how to es- 
tablish a professional distance while retaining a 
sense of camaraderie. 


AVOIDING PITFALLS 


Some aspects of teaching can only be learned the 
hard way. It may seem unlikely, but some students 
feel betrayed if they think of you as a close friend 
and get less than an excellent grade. Other stu- 
dents may turn to you as a personal confessor and 
share their most private confidences, leading to 
embarrassment and the lessening of your profes- 
sional standing with both the other students and 
your professor. Most dangerous of all, a student 
may misunderstand your friendliness as an invi- 
tation to intimacy. An accusation of sexual harass- 
ment can have dire consequences for your pro- 
fessional and personal life. 

How you respond to, shall we say, an excess 
of friendliness depends on your personality. I tell 
all the teaching assistants I train here at Emory 
that there are three rules: 


1. No overloads (that is, never increase the size 
of your class, it is already too large) 


2. No sarcasm (students hate it!) 


3. No private meetings with students behind 
closed doors 


Always leave your door open when a student 
is in your office. One of my TAs this year will only 
meet students in the middle of the quad; two oth- 
ers hold their office hours together. I have no 
trouble saying to a student intent on telling me 
stories that are far too personal, “I’m sorry, that is 
none of my business.” Some will turn the conver- 
sation back to the textbook. But sometimes there 
is no way of avoiding the student who tearfully 
tells you of some desperate family trauma and 
begs for your understanding. Always keep at 
hand the phone number of the counseling center 
and make sure you know where the center is lo- 
cated. When I was a TA, one of my students told 
me that he could not turn in his paper because he 
had thrown up on his typewriter (yes, we used 
typewriters in the early 1980s) and that he had a 
terminal illness. Having ascertained that he was 
unclear on the meaning of “terminal illness” and 
did not have such, I learned more than I cared to 
about this young man’s crisis of confidence. Con- 
vincing him that others could be of greater assis- 
tance to him, I called the counseling center and 
immediately set up an appointment. In this case, 
by the way, the student took a semester off, took 
a job, and returned to college the following year, 
much better prepared for the task before him. You 
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can only hope that none of your students will 
throw up ona computer — or claim to — but you 
may want to be ready for the unexpected. 

From experience then, most professors dis- 
cover the need to maintain a friendly but critical 
distance. The challenge is to remember that work- 
ing as a TA is part of the process of becoming a 
professional and therefore requires an apprecia- 
tion for the trust placed in any teacher. When a 
student tells you of a personal crisis, it is best to 
take it seriously and offer sympathy; it is also best 
to let those better qualified than you deal with 
the problem. 

Finally, there is a tendency among many pro- 
fessors and graduate student instructors to treat 
their students with disdain, to make fun of their 
ignorance and belittle their writing skills. While 
it certainly can relieve tension to get together with 
other TAs to compare classroom confusions, mak- 
ing fun of your students will quickly take the joy 
out of teaching and make you question your com- 
mitment. Also, undergraduates usually notice a 
negative attitude. Try to recall your own under- 
graduate experiences. At the beginning of every 
academic year I read one of my own papers from 
my freshman year. It is a sobering experience, and 
one that makes me appreciate even more how 
much I gained from a college education. 


3. Leading Discussions 


For most TAs, the majority of class time is spent 
conducting discussions based on the lectures, the 
readings, or both. In terms of effective teaching, 
discussions are preferable to lectures. It is easier 
to keep students’ attention when they are part of 
the discussion. Their involvement helps to ensure 
that they are absorbing information and alerts the 
instructor to what is working and sinking in and 
what is not. As John Stuart Mill noted, a diversity 
of opinions leads to the discovery of new truths. 
And a highly interactive class is just more fun. 

The key to a great discussion is preparation — 
not the sort of intricate organization that force- 
marches the students through the material but a 
thorough understanding of the topic and a con- 
ception of the key issues that need to be ad- 
dressed. Advance preparation will make it all look 
easy to the students while allowing you the con- 
fidence to respond with flexibility to the flow of 
the discussion. 

This guide is directed at aiding the TA in get- 
ting started. Examples are therefore drawn from 


the first chapters of The American Promise that you 
are likely to use in the first month of classes. While 
these particular examples are just suggestions, 
their logic should be transferable to other chap- 
ters and other periods in U.S. history. 


THE First DAY OF CLASS 


Your first task is to ease your students’ tension 
and anxieties. They are generally nervous about 
taking a history class that requires them to syn- 
thesize both lectures and readings at the college 
level. Often they do not know anyone else in the 
section and are scared to voice opinions in front 
of peers. Even though this is an introductory U.S. 
history course, you may be surprised to learn how 
many of your students disliked high school his- 
tory and learned little of what we understand his- 
tory to be. Many students think of history as the 
memorization of dates. You therefore need to re- 
assure your students that there is a lot more to 
history than dates and that it will be worth their 
time to give it a second chance. As discussed be- 
low, you can turn directly to the opening pages 
of the textbook for a quick introduction to the 
workings of history. However, if you are comfort- 
able doing so, you may want to introduce both 
yourself and the subject by talking a bit about the 
origins of your own fascination with history and 
what sustains that interest. Nothing — heavy 
emphasis — makes an introductory course more 
successful than the enthusiasm of the instructor 
for the material. 


ICEBREAKERS 


Before addressing the subject matter, turn to your 
students. If you can establish even the loosest 
sense of community on the first day, you will find 
the days ahead far more pleasant as your students 
will be a little less hesitant to share their judg- 
ments and far more receptive to your leadership. 
So get acquainted quickly, indicating that they are 
among friends and that what they have to say will 
be heard and respected. It is usually not sufficient 
to go around the room and ask the students to 
give their names. You must instead try to get a 
sense of their identities. One way is to ask each 
student to relay the standard information—name, 
academic year, major, where he or she is from— 
and then add something unique, such as a favor- 
ite record or the last book he or she read for plea- 
sure. You may even want to write this information 
down on index cards as a way of helping your- 
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self to learn each student's name over the first few 
weeks. Alternatively, try some version of the 
“name game.” I pair off my students and ask them 
not simply to tell one another their names but to 
say something about the history of that name; 
what it means, where it came from, if it originally 
belonged to someone else, like a grandparent. 
After a few minutes of letting the students talk 
and relax, I go around the room and ask each stu- 
dent to tell all of us about his or her neighbor. By 
the end of this exercise, I can be fairly confident 
that my students will not refer to one another as 
“that guy” and that they will get a sense of the 
personal power of history. 

After spending some time getting to know 
one another, you may want to share with your 
students your goals for the semester. Even here, 
though, I like to keep the tone light. When stu- 
dents first hear about an essay assignment, they 
often start worrying almost immediately about 
what they are going to do it on. I prefer to frame 
my discussion of the paper assignment within the 
context of questions or doubts they may have 
about U.S. history. For instance, ask your students 
what one fact from American history bugs them 
the most. Write those events on the board—and 
they will probably run the gauntlet from slavery 
to the invention of the shopping mall. Then ask 
them which single fact makes them most proud 
to be in the United States. The events you write 
on the board form a range of possible research 
and discussion topics. 

Before the students leave the classroom, make 
certain that they know how to reach you, and vice 
versa. With e-mail, this task has become easier. 
Circulate a list and ask them to record their elec- 
tronic addresses. If you have the time, make up a 
list of e-mail addresses so you can send remind- 
ers to your students of upcoming assignments. 
They will certainly appreciate the extra effort on 
your part. I usually send out a message the day 
after the first class, just reminding everyone of my 
office hours and our first readings together. After 
sixteen years of teaching, I am still surprised how 
much students welcome any indication that their 
teachers care. 

Whatever you do on the first day, it is appro- 
priate and advisable to keep it light and informal; 
a friendly atmosphere pays long-term dividends 
in the classroom. It is for that reason that I prefer 
students to use my first name. They know I’m a 
professor. Likewise, I do not believe that calling 
an instructor by his or her first name diminishes 
respect. But if you want to be called Mr. or Ms. 


TA, it is best to make that clear up front by intro- 
ducing yourself that way. 


PREPARING TO TEACH A SECTION 


Traditionally American history teaching assistants 
lead sections in introductory U.S. history survey 
courses, with the first of two parts concluding 
with the end of Reconstruction. Usually you are 
asked to TA in that part of the survey into which 
your own dissertation falls. This perfectly logical 
approach does not necessarily mean that you are 
prepared to enter the classroom. You may have 
read everything written on the nineteenth-century 
South and yet never taken a class on either colo- 
nial or twentieth-century America. To repeat some 
sound advice from another venue: Don’t Panic. 
Just think of The American Promise as your 
Hitchhiker's Guide. You will quickly find that there 
are a number of ways to get yourself ready for 
the classroom. 

In the twelve years I have been training 
graduate student TAs, the most common initial 
response is despair over the seeming ignorance 
of the majority of the undergraduates. Graduate 
teaching assistants enter their first classes with 
high expectations of the stimulating conversations 
before them, only to discover that, as every study 
in the last twenty years has found, college stu- 
dents have retained very little of their high school 
USS. history. While it is therefore safe — and help- 
ful — to assume that you know a great deal more 
American history than most of your students, it 
is a grievous error to treat those students with 
contempt. You can have confidence that your 
greater knowledge allows you to avoid the 
hurdles of overpreparation for a fifty-minute dis- 
cussion. Remember also that it is a mistake to 
denigrate students for their lack of preparation; 
it will only make your job harder. Effective teach- 
ers, like all great craftsmen, work with the mate- 
rials at hand. Your task is to teach your students, 
not some idealized version of what a student 
should be. And you can feel rather comfortable 
that you will not be boring your students with 
well-known material; it is most likely new to 
them. 

There is no rule on how much time to devote 
to preparing for your class. If you are discussing 
a theme with which you are personally very fa- 
miliar, you may find yourself simply walking in 
to lead the discussion. On the other hand, if you 
have never studied the initial settlement of the 
Chesapeake, you may find yourself spending 
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about four hours preparing for a single hour of 
class time. Half that preparation time may be de- 
voted to rereading the text and any supplemen- 
tal works assigned, while it will probably take you 
about an hour to outline the direction in which 
you would like the conversation to go, with all 
the main points and page references arranged in 
a logical order. 

The Instructor’s Resource Manual can pro- 
vide assistance in the preparation of class plans. 
Each chapter of the textbook is outlined in the 
manual; and while you may not want to proceed 
simply, point by point, through the textbook, you 
can certainly pull out a section of the outline for 
ideas on organizing your own class. For instance, 
look at the outline for Chapter 2. Parts 2 and 3 
form a cohesive frame for a discussion of the re- 
lationship of tobacco and colonial development, 
which would certainly suffice for a day’s discus- 
sion. Similarly, a single day’s discussion could 
easily be devoted to the theme of urbanization, 
outlined in parts 4 and 5 of Chapter 16. From this 
point you can move forward to issues in Chapter 
17 on urban politics and Chapter 18 on industrial 
workers. How you use the Instructor’s Resource 
Manual depends on additional assigned reading. 
If the class is reading source documents or sec- 
ondary work on the economy of Colonial Chesa- 
peake or on the growth of cities in the late nine- 
teenth century, then the above suggestions would 
work very well, and you could easily plug this 
additional reading into the Instructor’s Resource 
Manual outline. 

You should, however, avoid overdoing it. I 
had one TA at UCLA who had never read a word 
on industrialization until the weekend before her 
Monday-morning section. She read a half dozen 
key works on the subject in that weekend and 
entered class Monday exhausted but with twenty- 
five pages of tightly written, quotation-packed 
notes. It was, by her own admission, the worst 
day of the year. 

Again, there is no rule you can follow on how 
much preparation is enough. If you don’t feel 
comfortable talking with the other TAs about a 
subject after you have read the textbook, ask the 
professor for a recommendation of an article or 
book that might deepen your understanding of 
the theme under discussion. If you have read the 
textbook and just one other book on the subject, 
you are way ahead of your students. By the way, 
should you feel the need to read a supplemen- 
tary text, bring it to class with you. Not only will 
you find its presence comforting but most stu- 


dents will be impressed with your diligence when 
you tell them you were reading the book the night 
before and found a great passage. 

But you are not really prepared for a class just 
because you have read and outlined the chapter 
and stuck some bookmarks into the textbook. 
Class discussions rarely follow logical schemat- 
ics of discourse, and your job is not just to sum- 
marize what the students read. You need to de- 
vote at least another hour before class imagining 
the types of questions you are likely to receive 
and considering how you will demonstrate the 
larger issues under consideration. It is very help- 
ful in this context to get together with at least one 
other TA and compare notes. You will probably 
notice that you have outlined the material in very 
different ways. Of course this divergence is the 
very nature of history. Historians do not select the 
same facts or events for their interpretations of 
the past, nor do they structure their arguments 
similarly. But just as we learn from reading schol- 
ars with whom we disagree, so you can enhance 
your scholarship and develop your scholarly 
voice in the classroom by getting a sense of how 
other educated people address the same subject. 
In that regard, your premier source for intellec- 
tual comparison should be your professor. Listen 
closely to the lectures and talk to him or her about 
your understanding of the subject under dis- 
cussion. 


Getting Started 


At first thought, nothing is more difficult than 
starting a lively conversation with twenty or thirty 
students—many of whom may not want to talk — 
about a historic topic of little apparent relevance 
to modern life. But teachers have developed a 
number of very effective techniques over the years 
that you are free to steal — a few of which follow. 
Observe good teachers and note their techniques, 
appropriating whatever works for you. 

An effective discussion should not only clarify 
the meaning of the lectures and texts but also pro- 
vide a network of ideas with which the students 
can connect the material together to form a cohe- 
sive whole. You want students to see the big pic- 
ture. The key is to get your students’ attention 
early on and maintain it. An energetic beginning 
will make a strong impression on your students, 
allowing you to keep their interest and provide 
the framework for the entire discussion. 

You will quickly notice that many of your stu- 
dents have not yet learned the necessary analyti- 
cal skills to make connections between the lecture 
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and the assigned reading or to formulate inde- 
pendent interpretations. It would be wise for you 
to get in the habit of discussing the texts from the 
start and explaining to students the importance 
of substantiating their comments with evidence 
from the textbook or lectures. At the very first 
meeting, turn to the first page of the textbook. 
Even if you have reason to believe that no one 
has done the reading, or rather precisely because 
you think no one has done the reading, draw 
everyone's attention to the opening passages of 
the book. Why does a history of the United States 
begin its prologue on” Ancient America” with the 
twentieth-century cowboy George McJunkin? Sto- 
ries are often an effective way of unpacking a 
whole range of larger issues. In the prologue stu- 
dents are introduced not only to the fact that for 
“almost 95 percent of the time Homo sapiens ex- 
isted, no one set foot in the Western Hemisphere” 
(p. P-5) but also to the recent vintage of that 
knowledge, the continuing limitations of schol- 
arship on pre-Columbian America, as well as al- 
ternative ways of uncovering history — in this 
case, literally. 

In a similar fashion, the opening pages of 
Chapter 16 (if you are doing the second part of 
the survey) inspire some of the same questions. 
Why did the authors choose to begin a discus- 
sion of the formation of modern America with a 
series of memories? What do these different remi- 
niscences demonstrate? What were the dominant 
social forces determining the direction of Ameri- 
can society in the last forty years of the nineteenth 
century? By this point the students should be 
drawing on information gleaned from the lectures 
and textbook to construct their own understand- 
ing of historical development; your role will be 
more that of a moderator than an instigator. 


Effective Methods 


There are of course a number of different meth- 
ods for getting off to a quick and successful start. 
Try diving into the middle of the chapter to lift 
out a single fact that allows the students to ex- 
plore the specifics of an argument. For instance, 
there were “more than three hundred major tribes 
and hundreds of lesser groups” in North America 
at the time of Columbus's first journey (p. P-7). 
What does that tell us about pre-Columbian 
America? How does that piece of information link 
up with other points made in this chapter? This 
technique of finding a “key fact” is most effective 
when the fact is particularly dramatic. Drawing 
attention to the number of Native Americans who 


died in the first years after European contact will 
shock anyone and certainly inspire a fruitful con- 
versation about the unintended consequences of 
“the Colombian Exchange” (ch. 1, pp. 11-12). Like- 
wise, the graph on American immigration (ch. 16, 
p. 600) evokes many questions. What accounts for 
the shift of migration to Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope? Why did half a million Europeans come to 
the United States in 1888, 75 percent of those to 
New York City? What were the consequences of 
the United States absorbing five million immi- 
grants, one million passing through Ellis Island 
alone, in 1907? Do the words etched on the Statue 
of Liberty, as quoted in Chapter 16 on page 599, 
take on a new meaning in light of these statistics? 
Can you understand why some Americans may 
have seen those “huddled masses” as a serious 
threat? Obviously, some questions convey a cer- 
tain contemporary resonance for students, an at- 
tribute to be encouraged as it will carry your class 
conversations beyond the classroom. 

Similarly, stories and quotations that outrage 
students’ modern sensibilities are very useful. For 
example, Colonel John Chivington, an American 
hero who massacred Indians without remorse and 
justified the murder of Indian children with the 
statement “Nits make lice,” is bound to have an 
impact on the students (ch. 16, p. 590). To begin 
the discussion, direct the students to the histori- 
cal understanding such stories make available. 
One way to sustain such a conversation is to ask 
leading questions drawn from the text: Why were 
Indians seen as “an obstacle to civilization” (ch. 
16, p. 590)? How could the railroad pose a greater 
threat to the Indians’ way of life than the U.S. 
army (ch. 16, pp. 591-94)? What exactly did the 
U.S. government seek in its policy toward the In- 
dians? What, in the end, drove Chief Joseph to 
declare, “I will fight no more forever” (ch. 16, p. 
594)? By marking up your own copy of the text- 
book, you can guide the students through a 
thoughtful consideration of what might otherwise 
be too easily dismissed as a tragedy—an easy cat- 
egorization that precludes an appreciation for the 
historical forces at work. 


EXPLAINING HISTORIOGRAPHY 


One of the most difficult yet exciting lessons of his- 
tory for undergraduates is the discovery that the 
discipline of history changes constantly. The facts 
of a given event can be altered to suit some later 
purpose, only to be “discovered” decades later. For 
instance, in Chapter 16, pages 596-98 describe a 
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self-conscious and deliberate imagining of the West 
by such creative entrepreneurs as Buffalo Bill Cody. 
Even in the lifetimes of participants, historians and 
popularizers transformed the history of the Ameri- 
can West into a story called “the Wild West.” Why, 
you can ask your students, did so many people 
who knew better accept this “thrilling but harm- 
less entertainment” (ch. 16, p. 598) as an accurate 
version of national history? What purpose was 
served by making Deadwood Dick a white man 
(ch. 16, p. 588)? In what ways did Cody and Turner 
alter the story of the westward expansion of the 
United States? Why did most historians prior to 
the 1970s unquestionably accept Turner’s thesis 
and the details of Cody’s Wild West Show as accu- 
rate? When did Deadwood Dick become African 
American again? More simply, imagine the shock 
of many students when they read that Magellan's 
voyage “made clear that Columbus was dead 
wrong about the identity of what he had discov- 
ered” (ch. 1, p. 11). Inhigh school they likely learned 
a more straightforward account of Columbus's 
achievements. 

For me, the real excitement of history is found 
in its mutability. I therefore begin each class by 
reading from an old history text, usually Samuel 
Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The 
Growth of the American Re public, which I used 4 in 
an advanced placement class in U.S. history back 
in the late 1960s (I can’t quite remember how this 
book came into my possession). Mind you, 
Morison and Commager were two of the most 
prominent scholars of their day, so their take on 
history fairly represents W hat was considered 

“objective reality” in those years. Let me provide 
just one example. To begin a class on the south- 

ern slave system, turn to page 537 of The Growth 
of the American Republic: 


As for Sambo, whose wrongs moved the abo- 
litionists to wrath and tears, there is some rea- 
son to believe that he suffered less than any 
other class in the South from its “peculiar in- 
stitution.” The majority of slaves were ad- 
equately fed, well cared for, and apparently 
happy. Competent observers reported that 
they performed less labor than the hired man 
of the Northern states. Their physical wants 
were better supplied than those of thousands 
of Northern laborers, English operatives, and 
Irish peasants; their liberty was not much less 
than that enjoyed by the North of England 
“hinds” or the Finnish torpare. Although 
brought to America by force, the incurably 
optimistic Negro soon became attached to the 
country, and devoted to his “white folks.” 


Slave insurrections were planned — usually 
by the free Negroes — but invariably betrayed 
by some faithful black; and trained obedience 
kept most slaves faithful throughout the Civil 
War. 


The text goes on to describe slaves as “child- 
like, improvident, humorous, prevaricating, and 
superstitious” and to praise slave masters for 
treating their “pickaninnies” so well that the 
slaves were able to make the “transition from a 
primitive to a more mature culture.” 

There are many reasons for beginning with 
such a text, not the least of which is to get the 
students’ attention immediately. But a major part 
of what I hope to accomplish in my survey course 
is to show the students how historians work and 
how much we have learned in just the past few 
decades. The students gain a noticeable confi- 
dence in formulating their own historical perspec- 
tives through an appreciation of history as a work 
in progress. 

Based on their own scholarship, most gradu- 
ate students can testify to the agnosticism of his- 
tory. In each chapter, the feature of The American 
Promise called Historical Question speaks to this 
point, as does the Anticipating Student Reactions 
section of the Instructor’s Resource Manual. These 
sections demonstrate that history is always open 
to new questions and interpretations: historians 
and students alike continue to seek out answers 
to questions such as “Why did Cortés win?” and 
“Why did the Allies refuse to bomb the death 
camps?”—issues that will undoubtedly pique 
your students’ interest. The Historical Question 
feature allows the authors to pause and provide 
a broad range of possible answers to problems 
that usually receive only a paragraph or two of 
explanation in the narrative of the textbook and 
serve as points of departure for active classroom 
discussion. Enabling students to make their own 
informed judgments of the past, the Historical 
Question feature invites them to consider afresh a 
number of plausible reasons for the information 
other books present simply as standard knowl- 
edge to memorize. As a historian you may be sur- 
prised how out-of-date historical knowledge in 
high school courses can be sometimes. Students — 
and their parents — will take it as fact that Colum- 
bus discovered America, that all Europeans came 
to America seeking religious freedom, that the 
Revolution came in response to the tyranny of 
George III, and that the Abolitionists caused the 
Civil War. It is our job to show students that there 
is much more to each of these complicated stories. 
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SUSTAINING Focus 


The easiest way to sustain a focused discussion is 
to require the students to do most of the work. 
There are a number of short assignments that can 
help you attain this end. For example, have stu- 
dents select a single passage in the reading that 
most captures their attention, have them bring a 
single question to class, or have them write a hy- 
pothesis on a single theme covered in the lecture 
with one piece of supportive evidence drawn from 
the text. These assignments will lay the basis for 
deeper discussion and the innovative exercises 
described below. 


Role-Playing Exercises 


One of the most successful routes to a lively con- 
versation is that of having the students take sides 
in a debate. For instance, building on the mate- 
rial in the first chapter, have your students draw 
on sixteenth-century documents to construct po- 
sitions for and against further European expan- 
sion in the Western Hemisphere (such documents 
are available in many collections). You can ask stu- 
dents to play the parts of real historical figures — 
such as King Ferdinand, Juan Gines de Sepulveda, 
or Bartolomé de Las Casas — or fictional figures, 
from a native Indian prince to a common Spanish 
soldier to a Franciscan monk. 

Alternatively, Chapter 18 describes the many 
different kinds of workers — including those in 
management — who lend themselves well to a 
role-playing debate. Go through the chapter and 
assign students different personas: industrial 
workers — immigrant and native born, male and 
female, adult and child; common laborers — 
Asian, white, and black; miners; skilled workers; 
sweatshop workers; and management. Provide a 
topic for debate, such as the question posed by 
President Rutherford B. Hayes: “Can’t something 
be done by education of the strikers, by judicious 
control of the capitalists, by wise general policy 
to end or diminish the evil [of general strikes]?” 
(ch. 18, p. 651). Then send students to the library 
to research their roles. This assignment introduces 
students to both the library and the way histori- 
ans conduct research. Given the pleasure that 
most people find in discovering what was previ- 
ously unknown, you may find your students 
quickly getting into the spirit of the historian’s 
work and even of historiographical arguments. 


Making Connections 


Students will undoubtedly find some issues more 
difficult than others and will need help making 


sense of what seems to them a very complicated 
connection. For instance, Chapter 1 has a section 
titled “Mediterranean Trade and European Ex- 
pansion.” If your students appear baffled by the 
relation between the two, ask first for an expla- 
nation from them, as perhaps a few have read 
closely and grasped this idea. Astudent may have 
spotted a note in the text that states “The vitality 
of the Mediterranean trade in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries gave established merchants 
and governments few reasons to look for alterna- 
tives” (ch. 1, p. 5), and it was actually Portugal, a 
country located “on the fringes of the thriving 
Mediterranean trade” that led the expansion (ch. 
1, p. 6). Students should understand the connec- 
tion between trade and expansion and that Por- 
tugal, a country that had been forced to use mo- 
nopolized Mediterranean trade, fostered European 
expansion by exploring alternative routes along 
the coast of Africa and eventually to the Far East. 
To further this discussion, move on to the state- 
ment that “Some [European] aristocrats . . . had 
reasons to engage in exploration” (ch. 1, p. 6), 
given Portugal’s success in breaking “the mo- 
nopoly of the old Mediterranean trade with the 
East” (ch. 1, p. 7) and the establishment of Portu- 
guese trading posts in Africa, China, and India. 
Again, careful preparation in highlighting the 
textbook’s argument will save you a great deal of 
time and forestall any mounting confusion which 
may derail discussion. 

It is vital to remain aware of gaps in your stu- 
dents’ understanding. If your class does not grasp 
the foundation of a specific historical sequence, 
students will not be able to follow its develop- 
ment. Thus, without an understanding of what 
drove Europeans to the Americas, the discussion 
of the impact of that conquest on Europe and the 
Americas will become completely muddled. This 
is not to say that you should move at a stately 
pace, page by page, through the text. Rather, touch 
on the key passages to ensure that vital concepts 
are grasped and that your students are construct- 
ing the historical causality. For example, in the 
instance of the European conquest of America, 
you can help your students move from statement 
to statement. Start with “Columbus's arrival... 
ended the age-old separation of the hemispheres 
and initiated .. . a transatlantic exchange of goods, 
people, and ideas that has continued ever since” 
(ch. 1, p. 11). Then you can jump to how the “de- 
struction of the Indian population was a catastro- 
phe unequaled in human history” (ch. 1, p. 26). 
Following should be a consideration of the wealth 
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brought from America to Spain (ch. 1, p. 29), to 
the final irony (or dialectic, if you prefer) of 
Spain’s success at evoking jealousy and more con- 
quest (ch. 1, p. 29). Here you have offered stu- 
dents an understanding of the causality connect- 
ing all of these statements. It is obviously not 
possible to discuss everything, but you can rely 
on the students to come up with some of the more 
interesting details of the landscape lying between 
the peaks. 


Attention-Getting Devices 
Occasionally you will get the sense that the stu- 
dents’ collective attention is lagging. There are a 
variety of effective attention-getting devises avail- 
able — voicing an outrageous assertion or quo- 
tation, calling on students by name, or even the 
old classic, “This will be on the final.” (The latter 
can induce a bit of anxiety, which some say re- 
duces attention, so it may best be used as an ob- 
vious joke.) One can also be less dramatic and play 
on the desire of students to generalize about 
American history by culling examples, meta- 
phors, and analogies from the textbook and then 
asking students to expand on their representative 
value. For instance, just what do the authors mean 
when they write that “The story of Chicago was 
the story of America” (ch. 16, p. 612)? Or what is 
the symbolic meaning of a single event, such as 
the rapid decay of the “W hite City” of the 
Columbian Exposition (ch. 16, p. 612)? Similarly, 
you can ask the students if they find any relevance 
in the late-nineteenth-century “fear that America 
had become a plutocracy,” since “the wealthiest 
one percent of the population owned more than 
= the real and personal property in the coun- 
" (ch. 16, p. 605). Or does any part of the de- 
ts over the connection between politics and 
religion covered in Chapter 3 sound familiar? And 
if none of these approaches works, you may just 
want to try a complete change of pace, telling the 
students that you will return to these questions 
later (be sure to do so), and attack the issue from 
a completely different direction. If you resort to 
the latter tactic, it is useful to flip back a page or 
two and get a running start. Try asking about 
something that you are sure the students must 
know as a way of building momentum and get- 
ting opinions out in the open. Often the students 
themselves will then return to your earlier 
question with a loud “I get it!” (For further 
ideas, see “Dealing with Problems” on manual 
p. 122.) 
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The purpose of using these exercises in dis- 
cussion-building is to link the knowledge avail- 
able in the textbook and lectures with the indi- 
vidual'students’ reasoning powers. Students often 
read through textbooks and sit through lectures 
without pausing to consider the broader implica- 
tions of statements. Until you ask what is meant 
by “The Geographic Revolution” (ch. 1, p. 9), a 
student might not comprehend the powerful im- 
pact of Columbus’s voyages on European culture 
and society. Put another way, nomenclature has 
meaning that is not always self-evident: Is it the 
“Battle of Wounded Knee” or the “Massacre at 
Wounded Knee”? 


4, Testing 


STANDARDS 


Generally TAs work with the materials the pro- 
fessor prepares. You may therefore encounter 
many different types of tests. Objective midterms 
and finals have the advantage of being straight- 
forward; an answer is either correct or incorrect 
and you just have to mark it as such. Short essays 
and even short identifications are a different mat- 
ter, and the standards of grading are generally the 
same as those which apply to papers, as discussed 
below. But it is important to note that, since you 
will be reading responses to questions you did 
not write, and as those answers are often based 
more on the lectures than the text, it would be 
Wise to spend some time getting a sense of the 
professor’s expectations. Most professors will 
hold a meeting for this purpose on their own ini- 
tiative. If such a discussion is not forthcoming, 
you should request it. Ask the professor to out- 
line what she or he considers the essential mate- 
rial to be covered in an exam essay. Determine if 
the professor expects the exam to be based largely 
on the texts, the lectures, or both. Are students to 
be judged on the quality of their writing or solely 
on their ability to touch on several key facts and 
arguments? Is there a specific scale for grading 
(for example, is an “A” 90 and above or 95 and 
higher)? What should you do if a student misses 
a test and then shows up in your office demand- 
ing to take the exam at that time? (The answer 
from the professor should be “Send that student 
to see me.”) And perhaps most important, what 
does the professor expect of you in assisting the 
students to prepare for the exam? Are study ses- 
sions with your participation encouraged, toler- 
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ated, or forbidden? You must be clear on these 
standards before you devote time to helping your 
students and evaluating their work. 


PREPARING STUDENTS 


Given the enormous stress that most students feel 
over finals, they will appreciate any help you can 
offer them. But keep in mind that you will also be 
making your job easier in preparing the students 
for the exam, if only because it will prevent com- 
plaints later. You can meet with individual stu- 
dents or groups of students during your office 
hours, though you will quickly find yourself re- 
peating the same advice. The most efficient way 
to help is to moderate a study session. Note my 
choice of the word moderate. You are doing your 
students an enormous favor in holding a study 
session, but you should not get carried away and 
essentially do their work for them. 

The best approach, once you have gotten the 
approval of your professor, is to hand out at your 
last discussion meeting before the exam a num- 
ber of sample identifications or essay topics (and 
note, many professors routinely make such lists 
available anyway). At this point, divide up the 
list among those interested in attending a study 
session and make each student responsible for 
outlining — and only outlining — a useful an- 
swer or identification. If you have prepared well, 
you have already reserved a classroom and a time 
for the review session. At that meeting, you may 
want to begin with a few general rules to follow 
during the exam — essentially a summary of the 
expectations of the professor. For instance, you 
may tell students to avoid rhetorical flourishes 
and padding. It is not the length of the answer 
that matters but the precision. Add that they must 
write neatly; if you cannot read what is written, 
you will assume that it is incorrect. (One of the 
oldest tricks of test-taking, dating back to classi- 
cal Greece, is to deliberately obscure one’s writ- 
ing in the hope that the grader will assume the 
answer is correct.) 

Now comes the heart of the review session. 
Ask the student or students who tackled the first 
problem to write their outline(s) on the board and 
to explain the logic of their structure. Your task at 
this point is simply to question the comparative 
worth of details. By this time in the semester, the 
students should be talking fairly freely with one 
another, and you can count on the other students 
to point out errors or failures of logic. For example, 
if Abraham Lincoln is to be identified, and the 


student has made point 3 his marriage to Mary 
Todd, you can be fairly certain that someone will 
question the significance of this fact. Someone will 
surely notice if the student has placed Lincoln's 
election in 1880. More substantively, students may 
debate the relative merit of focusing on Lincoln's 
career as an attorney and politician or his suspen- 
sion of habeas corpus. At this point you can inter- 
vene and suggest that the particulars the students 
select depend on the larger argument they are try- 
ing to make. If Lincoln’s character is considered 
to be at the core of his handling of the secession 
crisis, then his previous experience is essential; if 
one’s argument focuses on Lincoln as a powerful 
president, then his willingness to suspend fun- 
damental Constitutional liberties should be at the 
center of the essay. A larger point you are making 
here is that even the shortest, most hastily writ- 
ten essays have a thesis. 

Once you have moved through all the prob- 
lems in turn and covered the chalkboards with 
sample outlines, you may want to repeat the ba- 
sic expectations for the exam. Specifically, you can 
remind students what is considered an excellent 
answer and what constitutes a barely acceptable 
one. If students are convinced that they under- 
stand the nature of the exam, they will be much 
more comfortable taking it and produce better 
work. It is vital that you remember how impor- 
tant it is for students to do well on the final. With 
a review session you have not only allowed the 
students to provide one another with sample out- 
lines but have also encouraged them to think 
about the problems before them. When you come 
to grade your exams, you will certainly find some 
recapitulations from your review; but you will 
also be surprised by the multiplicity of responses 
you receive to the same question. 


5. Paper Assignments 


HELPING STUDENTS GENERATE TOPICS 


Most professors supply paper assignments. As 
you already know, these assignments take many 
forms. Some draw entirely on the assigned read- 
ing, which reduces your responsibilities substan- 
tially. Others require the students to go to the li- 
brary. At this point many students will need your 
help. Your first task is often to clarify the differ- 
ence between primary and secondary sources. 
Explain that primary sources are the building 
blocks of history, that each historian is capable of 
reading these sources differently, often in dramati- 
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GUIDELINES FOR WRITING A GOOD History ESSAY 


1. Preparation. Good history papers begin 
with effective reading. Your work will be 
based on your understanding of primary and 
secondary literature. If you cannot summa- 
rize the point of either sort of document in a 
sentence or two, go back and read the docu- 
ment again. 


2. Thesis. Your essay should be driven by a 
clear, comprehensible, and sustained thesis. 
Your first paragraph should state that thesis 
and indicate how you plan to substantiate it. 


3. Organization. Every paragraph should 
clarify, demonstrate, expand, or build on 
your thesis. An outline is a handy tool for 
ensuring the coherence of your essay. 


4, Evidence. Every generalization should be 
supported with specific evidence. 


5. Chronology. Historians like dates; we use 
them to organize information and demon- 
strate intellectual and social developments 
over time. Be clear in your chronology, us- 
ing dates to structure your arguments. 


6. Conclusion. A good essay goes somewhere; 
it does not simply circle back to repeat the 
opening statement. Your conclusion should 
indicate the direction of your thoughts, 


cally distinctive ways. This would be a good time 
to hand out the “Guidelines for Writing a Good 
History Essay” and “The Use of Sources in Writ- 
ing Research Papers” found on this page and the 
next, should you be using them. Unless your li- 
brary has an especially good tour of its resources, 
it is well worth your time to take your section to 
the library yourself and show them how you use 
the resources. After all, you are a historian, and, 
at least for this paper, your students are as well. 
Should you have the chance to craft your own 
essay assignment, you may want to use your 
professor’s previous assignments as models. You 
will probably note that many professors operate 
on the assumption that, at least in introductory 
courses, there is a difference between first and 
later assignments. With the first essay — often the 
student's first college paper — it is best to offer 
topics with precise alternatives, such as, “Did rac- 
ism precede the introduction of slavery in North 


8. Style. 


briefly summarizing your argument, for in- 
stance, while indicating its wider historical 
significance. 


7. Editing. All good writers rewrite, often. 
Proofread your essay. Do not hesitate to re- 
write if you find flaws in its content, logic, 
or style. With spell check, there is no longer 
any excuse for spelling errors. Having a 
friend read your work aloud is a good way 
to catch errors of grammar and reasoning. 


The key to effective nonfiction writ- 
ing is clarity. Therefore, avoid the passive 
voice like the plague. “Poland was invaded” 
avoids the unpleasant fact that Germany in- 
vaded Poland. Passive voice obscures, which 
is why bureaucrats love it. Similarly, “this” 
and “these” should always be followed by a 
noun so that your reader knows what you 
are talking about. 


9. References. All quotations must bear some 
form of citation, such as footnotes or 
endnotes. These citations should allow your 
reader to find your sources easily. Be aware 
that a writer’s facts, ideas, and phraseology 
are the property of that individual. Anyone 
using a writer’s ideas or phraseology with- 

out due credit is guilty of plagiarism. 


America?” or “Was the United States justified in 
declaring war on Germany in 1917?” In each of 
these instances you can draw attention to very 
specific parts of the textbook as starting points 
for discussion (for example, Historical Question 
features in Chapters 2 and 21 on English concep- 
tions of superiority and African Americans in 
World War I, respectively). While such categori- 
cal assignments posed as questions (rather than 
the deadly “explain” or “describe”) do not deter- 
mine the individual student's essay, they do pro- 
vide a clear sense of alternatives on which the stu- 
dent can build his or her analysis. And students 
will proceed more logically in their research if they 
perceive the need to answer a historical question 
and take a definite position on a scholarly ques- 
tion. By the time they receive the final paper as- 
signment students should be able to construct an 
independent thesis without needing such blatant 
directional markers. 
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THE USE OF SOURCES IN WRITING RESEARCH PAPERS 


A writer’s facts, ideas, and phraseology should 
be regarded as his or her property. Any person 
who uses a writer’s ideas or phraseology without giv- 
ing due credit is guilty of plagiarism. 

Information may be put into a paper with- 
out a footnote or some kind of documentation 
only if it meets the following conditions: it may 
be found in several books on the subject; it is 
written entirely in the words of the student; it is 
not paraphrased from any particular source; it 
therefore belongs to common knowledge. 

Generally, if you write while looking at a 
source or while looking at notes taken from a 
source, a footnote should be given. Instructors 
encourage students to explore, appreciate, and 
use the ideas of others; but we expect proper at- 
tribution for those ideas. Even when written en- 
tirely in your own words, the opinions of others 
must be credited. We do not require students to 
invent original theories of human conduct; 
referencing the ideas of Freud is often appro- 
priate. 

All direct quotations should be cited. Brief 
phrases and even key words that are used as they 


In reading Linda Kerber, Women of the Republic 
(published by University of North Carolina Press 
in New York, 1980), you come across the follow- 
ing sentences on page 23: 


Rousseau is well known for his sharp criti- 
cism of contemporary society and his vision 
of radical social change. His statements 
about women, however, usually reinforced 
the existing order. . .. Rousseau’s conserva- 
tism about women may well have served to 
make his radical comments about men’s be- 
havior more palatable. 


Quotation: 

Kerber questions Rousseau’s reputation as 
a social critic, noting that his “statements 
about women... usually reinforced the ex- 
isting order” (23). 


Paraphrase: 
Kerber questions Rousseau’s reputation as 
a social critic, noting that he always en- 


Some Examples 


Note that rearranging a sentence or using a the- 
saurus search is still plagiarism, as is the failure 
to use quotation marks. 


appear ina source should be in quotation marks 
(see next paragraph for an example). 

Paraphrasing is the expression of another 
writer’s words and ideas. As noted in the Prac- 
tical English Handbook, third edition (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1970, p. 245), a paraphrase 
“preserves the sense” but not the form of the 
source. A paraphrase does not merely replace a 
few words with synonyms or change the sen- 
tence pattern; it briefly restates the original 
document's core meaning in the paraphraser’s 
own words. In The Bedford Handbook, fifth edi- 
tion (Boston: Bedford Books, 1998, p. 573), Diana 
Hacker suggests how to avoid plagiarism while 
paraphrasing: “Close the book, write from 
memory, and then open the book to check for 
accuracy.” 

A primary source is a document or artifact 
written or created during the period you wish 
to study. Secondary works are books or articles 
written after the fact. For example, the Declara- 
tion of Independence is a primary source, while 
Carl Becker’s study of that document, The Dec- 
laration of Independence, is a secondary source. 


dorsed conventional views of women’s roles 
(23). 


No need to cite: 
Rousseau was a prominent Enlightenment 
philosopher. 


Plagiarism: 

Rousseau was a prominent Enlightenment 
philosopher whose statements about 
women usually reinforced the existing or- 


der. 


or 


Rousseau is generally perceived to have 
been a radical social thinker. Yet his conser- 
vatism about women may well have served 
to make his radical comments about men’s 
behavior more palatable. 
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THE WRITING PROCESS 


Most of your work as a TA outside the classroom 
will be devoted to guiding and grading essay as- 
signments. It is advisable to offer extra office hours 
during the week before a paper is due. In these 
consultations, many students will essentially ask 
you for their thesis. Avoid the impulse to provide 
one. You will need to ask many leading questions 
(“Was racism a prerequisite for the institution of 
slavery?” or “Do you think that U.S. security was 
threatened by Germany in 1917?”), and you may 
think the student's thesis lacks depth, but you do 
not want to be accountable for the paper when it 
comes time to grade it. And remember, many stu- 
dents try to distance themselves from responsi- 
bility for the final product. Don’t let them say 
“your paper”; it’s “my paper.” 

The single most common gripe about history 
classes is this: “It was not an English class, and yet 
I was graded on my grammar.” You therefore need 
to explain, in the strongest possible terms, that 
writing clearly is an absolute necessity. A history 
course requires the same level of writing as that 
required in any composition class. History papers 
are not the regurgitation of facts but the expres- 
sion of a mode of analysis. It does not matter how 
good an idea is if no one can understand it. 

To avoid confusion on this point, you may 
want to establish certain recommendations for the 
preparation of a superior essay. Generally it is 
wise to keep such guidelines brief, so that stu- 
dents will actually read them. The particulars are 
going to reflect your own sense of good writing; 
what follows is simply an example, which you 
are free to use. 

The very last point in the writing guidelines 
handout, on plagiarism, may require further guide- 
lines. I have sat on honor council hearings for six 
years and have repeatedly heard these three de- 
fenses: (1) “The teacher did not explain plagia- 
rism,” (2) “My culture/former school/other pro- 
fessors permit copying directly from the book,” and 
(3) “I printed the wrong file from my computer.” 
None of these is a good excuse, which does not 
prevent students’ repeated attempts to use them. 
Many of us therefore hand out precise explanations 
of plagiarism in a hopeful effort to prevent prob- 
lems. My statement appears in the handout on 
manual page 119, and you are free to plagiarize it. 

Plagiarism is usually fairly easy to discern, 
as you will note the complete absence of gram- 
matical errors or the use of obscure archival 
sources. Proving plagiarism is a very difficult and 


time-consuming task, unless the miscreant pla- 
giarizes from the textbook (a great deal more com- 
mon than you might think). If you suspect pla- 
giarism, inform your professor immediately. 

Being proactive with your students’ essays is 
time-efficient, as it takes less time to read and 
grade a good essay than a bad one. So do not hesi- 
tate to welcome, or demand, outlines and rough 
drafts. You know from your own experience that 
good writing is the product of several drafts; de- 
mand the same of your students. The fifteen min- 
utes required to go over an outline and/or rough 
draft with a student can save hours of explana- 
tion and defense based on an easily avoided mis- 
understanding. 


6. Grading Tests and Papers 


AVOIDING UNCERTAINTY 


Grading is a form of communication. The great- 
est complaint of students is the uncertainty of 
grading. You will almost always see more stu- 
dents in your office hours after the first grade has 
been awarded than at any other time during the 
semester; and what they will most want explained 
to them is why they received the exact grade they 
did — why a C+ and not an A. If you cannot ex- 
plain the distinction, students will very often 
move on to the professor with bitter criticisms of 
incompetence on the part of the graduate TA. The 
more you can make the subjective process of grad- 
ing appear objective, the more useful and conge- 
nial the conversation will be with your students. 


Choosing a Grading System 


With grading, it is best to provide the answer be- 
fore the question is even framed. One approach 
is to define the structure of your grading system 
in the professor’s course syllabus. Some instruc- 
tors supply general rules of grading, emphasiz- 
ing the characteristics they expect in a good pa- 
per. Others attempt to break down the exact 
parameters of grading, as muchas that is possible, 
assigning definitions to each aspect of the grad- 
ing process. Others try “blind grading,” having 
students use numbers instead of names on their 
papers. Personally, I find this approach an abdi- 
cation of the teacher’s responsibility. Each student 
is different, each has specific needs and back- 
grounds, convictions and problems, all of which 
should be considered when grading a paper. Blind 
grading allows no opportunity to note improve- 
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ment, let alone praise and reward it. Think very 
carefully about your understanding of the pro- 
cess of teaching before adopting such a procedure. 

There is simply no way that anyone can pro- 
vide hard standards for grading. On manual page 
121 is an example of such a grading chart, which 
you are free to use if you like. This chart attempts 
to clarify the component parts of an essay and de- 
fine the grade equivalent. Such a chart not only 
gives students a sense of the seriousness of your 
approach to grading but also provides the basis 
for any discussions about grading — if it does not 
forestall such conversations entirely. Obviously, 
this chart works on the assumption of an abso- 
lute standard rather than on some sort of modi- 
fied bell curve, as is still used in a few colleges. 

Two obvious points: (1) particulars of this or 
any other such standard of grading will need 
some precise explanation and (2) by being very 
rigorous in your statement on grading you allow 
yourself room for generosity when appropriate. 
Nonetheless, if you use a grading chart like this 
one, stick to it and use it as the basis for all con- 
versations with students about their grades. If, in 
such a discussion, a student begins to wander to 
peripheral issues like the type style used, bring 
him or her back to the chart with the question, 
“Did I establish that as a necessary quality of your 
essay?” Similarly, if a student complains that you 
graded primarily on grammar and not enough on 
“my ideas” (a very common plaint), point out the 
importance you attached to language skills and 
make clear that the best ideas in the world are 
useless if no one can understand them. Suggest 
that your students think of the grading chart as 
the rule book; you don’t argue with the umpire 
to switch to four strikes just this once. 


Commenting on Student Papers 


All this preparation will be wasted if you cannot 
convey your judgments of their work to your stu- 
dents. In other words, grading is not just the as- 
signment of a grade but an indication of the rea- 
sons for that grade. Do not just append a grade to 
the end of a student essay; write out a paragraph 
explaining your understanding of the reasons for 
that grade. Again, it saves time to be as precise as 
possible in these comments. It is vital that you 
leave the student with his or her self-respect in- 
tact, but you must also be completely clear as to 
what problems the paper has. The key here is to 
treat the final comments as a series of recommen- 
dations for improvement. Rather than saying 
something sarcastic, suggest that the student seek 


assistance at the college writing center. Rather 
than saying, “ You did not understand this book,” 
recommend that the student look again at the 
author’s thesis as presented in the introduction. 
In short, work on the assumption that your stu- 
dents will want to go back and correct their er- 
rors in order to improve future essays. 

You will no doubt feel the urge to correct ev- 
ery error of grammar, organization, and logic that 
you perceive while reading the essay. Avoid this 
impulse. It takes up far too much of your time 
and quite simply can depress a student to the 
point where he or she feels there is no hope. High- 
light key problems with the essay, or circle ex- 
amples of common errors. The student can then 
realistically tackle the major hurdles. An added 
advantage of this approach is that, should the stu- 
dent complain about his or her grade, you can go 
back and point out further problems, demonstrat- 
ing the full level of your prior compassion and 
the justice of your generous grade. 

Finally the day arrives when you must calcu- 
late a class grade for each student. Avoid sudden 
gifts, such as last-minute extra credit or forgive- 
ness for some component of a grade for a specific 
student. Word will get out, and other students will 
demand similar treatment, even after grades have 
been turned in. Set a standard and stick to it. The 
course syllabus should state precisely the relative 
values of class assignments (for example, each 
essay equaling 25 percent of the class grade). The 
one place where you can allow yourself a little 
leeway in determining final grades is in class par- 
ticipation. Here is where you can reward those 
students who made positive contributions to the 
class over the term and penalize those who slept 
through your wittiest asides. If you have prepared 
well, no student will be surprised by his or her 
final grade. Still, it is wise to attach a clear calcu- 
lation of the class grade to each student’s final, 
reiterating the percentages assigned to each class 
assignment and recording every grade received 
by the student — for instance, “1st essay (25%): 
C+; 2nd essay (25%): B+; final (40%): B; class par- 
ticipation (10%): B+; final grade: B.” 


7. Dealing with Problems 


Teaching carries with it problems large and small. 
Keep the distinction clear and avoid making those 
problems easily solved into complicated situa- 
tions that drain you of time and energy. An overly 
aggressive student whose conduct borders on 
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sexual harassment is a large problem. A student 
who comes to you with tales of woe may become 
a large problem. Do not—repeat, DO NOT—at- 
tempt to deal with these large problems yourself. 
Every college employs people who are trained to 
handle these kinds of problems. At the very least, 
itis your professor who should address any com- 
plicated issues or threatening situations. Report 
any such matters to the professor immediately 
and let others with more authority or professional 
preparation cope with them. Careers have been 
cut short by a TA’s conviction that a major con- 
frontation or talk of suicide was a joke. Disengage 
yourself as quickly as possible from an 
undergraduate’s personal problems and let 
people with more experience and resources take 
over. 

What is of concern to you are the little prob- 
lems that arise as you learn any skill. No one is a 
born teacher any more than anyone is a born bi- 
cycle rider. Every teacher makes mistakes and 
confronts roadblocks; recognize them as part of 
your training, identify the problem, and work on 
it. Talk with your fellow TAs and professors about 
a specific difficulty and learn how they dealt with 
it. While students are most creative in inventing 
new crises for teachers, there are a few common 
difficulties you may encounter that we should 
consider. 

You may not suffer from this trauma, but 
many students have a deep fear of speaking in 
public. You may observe a student who is a 
blabbermouth in the cafeteria yet clams up in your 
classroom. Usually these students are just afraid 
of making fools of themselves. There are several 
ways of getting a shy student, or most of a quiet 
class, to participate. The first step is to avoid 
phrasing questions in a manner that implies only 
one answer (factual questions aside). Having the 
class write their responses to a specific question 
and read them out loud in class is very effective; 
even shy people feel safe reading aloud something 
they have already written. Breaking the class into 
smaller groups responsible for developing reac- 
tions to a historical problem also draws quieter 
students into the conversation, though you need 
to be particularly alert to the dynamic of each 
group. 

On the other extreme are those who partici- 
pate too much. A private conversation during 
your office hours is the best way to let a student 
know that, while you appreciate his or her con- 
tributions to the class discussion, you would like 
his or her help in drawing out some of the qui- 


eter students. All but the dimmest students will 
get the hint. 

Often in the course of the day, you will find 
your class getting bogged down. Petty debate over 
minor details or a frustrating inability to under- 
stand the larger issues can prevent your making 
steady progress. Worse still, you may discover 
that none of the students has done the assigned 
reading. It is important on these occasions not to 
lose your temper. Try, literally, to focus students’ 
attention on something different. Illustrations in 
the textbook are especially effective for changing 
direction in a conversation or bringing home a 
point. For instance, if you are talking about the 
change from the Gilded Age to the Progressive 
Era and the discussion is starting to drag, turn to 
the illustrations in Chapter 20 and ask the stu- 
dents to examine the presentation of children. Is 
there evidence in the photos by Jacob Riis or the 
poster “Making Human Junk” of some shifting 
sensitivity to children, or are they just being used 
to make political points? Ask questions about the 
illustrations that require students to reflect on 
specific issues raised in the text or lectures. For 
example, turn to Paul Revere’s engraving of the 
Boston Massacre in Chapter 5 and ask, “What's 
wrong with this picture?” Once you have estab- 
lished that Revere manipulated the imagery of 
this event, you can connect the specific back to 
some larger point, such as the acceleration of anti- 
British feeling in America. 

Illustrations have a way of waking up stu- 
dents and inspiring those who are most disen- 
gaged. Evena picture lacking obvious drama can 
bring forth deep passions and insights. It is easy 
to glance at an illustration such as “The African 
Slave Trade” in Chapter 4 and turn the page, but 
it is hard to remain passive after a close examina- 
tion. Take the time to decode the seal of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Company in Chapter 3, with its 
central Indian saying, “Come over and help us,” 
and consider the hypocrisy. Compare the dramati- 
cally different images of westward expansion in 
Chapter 16 and discuss the implications of “Go 
west, young man.” Turn to the enlistment post- 
ers in Chapter 21 and imagine yourself in 1917— 
how would you respond to this simple, tragic 
painting of the drowned mother and child? The 
textbook allows you to bring history to life and 
ensures that your class discussions reflect that 
drama. 

There may be occasions when none of these 
methods works or when the problem persists class 
after class. One approach I don’t like is that of 
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outstaring students. Students, like most people, 
hate extended silences. I prefer to take the silence 
itself as a point worthy of discussion: “OK, my 
friends, why doesn’t anyone want to talk today?” 
The few times I have found it necessary to ask 
such a question, the students have laughed and 
finally admitted that they just don’t get it or that 
none of them has done the reading. At sucha junc- 
ture I go back to the book, open it up, and start 
parsing a passage. But never forget — and this 
rule applies to all teaching problems — that you 
have the power of the grade. Sometimes it may 
just be appropriate to remind a student or the 
entire class that “F” is an option. A pop quiz can 
clarify this fact efficiently. 

Better still, though, you can avoid such con- 
frontations by careful preparation. It is important 
to remember that students want to resolve the 
intellectual problem under consideration. Begin 
by reaching an agreement on the nature of the 
topic under discussion, and keep clarifying that 
issue and where you are in the process — for in- 
stance, defining, suggesting hypotheses and evi- 
dence, evaluating alternatives — involving the 
students as much as possible. If you get a sense 
that many students are overwhelmed by the read- 
ing, provide them with questions beforehand to 
guide them through the material. It is vitally im- 
portant to make sure students have done the read- 
ing, even if you are not confident of their level of 
understanding. Thus the importance of never 
denigrating an initial interpretation; rather, build 
on it, find something positive to say about every 
comment, rephrase silly comments (and yes, there 
are dumb questions), write key phrases spoken 
by students on the board to encourage a sense of 
responsibility and pride in one’s words, and link 
the comments of one student with those of an- 
other to get them to talk to each other and not 
just to you. Such extra energy early on will con- 
vince students that they can master the material 
and offer something of value. Nourish that confi- 
dence, as it is the fundamental foundation of edu- 
cation. 


8. Effective Teaching: Polishing 
Your Skills 


Combine your enthusiasm for teaching with a 
practical appreciation for future employment. A 
TAship is the first step in building an academic 


career — every one of your professors was a TA. 
The point of teaching is to be effective, to impart 
a body of information and a mode of analysis. The 
better-you teach, the clearer your own perception 
of the workings of history, an insight that cannot 
but improve your dissertation. And the accumu- 
lation of teaching experience will make any 
graduate student more attractive on the job 
market. 

There are several ways of improving your 
teaching while building a supportive portfolio, 
which includes recommendations, evaluations, 
and references that you will show prospective 
employers. Ask your students for written evalu- 
ations and read them carefully. With time you may 
find these evaluations valuable components of a 
job application. Be honest with yourself in identi- 
fying weaknesses and work to correct flaws. Some 
methods of self-examination are more attractive 
than others; videotaping your class is painful but 
valuable. Just as you encourage your students to 
show their rough drafts to friends, invite your 
adviser and any other professors with whom you 
are comfortable into your classroom so that they 
can suggest improvements and later attest to your 
teaching abilities in letters of recommendation. 

If much of what is offered in this brief guide 
appears too self-conscious, please accept that it is 
offered in a spirit of exploration. Much can be 
learned from talking with and observing experi- 
enced teachers, but that does not mean you should 
try to become some ideal type of a college profes- 
sor. You will quickly discover your own voice and 
style as a teacher, and you should retain your 
sense of humor in the process. Do not hesitate to 
experiment — and abandon an idea if it flops. 
Some approaches work for some teachers and not 
for others. One of my friends invented a game 
called “Pin the event on the trend.” She posts a 
time chart citing the major eras in American his- 
tory — the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
etc. — and then hands out slips of paper with key 
events written on them, awarding candy to the 
student who places the event in the correct his- 
torical category. I have never replicated her bal- 
ance of playful mockery of historical categoriza- 
tion and effective focus on the significance of 
chronology, but maybe you can. Don’t be afraid 
to try something new. It is your classroom, your 
career — and teaching should be fun. With mu- 
sic, as Duke Ellington said, “If it sounds good, it 
is good.” With teaching, if it works for you, it is 
good teaching. 


7 vile Seb 


The following sample syllabi suggest ways to 
structure and pace your American history survey 
course, using The American Promise, Second Edi- 
tion; Reading the American Past, Second Edition; 
and several supplemental texts from the Histori- 
ans at Work series and the Bedford Series in His- 
tory and Culture. The syllabi cover the American 
history survey as taught in a two-semester se- 
quence, a two-quarter sequence, and in a single 
semester. 


Sample Syllabus 1 
American History, 1877 to 
the Present (Semester) 


Objectives 


This course gives students an overview of the 
political, economic, social, and cultural history of 
the United States from the end of Reconstruction 
to the present. Students will read a major text- 
book, selected primary documents, and three out- 
side works. Through these readings, lectures, and 
class discussions, students will explore major 
themes in late-nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
American history, such as urbanization, industri- 
alization, immigration, the expansion of the fed- 
eral government, and the rise of the United States 
as a global power. Students will also examine the 
ways in which the marginalized and disaffected 
have struggled to ensure that America fulfills its 
promise. 


Required Texts 


Be sure that the following assigned texts are on 
sale in the campus bookstore. 


James Roark, et al., The American Promise, Second Edi- 
tion, Vol. 2 (TAP). 

Michael P. Johnson, Reading the American Past, Second 
Edition, Vol. 2 (RAP). 

Jacqueline Jones Royster, ed., Southern Horrors and Other 
Writings: The Anti-Lynching Campaign of Ida B. 
Wells, 1892-1900. 

Robert H. Abzug, ed., America Views the Holocaust, 1933- 
1945. 


Nancy A. Walker, ed., Women’s Magazines, 1940-1960: 
Gender Roles and the Popular Press. 


Grading 


Grades are based on student performance on 
scheduled quizzes and exams, three short essays, 
and class participation. 


Exams — 45% (15% each) 
Quizzes — 15% (5% each) 
Papers — 30% (10% each) 
Class Participation — 10% 


Week 1: Post-Reconstruction America 


Wednesday 
Introduction to Course; the Promise of Recon- 
struction 


Friday 

The New South 

Readings: TAP, ch. 16, “The Changing Face of Ru- 
ral America” 


Week 2: America’s New Frontiers 


Monday 
The New West 
Readings: TAP, ch. 16, “Western Land Fever” 


RAP, Documents 16.2 and 16.3 


Wednesday 

A Clash of Cultures 

Readings: TAP, ch. 16, “The American West: A 
Clash of Cultures” 


RAP, Document 16.1 
Documentary: The West, Episode 8, “The Ghost 
Dance” 


Friday 

The Rise of the City 

Readings: TAP, ch. 16, “The Rise of the City” 
through “Conclusion” 


RAP, Documents 16.4 and 16.5 
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Week 3: Immigration and Industrialization 


Monday 
Immigration 
Documentary: Journey to America 


Wednesday 

A New Industrial Order, I 

Readings: TAP, ch. 17, “Old Industries Trans- 
formed, New Industries Born” 


Friday 

QUIZ 1 

A New Industrial Order, II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 17, “From Competition to 
Consolidation” 


RAP, ch. 17 


Week 4: Gilded Age Politics and America’s 
Workers 


Monday 

Gilded Age Politics, I 

Readings: TAP, ch. 17, “Party Politics in an Age 
of Enterprise” 


Wednesday 

Gilded Age Politics, II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 17, “Economic Issues and 
Party Realignment” through “Conclu- 
sion” 


Friday 

Workers and Managers 

Readings: TAP, ch. 18, “America’s New Industrial 
Workers” through “At Home and at 
Play” 


RAV .ch 215 
Week 5: The Age of Discontent 


Monday 

The Labor Wars 

Readings: TAP, ch. 18, “The Labor Movement” 
through “Visions of a Better Life”; ch. 
19, “The Farmers’ Revolt and Labor 
Wars” 


RAP, Documents 19.2 and 19.3 


Wednesday 

Growing Discontent: Women’s Activism 
Readings: TAP, ch. 19, “Women’s Activism” 
Paper on Southern Horrors due 


Friday 
Growing Discontent: Militant Farmers 
Readings: TAP, ch. 19, “Depression Politics” 


RAP, Document 19.1 


Week 6: America at the Century’s End and 
Exam 1 


Monday 

The Quest for Empire 

Readings: TAP, ch. 19, “American Foreign Policy 
at the End of a Tumultuous Decade” 
through “War and Empire” 


RAP, Document 19.4 


Wednesday 
EXAM 1 


Friday 
America and the New Century 
Documentary: America 1900 


Week 7: Progressivism 


Monday 

Progressive Reform, I 

Readings: TAP, ch. 20, “Grassroots Progressiv- 
ism” through “Progressivism: Theory 
and Practice” 


RAP, Documents 20.1, 20.2, and 20.3 


Wednesday 

Progressive Reform, II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 20, “Progressivism Finds a 
President: Theodore Roosevelt” 
through “Roosevelt the Diplomat” 
(note that the remainder of “Progres- 
sivism Finds a President” is listed un- 
der Friday’s readings) 


Friday 

Progressive Reform, III 

Readings: TAP, ch. 20, “The Troubled Presidency 
of William Howard Taft” through 
“Conclusion” 


RAP, Documents 20.4 and 20.5 
Week 8: The Great War 


Monday 

World War I and the Limits of Neutrality 

Readings: TAP, ch. 21, “Woodrow Wilson and the 
World” 


Wednesday 

The Front Line and the Home Front 

Readings: TAP, ch. 21, “The Crusade for Democ- 
racy” 


RAP, ch. 21 


Friday 

Wilson’s Postwar Vision 

Readings: TAP, ch. 21, “A Compromised Peace” 
through “Postwar Change” 


Week 9: America’s Confrontation with 
Modernism 


Monday 

Normalcy 

Readings: TAP, ch. 22, “The New Era” and “Ru- 
ral America and Resistance to Change” 


Wednesday 

The “New” Americans 

Readings: TAP, ch. 22, “Society and Its Discon- 
tents” 


RAP, Documents 22.1 and 22.2 


Friday 

QUIZ 2 

Crash 

Readings: TAP, ch. 22, “From the New Era to the 
Great Crash” through “Conclusion” 


RAP, Documents 22.3 and 22.4 


Week 10: A New Deal for America 


Monday 

The First New Deal 

Readings: TAP, ch. 23, “Franklin D. Roosevelt: A 
Patrician in Government” through 
“The First New Deal in Action” 


RAP, Document 23.1 


Wednesday 

Challenges to the First New Deal and the Rise of 

the Welfare State 

Readings: TAP, ch. 23, “Challenges to the New 
Deal” through “The New Deal and the 
Rise of the Welfare State” 


RAP, Documents 23.2, 23.3, and 23.4 


Friday 
The End of the New Deal 
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Readings: TAP, ch. 23, “The New Deal’s Final 
Phase: From Victory to Deadlock” 
through “Conclusion” 


Week 11: World War II 


Monday 

Interwar Diplomacy and the Coming of World 

War II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 24, “Peacetime Dilemmas” 
through “The Onset of War” 


RAP, Documents 24.1 and 24.2 
Documentary: 1919 — The Lost Peace 
Paper on America Views the Holocaust due 


Wednesday 

World War II: The Frontline 

Readings: TAP, ch. 24, “Fighting Back: 1941-1943” 
and “Military Victory: 1943-1945” 
through “Conclusion” 


Friday 
World War II: The Home Front 
Readings: TAP, ch. 24, “The War at Home” 


Week 12: Exam 2 and the Cold War 


Monday 
EXAM 2 


Wednesday 

Cold War and Containment 

Readings: TAP, ch. 25, “From the Grand Alliance 
to Containment” 


RAP, Document 25.2 

Friday 

The Fair Deal 

Readings: TAP, ch. 25, “Truman and the Fair Deal 
at Home” 


Week 13: The Cold War Heats Up 


Monday 

Korea 

Readings: TAP, ch. 25, “The Cold War Becomes 
Hot: Korea” through “Conclusion” 


Wednesday 

The Great Fear 

Readings: RAP, Documents 25.3, 25.4 

Video clips from Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
and On the Waterfront 
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Friday 

The Hidden-Hand President 

Readings: TAP, ch. 26, “Eisenhower and the Poli- 
tics of the “Middle Way’” 


Week 14: America and the 1950s 


Monday 

Containment to Liberation 

Readings: TAP, ch. 26, “Liberation Rhetoric and 
the Practice of Containment” 


Wednesday 

QUIZ 3 

The Culture of Abundance 

Readings: TAP, ch. 26, “Winners and Losers in an 
Economy of Abundance” through “The 
Culture of Abundance” 


RAP, Documents 26.1 and 26.2 


Friday 

The Emergence of the Modern Civil Rights Move- 

ment 

Readings: TAP, ch. 26, “Emergence of a Civil 
Rights Movement” 


RAP, Document 26.3 


Week 15: Days of Hope, Days of Rage 


Monday 

JFK and LBJ 

Readings: TAP, ch. 27, “Kennedy and the New 
Frontier” through “Johnson and the 
Great Society” 


RAP, Document 27.1 
Paper on Women’s Magazines, 1845-1960 due 


Wednesday 
The Civil Rights Movement, II 
Readings: TAP, ch. 27, “The Second Reconstruc- 


= wy 


tion 


RAP, Document 27.2 


Friday 

Power to the People 

Readings: TAP, ch. 27, “Demands for Power to the 
People” through “Conclusion” 


RAP, Documents 27.3 and 27.4 


Week 16: The Shattering of the Liberal 
Consensus 


Monday 

Vietnam, I 

Readings: TAP, ch. 28, “New Frontiers in Foreign 
Policy” through “Lyndon Johnson’s 
War against Communism” 


Wednesday 

Vietnam, II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 28, “A Nation Polarized” 
through “Conclusion” 


Friday 

The Conservative Counterrevolution 

Readings: TAP, ch. 29, “Politics and the Persistence 
of Reform in the Nixon Administra- 
tion” through “Constitutional Crisis 
and Restoration” 


RAP, Document 29.2 


Week 17: The Reagan Revolution and Final 
Exam 


Monday 

Reagan’s Domestic Agenda 

Readings: TAP, ch. 29, “The Conservative Resur- 
gence” through “Economic Shocks” 


RAP, Documents 29.3 and 29.4 


Wednesday 

Foreign Policy in the 1980s 

Readings: TAP, ch. 30, “Ronald Reagan Confronts 
an ‘Evil Empire’” through “Defining 
Interests in a Post-Cold War World” 


RAP, Document 30.3 


Friday 
FINAL EXAM 


Sample Syllabus 2 
American History, 1877 to 
the Present (Quarter) 


Objectives 


This course gives students an overview of the 
political, economic, social, and cultural history of 
the United States from the end of Reconstruction 
to the present. Students will read a major text- 
book, selected primary documents, and two out- 
side works. Through these readings, lectures, and 
class discussions, students will explore major 
themes in late-nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
American history, such as urbanization, industri- 
alization, immigration, the expansion of the fed- 
eral government, and the rise of the United States 
as a global power. Students will also examine the 
ways in which the marginalized and disaffected 
have struggled to ensure that America fulfills its 
promise. 


Required Texts: 


Be sure that the following assigned texts are on 
sale in the campus bookstore. 


James Roark, et al., The American Promise, Second Edi- 
tion, Vol. 2 (TAP). 

Michael P. Johnson, Reading the American Past, Second 
Edition, Vol. 2 (RAP). 

David W. Blight and Robert Gooding Williams, eds., 
The Souls of Black Folk by W. E. B. Du Bois. 

Waldo E. Martin Jr., Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka: A Brief History with Documents. 


Grading 


Grades are based on student performance on 
scheduled quizzes and exams, two short essays, 
and class participation. 


Exams — 45% (15% each) 
Quizzes — 15% (5% each) 
Papers — 30% (15% each) 
Class Participation — 10% 


Week 1: Introduction to Course and 
Post-Reconstruction America 


Wednesday 
Introduction to Course; Post-Reconstruction 
America 
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Friday 

America’s New Frontiers: The New South and the 

New West 

Readings: TAP, ch. 16, “Western Land Fever” 
through “The American West: A Clash 
of Cultures” 


RAP, Documents 16.1, 16.2, and 16.3 


Week 2: Urbanization, Immigration, and 
Industrialization 


Monday 

The Rise of the City 

Readings: TAP, ch. 16, “The Rise of the City” 
through “Conclusion” 


Wednesday 
Immigration 
Documentary: Journey to America 


Friday 

The New Industrial Order 

Readings: TAP, ch. 17, “Old Industries Trans- 
formed, New Industries Born” through 
“From Competition to Consolidation” 


RAP, ch. 17 


Week 3: Politics, Workers, and Growing 
Discontent 


Monday 

QUIZ 1 

Gilded Age Politics 

Readings: TAP, ch. 17, “Party Politics in an Age 
of Enterprise” through “Conclusion” 


Wednesday 
America’s Workers 
Readings: TAP, ch. 18 


RAP, ch. 18 


Friday 

The Turbulent Nineties 

Readings: TAP, ch. 19, “Women’s Activism” 
through “Depression Politics” 


RAP, Documents 19.1 and 19.2 
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Week 4: Exam 1 and America at Century's 
End 


Monday 

The Quest for Empire 

Readings: TAP, ch. 19, “American Foreign Policy 
at the End of a Tumultuous Decade” 
through “Conclusion” 


RAP, Document 19.4 


Wednesday 
EXAM 1 


Friday 
America and the New Century 
Documentary: America 1900 


Week 5: Progressive Reform and the Coming 
of the War 


Monday 

Progressivism, I 

Readings: TAP, ch. 20, “Grassroots Progressiv- 
ism” through “Progressivism Finds a 
President: Theodore Roosevelt” 


RAP, ch. 20 


Wednesday 

Progressivism, II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 20, “Woodrow Wilson and 
Progressivism at High Tide” through 
“Conclusion” 

Film Clips: Birth of a Nation 

Paper on Souls of Black Folk due 


Friday 

World War I and the Limits of Neutrality 

Readings: TAP, ch. 21, “Woodrow Wilson and the 
World” 


Week 6: The Great War and the Return of 
Normalcy 


Monday 

World War I: The Home Front and the Front Line 

Readings: TAP, ch. 21, “The Crusade for Democ- 
racy” 


RAP, ch. 21 


Wednesday 
A Compromised Peace and the Return to Nor- 
malcy 


Readings: TAP, ch. 21, “A Compromised Peace” 
through “Conclusion” 


TAP, ch. 22, “The New Era” and “Ru- 
ral America and Resistance to Change” 


RAP, Documents 22.1 and 22.2 


Friday 

QUIZ 2 

The Roaring Twenties 

Readings: TAP, ch. 22, “Society and Its Discon- 
tents” 

Documentary: I’ll Make Me a World, Episode 1 


Week 7: Depression-Era America 


Monday 

Crash 

Readings: TAP, ch. 22, “From the New Era to the 
Great Crash” through “Conclusion” 


RAP, Documents 22.3 and 22.4 


Wednesday 

The First New Deal and Its Critics 

Readings: TAP, ch. 23, “Franklin D. Roosevelt: A 
Patrician in Government” through 
“Challenges to the New Deal” 


RAP, ch. 23 


Friday 

The Rise of the Welfare State and the End of the 

New Deal 

Readings: TAP, ch. 23, “The New Deal and the 
Rise of the Welfare State” through 
“Conclusion” 


Week 8: World War II to Containment and 
Exam 2 


Monday 

World War II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 24, “Peacetime Dilemmas” 
through “Fighting Back: 1941-1943” 


RAP, ch. 24 


Wednesday 

Victory to Containment 

Readings: TAP, ch. 24, “The War at Home” 
through “Conclusion” 


TAP, ch. 25, “From the Grand Alliance 
to Containment” 


Friday 
EXAM 2 


Week 9: The Cold War and the Culture of 
Abundance 


Monday 

Truman 

Readings: TAP, ch. 25,”Truman and the Fair Deal 
at Home” through “Conclusion” 


RAF, ch:25 


Wednesday 

Eisenhower 

Readings: TAP, ch. 26, “Eisenhower and the Poli- 
tics of the ‘Middle Way,” through “Lib- 
eration Rhetoric and the Practice of 


Containment” 

RAP, Document 26.4 
Friday 
The Culture of Abundance 


Readings: TAP, ch. 26, “Winners and Losers in an 
Economy of Abundance” through 
“Conclusion” 


RAP, Documents 26.1, 26.2, and 26.3 
Documentary: Eyes on the Prize, Episode 1, “Be- 
ginnings” 

Paper on Brown v. Board of Education due 


Week 10: Days of Hope, Years of Rage 


Monday 

QUIZ 3 

The Liberal Consensus 

Readings: TAP, ch. 27, “Kennedy and the New 
Frontier” through “The Second Recon- 
struction” 


RAP, Documents 27.1 and 27.2 


Wednesday 
The Shattering of the Liberal Consensus 
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Readings: TAP, ch. 27, “Demands for Power to the 
People” through “Conclusion” 


RAP, Documents 27.3 and 27.4 


Friday 

Vietnam, I 

Readings: TAP, ch. 28, “New Frontiers in Foreign 
Policy” through “Lyndon Johnson’s 
War against Communism” 


Week 11: Vietnam and the Conservative 
Counterrevolution 


Monday 

Vietnam, II 

Readings: TAP, ch. 28, “A Nation Polarized” 
through “Conclusion” 


RAP, ch. 28 
Documentary: Vietnam: A Television War, Epi- 
sode 11 


Wednesday 

Nixon 

Readings: TAP, ch. 29, “Politics and the Persis- 
tence of Reform in the Nixon Admin- 
istration” through “Constitutional Cri- 
sis and Restoration” 


RAP, Document 29.2 


Friday 

The Conservative Counterrevolution 

Readings: TAP, ch. 29, “The Conservative Resur- 
gence” through “Economic Shocks” 
TAP, ch. 30, “Ronald Reagan Confronts 
an ‘Evil Empire’” to “Defining Ameri- 
can Interests in a Post-Cold War 
World” 


RAP, Documents 29.3 and 29.4, 30.1 
and 30.3 


Week 12: Final Exam 
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Sample Syllabus 3 
American History, 1492 to 
Present (Semester) 


Objectives 


This course gives students an overview of the 
political, economic, social, and cultural history of 
America from the age of European exploration 
and conquest to the present. Students will read a 
major textbook, selected primary documents, and 
three outside works. Through these readings, lec- 
tures, and class discussions, students will explore 
major themes in American history, such as colo- 
nization, the founding of a new nation, the forg- 
ing of an American culture, warfare, the expan- 
sion of the nation-state, and the rise of the United 
States as a global power. Students will also exam- 
ine the ways in which the marginalized and dis- 
affected have struggled to ensure that America 
fulfills its promise. 


Required Texts: 


Be sure that the following assigned texts are on 
sale in the campus bookstore. 


James Roark, et al., The American Promise, Second Edi- 
tion, Vols. I-II (TAP) 

Michael P. Johnson, Reading the American Past, Second 
Edition Vols. I-II (RAP) 

Jack N. Rakove, Declaring Rights: A Brief History with 
Documents 

Terrence J. McDonald, ed., Plunkitt of Tammany Hall, by 
William L. Riordon 

James S. Olson and Randy Roberts, My Lai: A Brief His- 
tory with Documents 


Grading 


Grades are based on student performance on 
scheduled quizzes and exams, three short essays, 
and class participation. 


Exams — 45% (15% each) 
Quizzes — 15% (5% each) 
Papers — 30% (10% each) 
Class Participation — 10% 


Week 1: Introduction to Course and 
European Exploration of America 


Tuesday 
Introduction to Course 


Thursday 
European Exploration of America 
Readings: TAP, ch. 1 


RAP, ch. 1 


Week 2: American Colonies in the Seven- 
teenth Century 


Tuesday 
Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
Readings: TAP, ch. 2 


RAP, ch. 2 
Thursday 


Northern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
Readings: TAP, ch. 3 


RAP, ch. 3 
Week 3: Eighteenth-Century America 


Tuesday 
The Dual Identity of British North America 
Readings: TAP, ch. 4 


RAP, ch. 4 
Thursday 
QUIZ 1 


The Colonial Crisis 
Readings: TAP, ch. 5 


RAP, ch. 5 
Week 4: Independence 


Tuesday 
The Revolution 
Readings: TAP, ch. 6 


RAP, ch. 6 
Thursday 


A New Republic 
Readings: TAP, ch. 7 


RAP, ch. 7 
Week 5: Early Nationalism 


Tuesday 
The New Nation Take Form 
Readings: TAP, ch. 8 


RAP, ch. 8 
Paper on Declaring Rights due 


Thursday 
Republican Ascendancy 
Readings: TAP, ch. 9 


RAE cad 


Week 6: Exam 1 and the Rise of Jacksonian 
Democracy 


Tuesday 
EXAM 1 


Thursday 
The Rise of Jacksonian Democracy 
Readings: TAP, ch. 10 


RAP, ch. 10 


Week 7: “Freedom” in Antebellum America 


Tuesday 
The Free North and West, 1840-1860 
Readings: TAP, ch. 11 


RAP, ch. 11 
Thursday 


The Slave South, 1820-1860 
Readings: TAP, ch. 12 


RAP, ch. 12 


Week 8: The Road to Disunion 


Tuesday 
The House Divided 
Readings: TAP, ch. 13 


RAP, ch.13 
Thursday 


The Civil War 
Readings: TAP, ch. 14 


RAP, ch. 14 


Week 9: America after the War 


Tuesday 

QUIZ 2 
Reconstruction 
Readings: TAP, ch. 15 


RAP, ch. 15 
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Thursday 
America on the Move 
Readings: TAP, ch. 16 


RAP, ch. 16 


Week 10: Business, Labor, and Politics in the 
Gilded Age 


Tuesday 
The Gilded Age 
Readings: TAP, ch. 17 


RAP, ch. 17 
Paper on Plunkitt of Tammany Hall due 


Thursday 
America’s Workers 
Readings: TAP, ch. 18 


RAP, ch. 18 


Week 11: America and the Dawn of a New 
Century 


Tuesday 
The Turbulent Nineties 
Readings: TAP, ch. 19 


RAP chil9 
Thursday 


The Progressive Era 
Readings: TAP, ch. 20 


RAP, ch. 20 


Week 12: Exam 2 and World War I 


Tuesday 
EXAM 2 


Thursday 
World War I 
Readings: TAP, ch. 21 


RAP, ch, 21 


Week 13: From Prosperity to the 
Depression 


Tuesday 
The New Era 
Readings: TAP, ch. 22 


RAP, ch. 22 
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Thursday 
The Great Depression 
Readings: TAP, ch. 23 


RAP Cha2o 


Week 14: World War II and Cold War 
America 


Tuesday 
World War II 
Readings: TAP, ch. 24 


RAP, ch. 24 
Thursday 
QUIZ 3 


Cold War Politics in the Truman Years 
Readings: TAP, ch. 25 


RAP, ch. 25 
Week 15: Conformity and Rebellion 


Tuesday 
The Politics and Culture of Abundance 


Readings: TAP, ch. 26 
RAP, ch. 26 


Thursday 
Rebellion and Reform 
Readings: TAP, ch. 27 


RAP, ch. 27 


Week 16: Vietnam and the Conservative 
Counterrevolution 


Tuesday 
Vietnam 
Readings: TAP, ch. 28 


RAP, ch. 28 
Paper on My Lai due 


Thursday 
The Conservative Counterrevolution 
Readings: TAP, ch. 29 


RAP, ch. 29 


Week 17: Final Exam 


The Instructor’s Resource Manual for THE AMERICAN PROMISE: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Second Edition, was developed with the assistance of the author team and thoroughly revised to 
reflect changes in the Second Edition. The Instructor’s Resource Manual also features a host of print 
_and electronic resources that provide comprehensive practical learning and teaching aids. 


Also Available with The American Promise, Second Edition 


For Instructors 
Online Instructor's Resource Manual @ www.bedfordstmartins.com/ tap 


Test Bank, Volumes I and II, by Valerie Hinton, Richland College, and Norman C. McLeod Jr., 
Dixie State College 


7 Computerized Test Bank for Windows and Mac platforms 
Map Transparencies | 
Presentation Manager Pro CD — 
Using the Bedford Series in the U.S. History Survey, Second Edition, by Scott Hovey 


Map Central @ www.bedfordstmartins.com /mapcentral 


For Students 


Reading the American Past: Selected Historical Documents, Second Edition, Volumes I and II, 
by Michael P. Johnson, Johns Hopkins University 


Study Guide, Volumes | and II, by Rachel Standish, Foothill College 
Online Study Guide @ www.bedfordstmartins.com/tap 


The Bedford Series in History and Culture 
Natalie Zemon Davis, Princeton University; Ernest R. May, Harvard University; and 
David W. Blight, Amherst College, Advisory Editors 


Historians at: Work Series 
Edward Countryman, Southern Methodist University, Advisory Editor 


ISBN O-3132-39540=7 


BEDFORD / ST. MARTIN’S 


80312"395 


www.-bedfordstmartins:com 


